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The Second Part of Henry the Sixt. 



ACT I. 



The Fairest Queene, that ever Eling receiy'd. 

Kmg. SufFolke ariae. Welcome Queene Margarttf 
I can expresse no kinder signe of Love 
Then this kinde kisse : O Lord, that lends nie life, 
Lend me a heart repleate with thankfulnesse : 
For thou hast given me in this beauteous Face 
A world of earthly blessbgs to my soule. 
If Simpathy of Love unite our thoughts. 

Queen. Great King of England, & my gracious Lord, 
The routuall conference that my minde hath had, 
By day, by night ; waking, and in my dreames, 
In Courtly company, or at my Beades, 
With you mine jllder Uefest Soveraigne, 
Makes me the bolder to salute my King, 
With ruder termes, such as my wit affbords, 
And over joy of heart doth minister. 

King. Her sight did ravish, but her grace in Speech, 
Her words yclad with wisedomes Majesty, 
Makes me from Wondring, fell to Weeping joyes, 
Such is the Fulnesse of my hearts content. 
Lords, with one cheerefull voice. Welcome my Love. 

AH Kned. Long live Qu. Margaret^ Englands happines. 

Queene. We thanke you all. Fhrub. 

Suf. My Lord Proteftor, so it please your Grace, 
Heere are the Articles of contra^ed peace, 
BetM^eene our Soveraigne, and the French King Charles^ 
For eighteene moneths concluded by consent. 

Glo. Reads. Inprimis, // // agreed betweene the French K. 
Charles J and WURam de la Pole Marquette of SuffoUe^ AnJkutador 
for Henry King of England^ Thai the taid Henry thaletpoute the Lady 
Margaret f daughter unto Reigmer King of Naflet^ StctJUa^ and Jeru^ 
takm^ and Crowne her Queene of En^and^ ere the thirtieth of May 
next entuing. 

Item, That the Dutchy of Af^ou^ and the County of Mam^ thaU 
he rdeated and ddroered to the King her Father. 
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Brave Tarke^ SaRsbury, and vidorious Warwkke^ 
Receivd deepe scarres in France and Normandie : 
Or hath mine Unckle Beauford^ and my seUe, 
With all the Learned Countell of the Realroe, 
Studied 80 long, sat in the CounceU house, 
Early and late, debating to and fro 
How France and Frenchmen might be kept in awe. 
And hath his Highnesse in his infancie. 
Crowned in Paris in despight of foes. 
And shall these Labours, and these Honours dye ? 
Shall Henries Conquest, Bedfordi vigilance. 
Your Deeds of Wane, and all our Counsell dye ? 
O Peeres of England, shamefull is this League, 
Fatall this Marriage, cancelling your Fame, 
Blotting your names from Bookes of memory. 
Racing the Charradters of your Renowne, 
Defiunng Monuments of Conquer'd France, 
Undoing all as all had never bin. 

Car, Nephew, what meanes this passionate discourse ? 
This preroration with such circumstance : 
For France, 'tis ours ; and we will keepe it still. 

Glo. I Unckle, we will keepe it, if we can : 
But now it is impossible we should. 
Suffolke, the new made Duke that rules the rost, 
Hath given the Dutchy of jinjou and Mayne^ 
Unto the poore King Ragmtr^ whose large style 
Agrees not with the leannesse of his purse. 

Sal. Now by the death of him that dyed for all. 
These Counties were the Keyes of Normandie : 
But wherefore weepes Wanvickey my valiant sonne ? 

War. For greefe that they are past recoverie. 
For were there hope to conquer them againe. 
My sword should shed hot blood, mine eyes no teares. 
jinjou and Mtune ? l/ij selfe did win them both : 
Those Provinces, these Armes of mine did conquer, 
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Looke to It LordBy kt not hit tmoothiDg wordi 
Bewitch your hearts^ be wise and ctrcomsped^. 
What though the common people favour him. 
Calling him, Humfrey the good Duke ef Ghitar^ 
Clapping their hands, and crying with loud voyoe, 
Jetu maintaine your Royall Excellence, 
With God preserve the good Duke Humfrey : 
I feare me Lords, for all this flattering glosse, 
He will be found a dangerous Protestor. 

Buc. Why should he then proted our Sovenugne ? 
He being of age to goyeme of himselfe. 
Cosin of Somerset, joyne you with me. 
And altogether with the Duke of Sutifolke, 
Weel quickly hoyse Duke Hmifrey from his seat 

Car* This weighty businesse will not brooke delay. 
He to the Duke of SufFolke presendy. Exit CartSnoB. 

Som. Cosin of Buckingham, though I/umfriej pride 
And greatnesse of his place be greefe to us. 
Yet let us watch the haughtie Cardinall, 
His insolence is more intoUerable 
Then all the Princes in the Land beside. 
If Gloster be displaced, hee'l be Protestor. 

Buc, Or thou, or I Somerset will be Protedors, 
Despite Duke Humfrey^ or the Cardinall. 

Exit Buckingham^ and Somerat. 

SaL Pride went before. Ambition foUowes him. 
While these do labour for their owne preferment, 
Behooves it us to labor for the Realme. 
I never saw but Humfrey Duke of Gloster, 
Did beare him like a Noble Gentleman : 
Oft have I seene the haughty Cardinall, 
More like a Souldier then a man o'th'Church, 
As stout and proud as he were Lord of all, 
Sweare like a Ruffian, and demeane himselfe 
Unlike the Ruler of a Commoo-weale. 
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'Tis thine they give away, and not their owne. 

Pirates may make cheape penyworths of their pillagey 

And purchase FriendB, and give to Curtezans, 

Still revelling like Lords till all be gone. 

While as the silly Owner of the goods 

Weepes over them, and wrings his haplesse hands. 

And shakes his head, and trembling stands aloofe, 

While all is shar'd, and all is borne away, 

Ready to sterve, and dare not touch his owne. 

So Yorke must sit, and fret, and bite his tongue. 

While his owne Lands are bargained for, and sold : 

Me thinkes the Realmes of England, France, & Ireland, 

Beare that proportion to my flesh and blood. 

As did the £itall brand Althea burnt, 

Unto the Princes heart of Calidon : 

Anjou and Maine both given unto the French ? 

Cold newes for me : for I had hope of France, 

Even as I have of fertile Englands soile. 

A day will come, when Yorke shall claime his owne. 

And therefore I will take the Nevilt parts. 

And make a shew of love to proud Duke Humfrey^ 

And when I spy advantage, claime the Crowne, 

For that's the Golden marke I seeke to hit : 

Nor shall proud Lancaster usurpe my right. 

Nor hold the Scepter b his childish Fist, 

Nor weare the Diadem upon his head. 

Whose Church-like humors fits not for a Crowne. 

Then Yorke be still a-while, till time do serve : 

Watch thou, and wake when others be asleepe. 

To prie into the secrets of the State, 

Till Henrie surfeiting m joyes of love,* 

With his new Bride, & Englands deere bought Queeo, 

And Humfrey with the Peeres be £dne at jarres : 

Then will I raise aloft the Milke-white-Rose, 

With whose sweet smell the Ayre shall be perfum'd, 
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Were plac'd the heads of Edmond Duke of Somerset, 

And WtlRam de la Pole iiXfH Duke of SufPolke. 

This was my dreame, what it doth bode God knowes. 

Eh, Tut, this was nothing but an argument. 
That he that breakes a sticke of Glosters grove, 
Shall loose his head for his presumption. 
But list to me my Humfrey^ my sweete Duke : 
Me thought I sate in Seate of Majesty, 
In the Cathedrall Church of Westminster, 
And in that Chaire where Kings & Queens wer crownd, 
Where HenrU and Dame Margaret kneel'd to me. 
And on my head did set the Diadem. 

Hum, Nay ERnor^ then must I chide outright : 
Presumptuous Dame, ill nurter'd EBanor^ 
Art thou not second Woman in the Realme ? 
And the Protestors wife belov'd of him ? 
Hast thou not worldly pleasure at command. 
Above the reach or compasse of thy thought ? 
And wilt thou still be hanmiering Treachery, 
To tumble downe thy husband, and thy selfe. 
From top of Honor, to Disgraces feete ? 
Away from me, and let me heare no more. 
^ EUa. What, what, my Lord ? Are you so choUericke 
With EBanoTy for telling but her dreame ? 
Next time lie keepe my drearoes unto my selfe. 
And not be check'd. 

Hum. Nay be not angry, I am pleas'd againe. 

Enter Messenger, 

Mess. My Lord Protedtor, 'tis his Highnes pleasure. 
You do prepare to ride unto S. Albons^ 
Where as the Kmg and Queene do meane to Hawke. 

Hu, I go. Come Nel thou wilt ride with as ? Ex, Hum, 

EH. Yes my good Lord, He follow presendy. 
Follow I must, I cannot go before, 
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And from the great and new-made Duke of Suffi>lke ; 

Yet I doe finde it so : for to be plaine. 

They (knowing Dame ESanori aspiring humor) 

Have hyred me to ander-mine the Duchesse, 

And bozze these Conjurations in her brayne. 

They say, A craftie Knave do's need no Broker, 

Yet am I Suffolke and the Cardinalls Broker. 

Hunu^ if you take not heed, you shall goe neere 

To call them both a payre of craftie Knaves. 

Well, so it stands : and thus I feare at last, 

Humes Knaverie will be the Duchesse Wracke, 

And her Attainture, will be Humphreyet fall : 

Sort how it will, I shall have Gold for all. Exit. 

Enter three orfoure Petitumert^ the Armorert Mem hang one, 

1. Pet. My Masters, let's stand close, my Lord Protedtor will 
come this way by and by, and then wee may deliver our Supplica- 
tions in the Quill. 

2. Pet. Marry the Lord protect him, for hee's a good man, 
Jesu blesse him. 

Enter Suffbihe and Queene. 

Peter. Here a comes me thinkes, and the Queene with him : 
lie be the first sure. 

2, Pet, Come backe foole, this is the Duke of Suffi>lk, and 
not my Lord Protedor. 

Si^. How now fellow : would'st any thing with me ? 

I. Pet. I pray my Lord pardon me, I tooke ye for my Lord 
Protedor. 

Queene, To my Lord Protestor ? Are your SuppHcatioDS to 
his Lordship ? Let me see them : what is thine ? 

I. Pet, Mine is, and't please your Grace, against John Good* 
many my Lord Cardinals Man, for keeping my House, and Lands, 
and Wife and all, fix>m me. 

Suf Thy Wife too > that's some Wrong indeede. What's 
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His Championsy are the Prophets and Apostles, 

His Weapons, holy Sawes of sacred Writ, 

His Studie is his Tilt-yard, and his Loves 

Are brazen Images of Canonized Saints. 

I would the Colledge of the Cardinals 

Would chuse him Pope, and carry him to Rome, 

And set the Triple Crowne upon his Head ; 

That were a State fit for his Holinesse. 
Suffl Madame be patient : as I was cause 

Your Highnesse came to England, so voll I 

In England worke your Graces full content. 

Queene, Beside the haughtie Protestor, have we Beauford 
The imperious Churchman ; Somerset^ Buckingham^ 
And grumbling Torke : and not the least of these, 
But can doe more in England then the King. 

Suffi And he of these, that can doe most of all. 
Cannot doe more in England then the Nevils : 
SaBsbury and Warwick are no simple Peeres. 

Queene. Not all these Lords do vex me halfe so much. 
As that prowd Dame, the Lord Protestors Wife : 
She sweepes it through the Court with troops of Ladies, 
More like an Empresse, then Duke Humphrejee Wife : 
Strangers in Court, doe take her for the Queene : 
She beares a Dukes Revenewes on her backe. 
And in our heart she scomes her povertie : 
Shall I not live to be aveng'd on her \ 
Contemptuous base-borne Callot as she is, 
She vaunted 'mongst her Minions t'odier day. 
The very trayne of her worst wearing Gowne, 
Was better worth then all my Fathers Lands, 
Till Suffolke gave two Dukedomes for his Daughter. 

Siff. Madame, my selfe have lym'd a Budi for her, 
And plac't a Quier of such enticing Birds, 
That she will light to listen to the Layes, 
And never mount io trouble you againe. 
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Since thou wert King ; as who is King, but thou ? 
The Common-wealth hath dayly run to wrack. 
The Dolphin hath prevayl'd beyond the Seas, 
And all the Peeres and Nobles of the Realme 
Have beene as Bond-men to their Soveraignde. 

CariL The Commons hast thou rackt, the Clergies Bags 
Are lanke and leane with thy Extortions. 

Sonu Thy sumptuous Buildings, and thy Wives Attyre 
Have cost a masse of publique Treasurie. 

BtdcL Thy Cruelde in execution 
Upon Offendors, hath exceeded Law, 
And left thee to the mercy of the Law. 

Queene. Thy sale of Offices and Townes in France, 
If they were knowne, as the susped is great. 
Would make thee quickly hop without thy Head. 

Exit Humphrey. 
Give me my Fanne : what, Mynion, can ye not ? 

She gives the Duchetse a box on the eare, 
I cry you mercy, Madame : was it you ? 

Ducb. Was't I ? yea, I it was, prowd French-woman : 
Could I come neere your Beautie with my Nayles, 
I could set my ten Commandements in your &ce. 

King, Sweet Aunt be quiet, 'twas against her will. 

Ducb. Against her will, good King ? looke to't in time 
Shee'le hamper thee, and dandle thee like a Baby : 
Though in this place most Master weare no Breeches, 
She shall not strike Dame EBanor unreveng'd. Exit ERanor, 

Buck. Lord Cardinall, I will follow Elianor^ 
And listen after Humfrey^ how he proceeded : 
Shee's tickled now, her Fume needs no spurres, 
Shee'le gallop farre enough to her destrudion. 

Exit Buckingham, 
Enter Humfrey. 

Humf. Now Lords, my Choller being over-blowne, 
With walking once about the Quadrangle, 
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Armorer. And't shall please your Majestie, I never sayd nor 
thought any such matter; God is my witnesse, I am ^sely 
accus'd by the Villaioe. 

Peter. By these tenne bones, my Lords, hee did speake them 
to me in the Garret one Night, as wee were scowring my Lord 
of Yorkes Armor. 

Torke, Base Dunghill Villaine, and Mechanically 
He have thy Head for this thy Traytors speech : 
I doe beseech your Royall Majestie, 
Let him have all the rigor of the Law. 

Armorer. Alas, my Lord, hang me if ever I spake the words : 
my accuser is my Prentice, and when I did correal him for his 
fault the other day, he did vow upon his knees he would be even 
with me : I have good witnesse of this ; therefore I beseech 
your Majestie, doe not cast away an honest man for a Villaines 
accusation. 

King. Unckle, what shall we say to this in law ? 

Humf. This doome, my Lord, if I may judge : 
Let Somerset be Regent o're the French, 
Because in Torke this breedes suspition ; 
And let these have a day appointed them 
For single Combat, in convenient place, 
For he hath witnesse of his servants malice : 
This is the Law, and this Duke Humfreyet doome. 

Som. I humbly thanke your Royall Majestie. 

Armorer. And I accept the Combat willingly. 

Peter. Alas, my Lord, I cannot fight ; for Gods sake pitty my 
case : the spight of man prevayleth against me. O Lord have 
mercy upon me, I shall never be able to fight a blow : O Lord 
my heart. 

Humf. Sirrha, or you must fight, or else be hang'd. 

King. Aw2Ly with them to Prison : and the day of Combat, 
shall be the last of the next moneth. Come Somerset^ wee'le see 
thee sent away. Flouriib. Exeunt. 
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BuWmg, First of the Eang : What shall of him become ? 

Spirit. The Duke yet lives, that Henry shall depose : 
But him out-live, and dye a violent death. 

BuBng. What fates await the Duke of Sufiblke ? 

Spirit. By Water shall he dye, and take his end. 

BulSng. What shall befall the Duke of Somerset f 

Spirit. Let him shun Castles, 
Safer shall he be upon the sandie Plaines, 
Then where Casdes mounted stand. 
Have done, for more I hardly can endure. 

BuBng. Discend to Darknesse, and the burning Lake : 
False Fiend avoide. Thunder and Lightning. Exit Spirit. 

Enter the Duke of Torke and the Duke of Buckingham with their 

Guards and breake in. 

Torke, Lay hands upon these Traytors, and their trash : 
Beldam I thinke we watcht you at an ynch. 
What Madame, are you there ? the King & Commonweale 
Are deepely indebted for this peece of paines ; 
My Lord Prote^or will, I doubt it not. 
See you well guerdon'd for these good deserts. 

Elianor. Not halfe so bad as thine to Englands Eang, 
Injurious Duke, that threatest where's no cause. 

Buck. True Madame, none at all : what call you this ? 
Away with them, let them be clapt up close. 
And kept asunder : you Madame shall with us. 
Stafford take her to thee. 

Wee'le sec your Trinkets here all forth-comming. 
All away. Exit, 

Torke. Lord Buckingham^ me thinks you watcht her well : 
A pretty Plot, well chosen to build upon. 
Now pray my Lord, let's sec the Devils Writ. 
What have we here ? Readet. 

The Duke yet iiveif that Henry shall dtpose : 
But him out'BvCf and dye a violent death. 
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Suffl No manrelly and it like your Majestie, 
My Lord Prote^ors Hawkes doe towre so well. 
They know their Master loves to be aloft. 
And beares his thoughts above his Faulcons Pttclu 

Glost, My Lord, 'tis but a base ignoble minde. 
That mounts no higher then a Bird can sore. 

CariL I thought as much, hee would be above the Clouds. 

Gloit, I my Lord Cardinall, how thinke you by that ? 
Were it not good your Grace could flye to Heaven ? 

King, The Treasurie of everlasting Joy. 

CariL Thy Heaven is on Earth, thine Eyes & Thoughts 
Beat on a Crowne, the Treasure of thy Heart, 
Pemitious Prote^or, dangerous Peere, 
That smooth'st it so with Eang and Common-weale. 

Glost. What, Cardinall ? 
Is your Priest-hood growne peremptorie ? 
Tantsne anhnu Cmkstibus irs^ Church-men so hot ? 
Good Unckle hide such mallice : 
With such Holynesse can you doe it ? 

Si^. No mallice Sir, no more then well becomes 
So good a Quarrell, and so bad a Peere. 

Gioit, As who, my Lord ? 

Suf, Why, as you, my Lord, 

An't like your Lordly Lords Protectorship. 

Ghit. Why Suffb/hf England knowes thine insolence. 

Queeru. And thy Arabidon, Ghtter. 

King, I prythee peace, good Queene, 
And whet not on these furious Peeres, 
For blessed are the Peace-makers oo Earth. 

Card, Let me be blessed for the Peace I make 
Against this prowd Protedor with my Sword. 

GhtU Faith holy Unckle, would't were come to that. 

Card. Marry, when thou dar'st. 

GloiU Make up no famous numbers for the matter. 
In thine owne person answere thy abuse. 
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To present your Highnesae with the man. 

King. Great is his comfort in this Earthly Vale, 
Although by his sight his since be multiplyed. 

Glost, Stand by, my Masters, bring him neere the King, 
His Highnesse pleasure is to talke with hinu 

King, Good-fellow, tell us here the circumstance, 
T*hat we for thee may glorifie the Lord 
What, hast thou beene long blinde, and now restored ? 

Simpc, Borne blinde, and't please your Grace. 

U^tfe, I indeede was he. 

Suf. What Woman is this ? 

ff^ifi. His Wife, and't like your Worship. 

Gloit. Hadst thou been his Mother, thou could'st have 
better told. 

King, Where wert thou borne. 

Simfc, At Barwick in the North, and*t like your Grace. 

King, Poore Soule, 
Gods goodnesse hath beene great to thee : 
Let never Day nor Night unhallowed passe, 
But still remember what the Lord hath done. 

Queene. Tell me, good-fellow, 
Cam'st thou here by Chance, or of Devotion, 
To this holy Shrine ? 

Simpc, God knowes of pure Devotion, 
Being call'd a hundred times, and oftner. 
In my sleepe, by good Saint AWon : 
Who said ; Sjmon^ come ; come offer at my Shrine, 
And I will helpe thee. 

Wife, Most true, forsooth : 
And many time and oft my selfe have heard a Voyce, 
To call him so. 

Card, What, art thou lame ? 

Sitf^, I, God Almightie helpe me. 

Suff, How cam'st thou so ? 

Sin^. AM off a Tree. 
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As thus to name the aeverall Colours we doe weare. 

Sight may distinguish of Colours : 

But suddenly to nominate them all. 

It is impossible. 

My Lords, Saint A&one here hath done a Miracle : 

And would ye not thinke it. Cunning to be great. 

That could restore this Cripple to his Legges againe. 

Sin^, O Master, that you could ? 

Glott. My Masters of Saint A&ones^ 
Have you not Beadles in your Towne, 
And Things call'd Whippes ? 

Maior. Yes, my Lord, if it please your Grace. 

Gloit, Then send for one presently. 

Mmor. Sirrha, goe fetch the Beadle hither straight Exit. 

GloiL Now fetch me a Stoole hither by and by. 
Now Sirrha, if you meane to save your selfe from Whipping, 
leape me over this Stoole, and runne away. 

Simpc. Alas Master, I am not able to stand alone : 
You goe about to torture me in yaine. 

Enier a Beadle with Wbtppes. 

Glast, Well Sir, we must have you finde your Legges. 
Sirrha Beadle, whippe him till he leape over that same Stoole. 

Beadle, I will, my Lord. 
Come on Sirrha, off with your Doublet, quickly. 

S'wipc, Alas Master, what shall I doe? I am not able to 
stand. 

After the Beadle bath hit him rniee^ he kapet over the Stoole^ 
and runties away : and th^ follow ^ and cry^ A Mirack, 

King. O God, seest thou this, and bearest so long ? 
Qneene, It made me laugh, to see the Villaine runne. 
Glost. Follow the Knave, and take this Drab away. 
If^e. Alas Sir, we did it for pure need. 
Glost. Let them be whipt through every Market Towne, 
Till they come to Barwick, from whence they came. Exit. 
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Card, Duke Hwmfrey ha't done a Miracle to day. 
Suff. True : made the Lame to kape and flye away. 
Glost* But you have done more Miracles then I : 
You made in a day, my Lord, whole Townes to fljre. 

Enter Byclmgham, 

King, What Tidings with our Cosin Buckingham ? 

Bud. Such as my heart doth tremble to unfold : 
A sort of naughtie persons, lewdly bent. 
Under the Countenance and Confederacie 
Of Lady EBanor^ the Prote^ors Wife, 
The Ring-leader and Head of all this Rout, 
Have pra^isM dangerously against your State. 
Dealing with Witches and with Conjurers, 
Whom we have apprehended in the Fadt, 
Raysing up wicked Spirits from under ground. 
Demanding of Sling Henries Life and Death, 
And other of your Highnesse Privie Councell, 
As more at large your Grace shall understand. 

Card. And so my Lord Prote^or, by this meanes 
Tour Lady is fbrth-comming, yet at London. 
This Newes I thinke hath tum'd your Weapons edge ; 
'Tis like, my Lord, you will not keepe your houre. 

Glatt. Ambitious Church-man, leave to afflidt my heart : 
Sorrow and griefe have vanquisht all my powers : 
And vanquisht as I am, I yeeld to thee. 
Or to the meanest Groome. 

King. O God, what mischiefes woric the wicked ones I 
Heaping confusion on their owne heads thereby. 

Queene. Gloiter^ see here the Taindbire of thy Nest, 
And looke thy selfe be fauldesse, thou weit best. 

Glost. Madame, for my selfe, to Heaven I doe appeale, 
How I have loVd my King, and Common-weale : 
And for my Wile, I know not how it stands, 
Sorry I am to heare what I have heard. 
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Noble shee it : but if shee have forgot 
Honor and Vertue, and convers't with such, 
As like to Pytch, defile Nobilide ; 
I banish her my Bed, and Companie, 
And give her as a Prey to Law and Shame, 
That hath dis-honored Glosters honest Name. 

King. Well, for this Night we will repose us here : 
To morrow toward London, backe againe, 
To looke into this Businesse thorowly. 
And call these foule Oflfendors to their Answeres ; 
And poyse the Cause in Justice equall Scales, 
Whose Beaipe stands sure, whose rightful cause prevailes. 

Flourish, Exetmt, 

Enter Torke^ SaBsbury^ and IVar^ick, 

Torle. Now my good Lords of Salisbury & Warwick, 
Our simple Supper ended, give me leave. 
In this close Walke, to satisfie my selfe. 
In craving your opinion of my Title, 
Which is infallible, to Englands CroMme. 

Saiuh. My Lord, I long to heare it in full. 

Warw. Sweet Torke begin : and if thy clayme be good, 
The NeviUt are thy Subjects to command. 

Torh. Then thus 2 
Edward the third, my Lords, had seven Sonnes : 
The first, Edward the Black-Prince, Prince of Wales ; 
The second, WiUiam of Hatfield ; and the third, 
Lionel^ Duke of Clarence ; next to whom, 
Was John of Gaunt, the Duke of Lancaster ; 
The fift, was Edmond Langley^ Duke of Yorke ; 
The sixt, was Thomas of Woodstock, Duke of Gloster ; 
William of Windsor was the seventh, and last. 
Edward the Black-Prince dyed before his Father, 
And left behinde him Richard^ his onely Sonne, 
Who after Edward the third's death, raign'd as Kbg, 
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Succeed before the younger, I am King. 

War^, What plaine proceedings it more plain then this ? 
Henry doth clayme the Crowne from Jobn of Gaunt, 
The fourth Sonne, Torie claymes it ^m the third : 
Till LtoneU lisue fayles, his should not reigne. 
It fayles not yet, but flourishes in thee. 
And in thy Sonnes, faire slippes of such a Stock. 
Then Father SoBsbury^ kneele we together, 
And in this private Plot be we the first, 
That shall salute our rightfull Soveraigne 
With honor of his Birth-right to the Crowne. 

Both. Long live our Soveraigne Richard^ Englands King. 

Torke, We thanke you Lords : 
But I am not your King, till I be Crown'd, 
And that my Sword be stayn'd 
With heart-blood of the House of Lancaster : 
And that's not suddenly to be performed. 
But with advice and silent secrecie. 
Doe you as I doe in these dangerous dayes, 
Winke at the Duke of Suffblkes insolence. 
At Beaufordi Pride, at Somersets Ambition, 
At Buckingham^ and all the Crew of them. 
Till they have snar'd the Shepheard of the Flock, 
That vertuous Prince, the good Duke Humfrey : 
'Tb that they seeke ; and they, in seeking that. 
Shall finde their deaths, if Torke can prophecie. 

SaJish. My Lord, breake we ofiF; we know your minde at fiilL 

Wartv. My heart assures me, that the Earle of Warwick 
Shall one day make the Duke of Yorke a King. 

Torke, And Nevitt^ this I doe assure my selfe, 
Richard shall live to make the Earle of Warwick 
The greatest man in England, but the King. Exetmt, 

Sound Trumpets, Enter the King and State^ with Guards 

to banish the Duchesse. 

King, Stand forth Dame ESanor Cobham, 
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Glasier's Wife : 

In tight of God, and us, your guilt it great. 
Receive the Sentence of the Law for tinne, 
Such at by Gods Booke are adjudg'd to death. 
You fbure ^m hence to Prison, back againe ; 
From thence, unto the place of Execution : 
The Witch in Smithfield shall be burnt to ashes, 
And you three shall be strangled on the Gallowes. 
You Madame, for you are more Nobly borne, 
Detpoyled of your Honor in your Life, 
Shall, after three dayes open Penance done, 
Live in your Countrey here, in Banishment, 
With Sir John Stanly^ in the lie of Man. 

EBanor, Welcome is Banishment, welcome were my Death. 

GIoiU EUanor^ the Law thou seest hath judged thee, 
I cannot justifie whom the Law condemnes : 
Mine eyes are full of teares, my heart of grlefe. 
Ah Humfrey^ this diriionor in thine age, 
Will bring thy head with sorrow to the ground. 
I beseech your Majestie give me leave to goe ; 
Sorrow would sollace, and mine Age would ease. 

King. Stay Humfrey^ Duke of Gloster, 
£re thou goe, give up thy Stafife, 
Henry will to himselfe Prote^or be. 
And God shall be my hope, my stay, my guide. 
And Lanthome to my feete : 
And goe in peace, Humfrey^ no lesse belov'd. 
Then when thou wert Protestor to thy King. 

Qniene. I see no reason, why a King of yeeres 
Should be to be proteded like a Child, 
God and King Ifatry goveme Englands Realme : 
Give up your Stafle, Sir, and the King his Realme. 

Gloit. My Stafie ? Here, Noble I/atryy is my Staffe : 
At willingly doe I the tame resigne. 
At ere thy Father Henry made it mine ; 
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And even as willingly at thy feete I leave it. 

As others would ambitiously receive it. 

Farewell good Sling : when I am dead, and gone, 

May honorable Peace attend thy Throne. Exit Ghster. 

Queene, Why now is Nenry King, and Margaret Queen, 
And Humfrejy Duke oi Gloster, scarce himselfe, 
That beares so shrewd a mayme : two Pulls at once : 
His Lady banisht, and a Limbe lopt offl 
This Staffe of Honor raught, there let it stand, 
Where it best fits to be, in Henries hand. 

Stff. Thus droupes this loftie Pyne, & hangs his sprayes, 
Thus Elianors Pride dyes in her youngest dayes. 

TorJ^e. Lords, let him goe. Please it your Majestie, 
This is the day appointed for the Combat, 
And ready are the Appellant and Defendant, 
The Armorer and his Man, to enter the Lists, 
So please your Highnesse to behold the fight. 

Queene, I, good my Lord : for purposely therefisre 
Left I the Court, to see this Quarrell try'de. 

King, A Gods Name see the Lysts and all things fit. 
Here let them end it, and God defisnd the right. 

Torie. I never saw a fellow worse bestead. 
Or more afraid to fight, then is the Appellant, 
The servant of this Armorer, my Lords. 

Enter at one Doore the Armorer and his Neighbors^ drinking to him 
so much^ that hee is drunke ; and he enters with a Drumme 
before him^ and his Staffe^ with a Sand-hagge fastened to it : 
and at the other Doore hit Man, with a Drumme and Sand* 
bagge^ and Prentices drinking to him. 

1. Neighbor, Here Neighbour Horner^ I drinke to you in a 
Cup of Sack; and feare not Neighbor, you shall doe well 
enough. 

2. Neighbor, And here Neighbour, here's a Cuppe of Char- 
neco. 
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And God m Justice hath reveal'd to us 
The truth and iunoceoce of this poore fellow. 
Which he had thought to have murther'd wrongfully. 
Come fellow, follow us for thy Reward 

Sound ajlourub. Exami, 

Enter Duke Humfrey and bu Men in Mourning Cloakes. 

GlosU Thus sometimes hath the brightest day a Cloud : 
And after Summer, evermore succeedes 
Barren Winter, with his Wrathfull nipping Cold ; 
So Cares and Joyes abound, as Seasons fleet. 
Sin, what's a Clock ? 

Serv. Tenne, my Lord. 

Gloit, Tenne is the houre that was appointed me, 
To watch the comming of my punisht Duchesse : 
Unneath may shee endure the Flintie Streets, 
To treade them with her tender-feeling feet. 
Sweet Nell^ ill can thy Noble Minde abrooke 
The abjedt People, gazing on thy face. 
With envious Lookes laughing at thy shame. 
That erst did follow thy prowd Chariot- Wheeles, 
When thou didst ride in triumph through the streets. 
But soft, I thinke she comes, and He prepare 
My teare-stayn'd eyes, to see her Miseries. 

Enter the Duchesse in a white Sheets and a Taper htming 
in her hand^ with the Sherife and Officers. 

Serv. So please your Crace, wee'le take her from the Sherife. 

Gioster. No, stirre not for your lives, let her paste by. 

EBanor. Come you, my Lord, to see my open shame i 
Now thou do'st Penance too. Looke how they ffOJtf 
See how the giddy multitude doe pomt. 
And Dodde their heads, and throw their eyes on thee. 
Ah Glostery hide thee from their hatefiill lookes, 
And io thy Closet pent up, rue my shame, 
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And had I twentie times so many foes. 

And each of them had twentie times their power. 

All these could not procure roe any scathe. 

So long as I am loyally true, and crimelesse. 

Would'st have me rescue thee from this reproach ? 

Why yet thy scandall were not wipt away, 

But I in danger for the breach of Law. 

Thy greatest helpe is quiet, gentle NeO: 

I pray thee sort thy heart to patience, 

These few dayes wonder will be quickly wome. 

Enter a Herald, 

Her. I summon your Grace to his Majesties Parliament, 
Holden at Bury, the first of this next Moneth. 

Glott, And my consent ne're ask'd herein before \ 
This is close dealing. Well, I will be there. 
My NelU I take my leave : and Master Sherife, 
Let not her Penance exceede the Kings Commissbn. 

Sh, And't please your Grace, here my Commission stayes : 
And Sir John Stanly is appointed now, 
To take her with him to the lie of Man. 

Glost, Must you, Sir Mn^ protect my Lady here ? 

Stanly, So am I given in charge, may't please your Grace. 

Glott, Entreat her not the worse, in that I pray 
You use her well : the World may laugh againe. 
And I may live to doe you kindnesse, if you doe it her. 
And so Sir John^ farewell. 

ERanor, What, gone my Lord, and bid me not farewell ? 

Gloit, Witnesse my teares, I cannot stay to q)eake. 

Exit Glaster, 

ERanor, Art thou gone to ? all comfort goe with thee. 
For none abides with me : my Joy, is Death ; 
Death, at whose Name I oft have beene afear'd. 
Because I wish'd this Worlds etemitie. 
Stanley 9 1 prethee goe, and take me hence. 
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But meet him now, and be it in the Morae, 

When every one will give the time of day, 

He knits his Brow, and shewes an angry Ejre, 

And passeth by with stifle unbowed Knee, 

Disdaining dude that to us belongs. 

Small Curres are not regarded when they grynne. 

But great men tremble when the Lyon rores. 

And Humfrej is no little Man in England. 

First note, that he is neere you in discent. 

And should you fall, he is the next will mount. 

Me seemeth then, it is no Pollicie, 

Respecting what a rancorous minde he beares. 

And his advantage following your decease. 

That he should come about your Royall Person, 

Or be admitted to your Highnesse Councell. 

By flatterie hath he wonne the Commons hearts : 

And when he please to make Commotion, 

'Tis to be fear'd they all will follow himu 

Now 'tis the Spring, and Weeds are shallow-rooted. 

Suffer them now, and they'le o're-grow the Garden, 

And choake the Herbes for want of Husbandry. 

The reverent care I beare unto my Lord, 

Made me colledt these dangers in the Duke. 

If it be fond, call it a Womans feare : 

Which feare, if better Reasons can supplant, 

I will subscribe, and say I wrong'd the Duke. 

My Lord of SufTolke, Buckmgham, and Yorke, 

Reprove my allegation, if you can. 

Or else conclude my words eSedhialJ. 

Si^. Well hath your Highnesse seene into this Duke : 
And had I first beene put to speake my minde, 
I thinke I should have told your Graces Tale. 
The Duchesse, by his subornation, 
Upon my Life began her divellish pnidHses : 
Or if he were not privie to those Faults, 
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Enter Somerset, 

Som, All health unto my giacious Soveraigne. 

Kmg, Welcome Lord Somerset : What Newes from France ? 

Som. That all your Interest in thoae Territorici^ 
Is utterly bereft you : all b lost. 

King, Cold Newes, Lord Somerset : but Gods will be done. 

Torie. Cold Newes for me : for I had hope of prance. 
As firmely as I hope for fertile England. 
Thus are my Blossomes blasted in the Bud» 
And Caterpillers eate my Leaves away ; 
But I will remedie this geare ere long. 
Or sell my Title for a glorious Grave. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Glost, All happinesse unto my Lord the King: 
Pardon, my Liege, that I have stay'd so long. 

Suffi Nay Giosterf know that thou art come too soooe^ 
Unlesse thou wert more loyall then thou art : 
I doe arrest thee of High Treason here. 

Glost. Well SuffhUe, thou shalt not see me blush. 
Nor change my Countenance for this Arrest : 
A Heart unspotted, is not easily dauoted4 
The purest Spring is toot so firee from mudde, 
As I am cleare firom Treason to my Soveraigoe*. 
Who can accuse me ? wherein am I guiltie ? 

Torie. 'Tis thought, my Lord, 
That you tooke Bribes of France, 
And being Protestor, stay'd the Souldiers pay, 
By meanes whereof, his Highnesse hath lost France. 

Ghst, Is it but thought so ? 
What are they that thinke it i 
1 never rob'd the Souldiers of their pay. 
Nor ever had one penny Bribe from France^ 
So helpe me God, as I have watcht the Night, 
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And Equide exil'd your Highnesse Land. 

I knowy their Complot is to have my Life : 

And if my death might make this Hand happy. 

And prove the Period of their T3rrannie9 

I would expend it with all wiUingnesse. 

But mine is made the Prologue to their Play : 

For thousands more, that yet suspect no perill. 

Will not conclude their plotted Tragedie. 

Beaufords red sparkling eyes blab his hearts mallice. 

And Suffhlks doudie Brow his stormie hate ; 

Sharpe Buckingham unburthens with his tongue, 

The envious Load that \jt% upon his heart : 

And dogged Torke^ that reaches at the Moone, 

Whose over-weening Arme I have pluckt back. 

By ^se accuse doth levell at my Life. 

And you, my Soveraigne Lady, with the rest, 

Causelesse have lay'd disgraces on my head, 

And with your best endevour have stirr'd up 

My liefest Liege to be mine Enemie : 

I, all of you have lay'd your heads together. 

My selfe had notice of your Conventicles, 

And all to make away my guiltlesse Life. 

I shall not want ^se Witnesse, to condemne me, 

Nor store of Treasons, to augment my guilt : 

The ancient Proverbe will be well effected, 

A Stafie is quickly found to beat a Dogge. 

Card. My Liege, his rayling is intoUerable. 
If those that care to keepe your Royall Person 
From Treasons secret Knife, and Traytors Rage, 
Be thus upbrayded, chid, and rated at, 
And the Ofiendor graunted scope of speech, 
'Twill make them coole in zeale unto your Grace. 

Suffl Hath he not twit our Soveraigne Lady here 
With ignominious words, though Clarkely coucht ? 
As if she had suborned some to tweare 
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And can doe naught but wayle her Darlings losse. 

Even 80 my selfe bewayles good Giasteri caae 

With sad unhelpefiill teares^ and with dimn'd eyes $ 

Looke after him, and cannot doe him good : 

So mightie are his vowed Enemies. 

His fortunes I will weepe, and 'twixt each groane. 

Say, who's a Traytor ? Gioifer he is none. Exit. 

Queene, Free Lords : 
Cold Snow melts with the Sunnes hot Beames : 
Henry^ my Lord, is cold in great Afiaires, 
Too full of foolish pittie : and GlotUrs shew 
Beguiles him, as the moumefiill Crocodile 
With sorrow snares relentmg passengers ; 
Or as the Snake, roll'd in a flowring Banker 
With shining checkered slough doth sdng a Child» 
That for the beautie thinkea it excellent. 
Beleeve me Lords, were none more wise then I, 
And yet herein I judge mine owne Wit good ; 
This GloHer should be quickly rid the World, 
To rid us from the feare we have of him* 

Card. That he should dye, is worthie pollicie. 
But yet we want a Colour for his death : 
'Tis meet he be condemned by course of Law* 

Svff. But m my minde, that were no pollicie : 
The Eling will labour still to save his Life, 
The Conmions haply rise, to save his Life ; 
And yet we have but triviall argument. 
More then mistrust, that shewes him worthy death. 

Torlu. So that by this, you would not have him dye. 

Suff* Ah Torke^ no man alive, so £une as 1. 

Yorhe. 'Tis Torii that hath more reason for his death. 
But my Lord Cardinall, and you my Lord of Suffolke, 
Say as you thinke, and speake it from your Souks : 
Wer't not all one, an emptie Eagle were aet^. 
To Guard the Chicken from a hungry Kyte* 
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To ffignifie, that Rebels there are up. 

And put the Engliahmen unto the Sword. 

Send Succours (Lords) and stop the Rage betime. 

Before the Wound doe grow uncurable ; 

For being greene, there is great hope of helpe. 

Card, A Breach that craves a quick expedient stoppe. 
What counsaile give you in this weighde cause ? 

Torke, That Somerset be sent as Regent thither : 
'Tis meet that luckie Ruler be imploy'dy 
Witnesse the fortune he hath had in France. 

Som, If Torke^ with all his farre-set pollicie, 
Had beene the Regent there, in stead of me, 
He never would have stay'd in France so long. 

Torke. No, not to lose it all, as thou hast done. 
I rather would have lost my Life betimes, 
Then bring a burthen of dis-honour home, 
By staying there so long, till all were lost. 
Shew me one skarre, charadter'd on thy Skinne, 
Mens flesh preserved so whole, doe seldome winne. 

Qu. Nay then, this sparke will prove a raging fire, 
If Wind and Fuell be brought, to feed it with : 
No more, good Torke ; sweet Somerset be still. 
Thy fortune, Torke^ hadst thou beene Regent there, 
Might happily have prov'd &rre worse then his. 

Torke. What, worse then naught ? nay, then a shame take alL 

Somerset. And in the number, thee, that wishest shame. 

Card. My Lord of Yorke, trie what your fortune is : 
Th'uncivill Kernes of Ireland are in Armes, 
And temper Clay with blood of Englishmen. 
To Ireland will you leade a Band of men, 
Collected choycely, from each Countie some. 
And trie your hap against the Irishmen ? 

Torke. I will, my Lord, so please his Majestie. 
St^. Why, our Authoritie is his consent. 
And what we doe establish, he confirmes : 
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Shall blowe ten thoofland Sonles to Heaven, or Hell : 

And this fell Teropeit shall not cease to rage, 

Uotill the Golden Circoit on my Head, 

Like to the glorious Sunnes transparant Beemesy 

Doe calme the fiirie of this mad-bred Flawe. 

And for a minister of my intent, » 

I have seduc'd a head-strong Kentishman, 

John Cade of Ashford, 

To make Commotion, as full well he can. 

Under the Title of John Mortimer. 

In Ireland have I seene this stubbome Cade 

Oppose himselfe against a Troupe of Kernes, 

And fought so long, till that his thighes with Darts 

Were almost like a sharpe-quill'd Porpentine : 

And in the end being rescued, I have seene 

Him capre upright, like a wilde Morisco, 

Shaking the bloody Darts, as he his Bells. 

Full often, like a shag-hayr'd craftie Kerne, 

Hath he conversed with the Enemie, 

And undiscover'd, come to me againe. 

And given me notice of their Villanies. 

This Devill here shall be my substitute; 

For that John Mortimer^ which now is dead. 

In face, in gate, in speech he doth resemble. 

By this, I shall perceive the Commons minde. 

How they affedt the House and Clayme of Yorke. 

Say he be taken, rackt, and tortur'd ; 

I know, no paine they can inflid upon him. 

Will make him say, I mov'd him to those Armes. 

Say that he thrive, as 'tis great like he will. 

Why then from Ireland come I with my strength, 

And reape the Harvest which that Rascall soVd. 

For Humfrey ; being dead, as he shall be^ 

And Henry put apart: the next for me. ' Enit, 
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Where is our Unckle ? what's the matter, St^folke ? 

Suffi Dead in his Bed» my Lord : Ghiter is dead. 

Queene, Many God forfend. 

Card, Gods secret Judgement : I did dreame to Night, 
The Duke was dumbe, and could not speake a word. 

King sounds. 

Qu, How fares my Lord ? Helpe Lords, the King is 
dead. 

Som, Rere up his Body, wring him by the Nose. 

Qu. Runne, goe, helpe, helpe : Oh Henry ope thine eyes. 

Suffi He doth revive againe, Madame be patient. 

King. Oh heavenly God. 

Qu. How fares my gracious Lord ? 

Suffl Comfort my Soveraigne, gracious Henry comfort. 

King. What, doth my Lord of Suffolke comfort me ? 
Came he right now to sing a Ravens Note, 
Whose dismall tune bereft my Vitall powres : 
And thinkes he, that the chirping of a Wren, 
By crying comfort from a hollow breast. 
Can chase away the first-conceived sound ? 
Hide not thy poyson with such sugred words, 
Lay not thy hands on me : forbeare I say. 
Their touch affrights me as a Serpents sting. 
Thou baaefull Messenger, out of my sight : 
Upon thy eye-balls, murderous Tyrannie 
Sits in grim Majesde, to fright the World. 
Looke not upon me, for thine tye% are wounding ; . 
Yet doe not goe away : come Basiliske, 
And kill the innocent gazer with thy sight : 
For m the shade of death, I shall finde joy ; 
In life, but double death, now GhsUr^s dead. 

Queens. Why do you rate my Lord of Sufiblke thus i 
Although the Duke was enemie to him, 
Yet he most Christian-like laments his death : 
And for my telfci Foe as he was to me. 
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Knowing that thou wouldst have me drown'd on ahore 

With teares as salt as Sea, dirough thy unkindnease. 

The splitting Rockes cowr'd in the sinking sands, 

And would not dash me with their ragg^ sides. 

Because thy flinty heart more hard then they, 

Might m thy PaUaoe, peridi ERanor. 

As fo as I could ken thy Chalky Clifies, 

When ^m thy Shore, the Tempest beate us backe, 

I stood upon the Hatches in the storme : 

And when the duskie sky, began to rob 

My eamest-gaping-sight of thy Lands yiew, 

I tooke a costly Jewell from my necke, 

A Hart it was bound in with Diamonds, 

And threw it towards thy Land : The Sea receiT'd it. 

And so I wished thy Body might my Heart: 

And even with this, I lost faire Englands view. 

And bid mine eyes be packing with my Heart, 

And call'd them blinde and duskie Spedacles, 

For loosing ken of ADnoiu wished Coast. 

How often have I tempted Su£R>lkes tongue 

(The agent of thy foule inconstancie) 

To sit and watch me as Atcamiu did. 

When he to madding Dtdo would unfold 

His Fathers Ads, conunenc'd in burning Troy. 

Am I not witcht like her ? Or thou not fidse like him ? 

Aye me, I can no more : Dye £&ior. 

For Henry weepes, that^thou dost live so long, 

Noyte within. Enter IVarwicke^ and maty Commons. 

War. It is reported, mighty Soveraigne, 
That good Duke Hun^rey Traiterously is murdred 
By Suffblke, and the Cardinal! Beanford* meanet : 
The Commons like an angry Hive of Bees 
That want their Leader, scatter up and downe, 
And care not who they sting in his revenge. 
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Of ashy semUance, meager, pale, and Uoodlesae, 
Being all descended to the labouring heart. 
Who in the G>nflia that it holds with death, 
Attrads the same for aydance 'gainst the enemy. 
Which with the heart there cooles, and ne*re retometh. 
To blush and beautifie the Cheeke againe. 
But see, his (ace is Uacke, and full of blood : 
His eye-balles further out, than when he li?ed. 
Staring full gasdy, like a strangled man : 
His hayre up rear'd, his nostrils stretcht with stmgling : 
His hands abroad displayed, as one that graspt 
And tugg'd for Life, and was by strength subdude. 
Looke on the sheets his haire (you see) is sticking. 
His well proportion'd Beard, made rufie and rugged. 
Like to the Summers Come by Tempest lodged : 
It cannot be but he was murdred heere. 
The least of all these signes were probable. 

^1^ Why Warwicke, who should do the D. to death ? 
My selfe and Beauford had him in protedion. 
And we I hope sir, are no murtherers. 

War. But both of you were yowed D. Humfiriet foes. 
And you (forsooth) had the good Duke to keepe : 
Tis like you would not feast him like a friend. 
And 'tis well seene, he found an enemy. 

Queen. Than you belike suq)ed these NoUemen, 
As guilty of Duke Hun^riee timelesse death. 

IVarw. Who finds the Heyfer dead, and bleeding fipedi. 
And sees ^st^-by, a Butcher with an Axe, 
But will suspe6l^ 'twas he that made the slaughter i 
Who finds the Partridge in the Puttocks Neat, 
But may imagine how the Bird was dead. 
Although the Kyte soare with unbloudied Beake i 
Even so suspitious is this Tragedie. 

Qu. Are you the Butcher, SuffoU f wheie'a your 
Is Beauford tenn'd a Kyte i where are his Talbna I 
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King, What stronger Breit^flate then a heart untainted ? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath hit Qoarrdl just ; 
And he but naked, though lockt up in Stede, 
Whose Conscience with Injustice is corrupted, jf noyu wthm, 

Qveene, What noyse is this ? 

Enter SuffMe and IFarwchf with their weefans dbrawm. 

King. Why how now Lords ? 
Your wrathfull Weapons drawne. 
Here m our presence ? Dare you be so bold ? 
Why what tumultuous clamor have we here ? 

Suffl The trayt'rous Warwick^ with the men of Bniy, 
Set all upon me, mightie Soveraigne. 

Enter SaBihuj. 

SaRsL Sin stand apart, the King shall know your minde. 
Dread Lord, the Commons send you word by me^ 
Unlesse Lord S^olke straight be done to death. 
Or banished &ire Englands Territories^ 
They will by violence teare him finom your PaUace, 
And torture him with grievous lingring death. 
They say, by him the good Duke Hmrfrey d/de : 
They say, m him they feare your Highnesse death ; 
And meere instind of Love and Loyaltie, 
Free from a stubb(»ne opposite inttot. 
As bebg thought to contradid your liking. 
Makes them thus forward in his Banishment 
They say, in care of your most Royall Person, 
That if your Highnesse should intend to skepe^ 
And charge, that no man should disturbe your rest, 
In paine of your dislike, or paine of death ; 
Yet notwithstanding such a strait Edi^ 
Were there a Serpent seene, with forked To^goe^ 
That slyly glyded towards your Majestiet 
It were but neoessarie you were wak't 
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On any ground that I am Ruler of» 

The World shall not be Ransome for thy Life. 

Come Warwicke^ come good Warwkke^ goe with mee, 

I have great matters to impart to thee. Exit, 

Qu. Mischance and Sorrow goe along with you^ 
Hearts Discontent, and sowre Afflidion, 
Be play-fellowes to keepe you companie : 
There's two of you, the Devill make a third. 
And three-fold Vengeance tend upon your steps. 

Suffi Cease, gentle Queene, these Execrations, 
And let thy SuJfoUte take his heavie leave. 

Queau Fye Coward woman, and soft harted wretch. 
Hast thou not spirit to curse thiae enemy« 

Suf, A plague upon them : wherefore should I cursse them ? 
Woidd curses kill, as doth the Mandrakes grone, 
I would invent as bitter searching termes, 
As curst, as harsh, and horrible to heare, 
Delivered strongly through my fixed teeth, 
With full as many signes of deadly hate. 
As leane-fac'd envy in her loathsome cave. 
My tongue should stumble in mine earnest words. 
Mine eyes should sparkle like the beaten Flint, 
Mine haire be fixed an end, as one distrad : 
I, every joynt should seeme to curse and ban. 
And even now my burthen'd heart would breake 
Should I not curse them. Poyson be their drinke. 
Gall, worse then Gall, the daintiest that they taste : 
Their sweetest shade, a grove of C^nesse Trees : 
Their cheefest Prospect, murd'ring Basiliskes : 
Their softest Touch, as smart as Lyzards stings : 
Their Musicke, firightfiill as the Serpents hisse, 
And boading Screech-Owles, make the Consort fulL 
All the fbule terrors in darke seated hel l 

Qu. Enough sweet Sufiblke, thou torment'st thy selfe, 
And these dread curses like the Sunne 'gainst glasses 
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Enter FoMx. 

Quitne. Whether goes Famx so (ist? What newes I prethee? 

Faux. To signifie unto his Majesty, 
That Cardioall Bemford is at point of death : 
For sodainly a greerous skknesse tooke him. 
That makes him gaspe, and stare, and catch the aire, 
Blaspheming God, and cuning men on earth. 
Sometime he talkes, as if Duke Hmi^riei Ghost 
Were by his side : Sometime, he calles the King, 
And whispers to hb pillow, as to him. 
The secrets of his over-chai^ged soule. 
And I am sent to tell his Majestie, 
That even now he cries alowd for him. 

Qu. Go tell this heavy Message to the King. Exit. 

Aye me ! What is this World? What newes are these ? 
But wherefore greeve I at an houres poore losse, 
Omitting Suffblkes exile, my soules Treasure ? 
Why onely Suffblke moume I not for thee ? 
And with the Southeme clouds, contend in teares i 
Theirs for the earths encrease, mine for my sorrowes. 
Now get thee hence, the King thou know'st is commmg, 
Ifthou be found by me, thou art but dead. 

^1^ If I depart from thee, I cannot lite, 
And in thy sight to dye, what were it dse. 
But like a pleasant slumber m thy lap ? 
Heere could I breath my soule into the ayre. 
As milde and gentle as the Cradle-babe, 
Dying with mothers dugge betweene its lips. 
Where from thy sight, I should be raging mad. 
And cry out for thee to dose up mine eyes : 
To have thee with thy lippes to stop my mouth : 
So should'st thou eyther tnme my fljring socde. 
Or I should breathe it so into thy body. 
And then it liv'd in sweete Eltziom. 
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Bring the strong poyson that I bought of him. 

King. O thou etemall naover of the heavens, 
Looke with a gentle eye upon this Wretch, 
Oh beate away the busie medling Fiend, 
That layes strong siege unto this wretches soule, 
And from his bosome purge this blacke dispaire. 

fTar. See how the pangs of death do make him grin. 

Sal, Disturbe him not, let him passe peaceably. 

King. Peace to his soule, if Gods good pleasure be. 
Lord Card'nall, if thou think'st on heavens blisse, 
Hold up thy hand, make signall of thy hope. 
He dies and makes no signe : Oh God forgive him. 

fTar. So bad a death, argues a monstrous life. 

King. Forbeare to judge, for we are sinners all. 
Close up his e3res, and draw the Curtaine close. 
And let us all to Meditation. Exeunt. 

jilarum. Fight at Sea. Ordnance goet off. 
Enter Lieutenant^ Suffolhe^ and other t. 

Lieu. The gaudy blabbing and remorsefull day. 
Is crept into the bosome of the Sea: 
And now loud houlmg Wolves arouse the Jades 
That dragge the Tragicke melancholy night : 
Who with their drowsie, slow, and flagging wings 
Cleape dead-mens graves, and from their misty Jawes, 
Breath foule contagious darknesse in the ajrre : 
Therefore bring forth the Souldiers of our prize, 
For whilst our Pinnace Anchors in the Downes, 
Heere shall they make their ransome on the sand. 
Or with their blood staine this discoloured shore. 
Maister, this Prisoner freely give I thee. 
And thou that art his Mate, make boote of this : 
The other Waber WUtmore is thy share. 

I. Gent. What is my ransome Master, let me know. 

Ma. A thousand Crownes, or else lay down your head 
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Hast thou not kist thy hand, and held my stirrop ? 

Bare-headed plodded by my fbo^>cloth Mule, 

And thought thee happy when I shooke my head. 

How often hast thoa waited at my cup. 

Fed from my Trencher, kneel'd downe at the boord. 

When I have feasted with Queene Margaret P 

Remember it, and let it make thee Crest-falnCy 

ly and alay this thy abortive Pride : 

How in our voyding Lobby hast thou stood. 

And duly wayted for my comming forth ? 

This hand of mine hath writ in thy behatfe, 

And therefore shall it charme thy riotous tongue. 

H^hk, Speak Captaine, shall I stab the forlorn Swain. 
Litu. First let my words stab him, as he hath me. 
Suf. Base slave, thy words are blunt, and so art thou. 
LUu. Convey him hence, and on our long boats side. 

Strike off his head. 

Suf. Thou dar'st not for thy owne. 

ZrfCTi. Pooler Sir Pook ? Lord, 
I kennell, puddle, sinke, whose filth and dirt 
Troubles the silver Spring, where England drinkes : 
Now will I dam up this thy yawning mouth. 
For swallowing the Treasure of the Realme. 
Thy lips that kist the Queene, shall sweepe the ground : 
And thou that smil'dst at good Dyke Humfiut death. 
Against the senselesse windes shall grin in vaine. 
Who in contempt shall hisse at thee againe. 
And wedded be thou to the Hagges of hell. 
For daring to aflfye a mighty Lord 
Unto the daughter of a woithlesse King, 
Having neyther. Subjed, Wealth, nor Diadem : 
By divelliflh policy art thou growne great. 
And like ambitious Sylla over-gorg'd. 
With gobbets of thy Mother-bleeding heart. 
By thee AmtM and Mcwm were sold to France. 
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Us'd to command, untaught to pleade for Evour. 
Fame be it, we should honor such as these 
With humble suite: no, rather let my head 
Stoope to the blocke, then these knees bow to any. 
Save to the God of heaven, and to my King : 
And sooner dance upon a bloody pole. 
Then stand uncovered to the Vulgar Groome. 
True Nobility, is exempt firom feare : 
More can I beare, then you dare execute. 

LUu, Hale him away, and let him talke no more : 
Come Souldiersy shew what cruelty ye can. 

Suf, That this my death may never be forgot. 
Great men oft dye by vilde Bezonions. 
A Romane Sworder, and Bandetto slave 
Murdered sweet Tuliy, Brutus Bastard hand 
Stab'd JuBui Cssar. Savage Islanders 
Pompey the Great, and SuffoUtt dyes by Pyrats. 

Exit Waier tuitb SuffoUe. 

Lieu. And as for these whose ransome we have set, 
It is our pleasure one of them depart : 
Therefore come you with us, and let him go. 

Exit Lioitaumtf ami tie rest. 

Manet the first Gent. Enter Walter with the body. 

Wal. There let his head, and livelesse bodie lye, 
Untill the Queene his Misms bury it. Exk Walter. 

I. Gent. O barbarous and bloudy spedade. 
His body will I beare unto the King : 
If he revenge it not, yet will his Friends, 
So will the Queene, that living, held him deere. 

Enter Bew^ and John HtJland, 

Bevis. Come and get thee a sword, though made of a Lath, 
they have bene up these two dayes. 

Jfol. They have the more neede to akepe now then. 
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Cade, My wife deacended of the Lades, 

But, She was indeed a Pedleri daughter, & sold many Laces. 

Weaver. But now of late, not able to travell with her furr'd 
Packe, she washes buckes here at home. 

Cade, Therefore am I of an honorable house. 

Bui. I by my faith, the field is honourable, and there was he 
borne, under a hedge: for his Father had never a house but 
the Cage. 

Cade, Valiant I am. 

Weaver. A must needs, for beggery is valiant. 

Cade. I am able to endure much. 

But, No question of that : for I have seene him whipt three 
Market dayes together. 

Cade. I feare neither sword, nor %x^ 

Wea. He neede not feare the sword, for his Coate is of proofe. 

But. But me thinks he should stand in feare of ^y being 
burnt i'th hand for stealing of Sheepe. 

Cade, Be brave then, for your Captaine is Brave, and Vowes 
Reformation. There shall be in England, seven halfe peny Loaves 
sold for a peny : the three hoop'd pot, shall have ten hoopes, and 
I wil make it Fellony to drink small Beere. All the Realroe 
shall be in Common, and m Cheapside shall my Palfrey go to 
grasse : and when I am King, as Eling I will be. 

All, God save your Majesty. 

Cade. I thanke you good people. There shall bee no mony, 
all shall eate and drinke on my score, and I will apparrell them 
all in one Livery, that they may agree like Brothers, and worship 
me their Lord. 

But. The first thing we do, let's kiU all the Lawyers. 

Cade, Nay, that I meane to do. Is not this a lamentable 
thing, that of the skin of an innocent Lambe should be made 
Parchment ; that Parchment being scribeld ore, should undoe a 
man. Some say the Bee stings^ but I say, 'tis the Bees waxe : for 
I did but seale once to a thing, and I was never mine owne man 
smce. How now ? Who's there ? 
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EtUer Sir Humfrey Stafford^ and his Brother ^ with 

Drum and Sol£ers. 

Siqf. Rebellious Hinds, the filth and scum of Kent, 
Mark'd for the Gallowes : Lay your Weapons downe. 
Home to your Cottages : forsake this Groome. 
The King is mercifully if you revolt. 

Bro. But angry, wrathfiilly and inclined to blood. 
If you go forward : therefore yeeld, or dye. 

Cade. As for these silken-coated slaves I passe not. 
It is to you good people, that I speake. 
Over whom (in time to come) I hope to raigne : 
For I am rightfull heyre unto the Crowne. 

Siqffl Villaine, thy Father was a Playsterer, 
And thou thy selfe a Sheareman, art thou not ? 
Cade, And ^Jism was a Gardiner. 
Bro. And what of that ? 

Cade. Marry, this Edmund Mortimer Earle of March, married 
the Duke of Clarence daughter, did he not ? 
Staf. I sir. 

Cade. By her he had two children at one birth. 
Bro. That's false. 

Cade. I, there's the question ; But I say, 'tis true : 
The elder of them being put to nurse. 
Was by a begger-woman stolne away, 
And ignorant of hb birth and parentage, 
Became a Bricklayer,^ when he came to age. 
His Sonne am I, deny it if you can. 

But. Nay, 'tis too true, therefore he shall be King. 
Wea. Sir, he made a Chimney in my Fathers house, ft the 
brickes are alive at this day to testifie it : therefore deny it not. 

Sti^. And will you credit this base Drudges Woixies, that 
q)eakes he knowes not what. 
. jiil. I marry will we : therefore get ye gone. 
Bro. Jacke Cade, the D. of York hath tau^^t yoa this. 
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£nter Cade and tie rest. 

Cade. Where's Dicke, the Butcher of Aahfoid? 

But. Heere sir. 

Cade. They fell before thee like Sheepe and Oxen, & thou 
behaved'st thy selfe, as if thou hadst beene in thine owne Slaughter- 
house : Therfbre thus will I reward thee» the Lent shall bee as 
long againe as it is, and thou shalt have a License to kill for a 
hundred lacking one. 

But. I desire no more. 

Cade. And to speake truth, thou desenr'st no lesse. 
This Monument of the vi^ory will I beare, and the bodies shall 
be dragged at my horse heeles, till I do come to London,. where 
we will have the Maiors sword bom before us. 

But. If we meane to thrive, and do good, breake open the 
GaoleSy and let out the PrisonersL 

Cade, Feare not that I warrant thee. Come, let's march 
towards London. Exeunt. 

Enter the King with a SuffScation^ and tbe Queene with SuffbUee 
beady the Duke of BucUt^iam, and tie Lord Say. 

Queene. Oft have I heard that greefe softens tbe mmd. 
And makes it fearefull and degenerate, 
Thinke therefore on revenge^ and cease to weepe. 
But who can cease to weepe, and looke on this. 
Heere may his head lye on my throbbing brest : 
But Where's the body that I should imbiace i 

Buc. What answer makes your Grace to the Rebdls SuppUca- 
tioQ? 

King. lie send some holy Bishop to intmt : 
For God forbid, so many simple soulet 
Should perish by the Sword. And I my sel^ 
Rather then bloody Warre shall cut them short» 
Will parley with Jacke Cade their GeneralL 
But stay, Ue read it over once againe. 
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And therefore in this Citty will I stay. 
And live alone as secret as I may. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mess. Jacke Cade hath gotten London-bridge. 
The Citizens flye and forsake their houses : 
The Rascall people, thirsting after prey, 
Joyne with the Traitor, and they joyntly sweare 
To spoyle the City, and your Royall Court. 

Buc, Then linger not my Lord, away, take horse. 

Kmg. Come Margaret^ God our hope will succor us. 

Qu. My hope is gone, now Sufiblke is deceast. 

King. Farewell my Lord, trust not the Kentish Rebels. 

Buc. Trust no body for feare you betraid« 

^^1^. The trust I have, is in mine innocence, 
And therefore am I bold and resolute. Exeunt, 

Enter Lord Scales upon the Tower walking. Then enters 
two or three Citizens below. 

Scales, How now ? Is Jacke Cade slaine ? 

I. Cit, No my Lord, nor likely to be slaine : 
For they have wonne the Bridge, 
Killing all those that withstand them : 
The L. Maior craves ayd of your Honor from the Tower 
To defend the City from the Rebels. 

Scales, Such ayd as I can spare you shall conmiand. 
But I am troubled heere with them my selfe, 
The Rebels have assay'd to win the Tower. 
But get you to Smithfield, and gather head, 
And thither I will send you Mathew Goffe. 
Fight for your King, your Countrey, and your Lives, 
And so &rwell, for I must hence againe. Exeunt. 

Enter Jacke Cade and the rest, and strikes his stqffe on 

London stone. 
Cade. Now is Mortimer Lord of this Citj, 
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Unlesse hia teeth be pull'd oat 

Cade. And hence-forward all things shall be in Common. 

Enter a Meisenger. 
Met, My Lord, a prize, a prize, heeres the Lord Si^y which 
sold the Townes in France. He that made us pay one and 
twenty Fifteenes, and one shilling to the pound, the last Subsidie. 

Enter George^ tuiti tie Lord Say. 

Cade. Well, hee shall be beheaded for it ten times : Ah thou 
Say, thou Sui^, nay thou Buckram Lord, now art thou within 
potnt-blanke of our Jurisdiction Regall. What canst thou 
answer to my Majesty, for giving up of Normandie unto Mounsieur 
Banmecuy the Dolpfaine of France ? Be it knowne unto thee by 
these presence, even the presence of Lord Mortimer^ that I am 
the Beesome that must sweepe the Court cleane of such filth as 
thou art : Thou hast most traiterously corrupted the youth ot 
the Realme, in eredting a Grammar Schoole : and whereas before, 
our Fore-fiithers had no other Bookes but the Score and the 
Tally, thou hast caused printing to be us'd, and contrary to the 
King, his Crowne, and Dignity, thou hast built a Paper-MilL 
It will be prooved to thy Face, that thou hast men about thee, 
that usually talke of a Nowne and a Verbe, and such aUiominable 
wordes, as no Christian eare can endure to heare. Thou hast 
appointed Justices of Peace, to call poore men before them, about 
matters they were not able to answer* Moreover, thou hast put 
them in prison, and because they could not reade, thou hast 
hang'd them, when (indeede) onely for that cause they have 
beene most worthy to live. Thou dost ride in a foot^oth, dost 
thou not? 

Say. What of that? 

Cade. Marry, thou ought'st not to let thy horse weare a 
Ckake, when honester men then thou go in their Hose and 
Doublets. 

Dicke. And worice in their shirt to, as my selfe for example, 
that am a butcher. 
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Dkke. Why dost thou quiver roan ? 

Say, The Palde, and not feare provokes me. 

Cade. Nay, he noddes at us, as who should say, He be even 
with you. lie see if his head will stand steddier on a pole, or 
no : Take him away, and behead him. 

^o^. Tell me : wherein have I ofiended most ? 
Have I afFeded wealth, or honor ? Speake. 
Are my Chests fill'd up with extorted Gold ? 
Is my Apparrell sumptuous to behold ? 
Whom have I injur'd, that ye seeke my death ? 
These hands are free from guildesse bloodsheddbg. 
This breast from harbouring foule deceitfull thoughts. 
O let me live. 

Cade. I feele remorse in my selfe with his words : but He 
bridle it : he shall dye, and it bee but for pleading so well for his 
life. Away with him, he ha's a Familiar under his Tongue, he 
speakes not a Gods name. Goe, take him away I say, and strike 
off his head presendy, and then breake into his Sonne in Lawes 
house. Sir Jamee Cromer^ and strike off his head, and bring them 
both uppon two poles hither. 

jill. It shall be done. 

Say. Ah Countrimen : If when you make your prair's, 
God should be so obdurate as your selves : 
How would it &ie with your departed soules. 
And therefore yet relent, and save my life 

Cade. Away with him, and do as I command ye : the proudest 
Peere in the Realme, shall not weare a head on his shoulders, 
unlesse he pay me tribute : there shall not a maid be married, but 
the shall pay to me her Maydenhead ere they have it : Men shall 
hold of mee in Capite. And we charge and command, that their 
wives be as free as heart can wish, or tongue can telL 

Dkke. My Lord, 
When shall we go to Cheapside, and take up ccmimodities c^n 
our billes? 

Cade. Marry presently. 

M. Obrafv. 
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Enler one with the heads. 

Cade. But is not this braver : 
Let them kisse one another : For they lov'd well 
When they were alive* Now part them againe, 
Least they consult about the g^vmg up 
Of some more Townes in France. Soldiers, 
Deferre the spoile of the Citie untill night : 
For with these borne before us, in steed of Maces, 
Will we ride through the streets, & at every Comer 
Have them kisse. Away, E^t. 

Alarum^ and Retreat, Enter ageune Cade^ and aU tie raiblement. 

Cade. Up Fish-streete, downe Saint Magnes comer, kill and 
knocke downe, throw them into Thames : Sound a parky. 

What noise is this I heare ? 
Dare any be so bold to sound Retreat or Parley 
When I command them kill ? 

Enter Buckingbam^ and old Clifford 

Sue. I heere they be, that dare and will disturb thee : 
Know Cade^ we come Ambassadors from the King 
Unto the Commons, whom thou hast misled. 
And heere piunounce finee pardon to them all. 
That will forsake thee, and go home in peace, 

CRf. What say ye Countrimen, will ye relent 
And yeeld to mercy, whil'st 'tis offered you. 
Or let a nibble leade you to your deaths. 
Who loves the King, and will imbrace his pardon. 
Fling up his cap, and say, God save his Majesty. 
Who hateth him, and honan not his Father, 
Henry the fift, that made all France to quake, 
Shake he his weapon at us, and passe by. 

Jin, God save the King, God save Uw King. 

Cade. What Buckingham and Cli£S>rd are ye to brave ? And 
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you base Pezants, do ye beleeye him, will you needs be hang'd 
with your Pardons about your neckes ? Hath my sword there- 
fore broke through London gates, that you should leave me at the 
White-heart in Southwarke. I thought ye would never have 
^ven out these Armes til you had recovered your ancient Free- 
dome. But you are all Recreants and Dastards, and delight to 
live in slaverie to the Nobility. Let them breake your backes 
with burthens, take your houses over your heads, ravish your 
Wives and Daughters before your faces. * For me, I will make 
shift for one, and so Gods Cunse light uppon you all. 

jia. Wee'l follow Cade, 
Wee'l follow CaUt, 

CUf. Is Cade the sonne of Henry the fift. 
That thus you do exclaime youl go with him. 
Will he condud you through the heart of France, 
And make the meanest of you Earles and Dukes ? 
Alas, he hath no home, no place to flye too : 
Nor knowes he how to live, but by the spoile, 
Unlesse by robbing of your Friends, and us. 
Wer't not a shame, that whilst you live at jarre, 
The fearfuU French, whom you late vanquidied 
Should make a start ore-seas, and vanquish you i 
Me thinkes alreadie in this civill broyle, 
I see them Lording it in London streets, 
Crying rdnago unto aU they meete. 
Better ten thousand base-borne Cades miscarry. 
Then you should stoope unto a Frenchmans mercy. 
To France, to France, and get what you have lost : 
Spare England, for it is your Native Coast : 
Henry hath mony, you are strong and manly : 
God on our side, doubt not of Vi^rie. 

An. A Clifibid, a Clifford, 
Weel follow the King, and ClifibnL 

Cade. Was ever Feather so Kghtly Uowne too & fro, as this 
multitude? Tfie name of Henry the fift, hakt them to an 
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hundred mischiefesy and makes them leave mee desolate. I see 
them lay their heades together to surprize me. My sword make 
way for me, for heere is no staying : in despight of the divels and 
hell, have through the verie middest of you, and heavens and 
honor be witnesse, that no want of resolution in mee^ but onely 
my Followers base and ignominious treasons, makes me betake 
mee to my heeles. Exit. 

BucL What, is he fled ? Go some and follow him, 
And he that brings his head unto the King, 
Shall have a thousand Crownes for his reward. 

Exeunt sonu of them. 
Follow me souldiers, wee'l devise a meane, 
To reconcile you all unto the King. Exeunt omnei. 

Sound Trumpets* Enter Kingy Queene, and Somerset 

on the Tarroi, 

King, Was ever King that joy'd an earthly Throne, 
And could command no more content then I ? 
No sooner was I crept out of my Cradle, 
But I was made a King, at nine months olde. 
Was never Subjedl long'd to be a King, 
As I do long and wish to be a Subject. 

Enter Buckingham and CGffbrd, 

£uc» Health and glad tydings to your Majesty. 
King, Why Buckingham, is the Traitor Cade surprised ? 
Or is he but retir'd to make him strong ? 

Enter Multitudes with Halters about their Necies, 
CRf, He is fled my Lord, and all his powers do yeeld. 

And humbly thus with halters on their neckes. 

Expert your Highnesse doome of life, or death. 
King. Then heaven set ope thy everlasting gates. 

To entertaine my vowes of thankes and praise. 

Souldiers, this day have you redeem'd your lives. 

And shew'd how well you love your Prince & Countrey : 

▼. F 
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Continue still in this so good a minde, 
And Ifemry though he be infortunate. 
Assure your selves will never be unkinde : 
And so with thankes, and pardon to you all, 
I do dismisse you to your severall Countries. 
jfff, God save the King, God save the King. 

Enter a Metsenger. 

Mes, Please it yOur Grace to be advertised. 
The Duke of Yorke is newly come from Ireland, 
And with a puissant and a mighty power 
Of Gallow-glasses and stout Kernes, 
Is marching hitherward in proud array. 
And still proclaimeth as he comes along. 
His Armes are onely to remove from thee 
The Duke of Somerset, whom he tearmes a Traitor. 

King, Thus stands my state, 'twixt Cade and Yorke distrest, 
Like to a Ship, that having scap'd a Tempest, 
Is straight way calme, and boorded with a Pyrate. 
But now is Cade driven backe, his men dispierc'd, 
And now is Yorke in Armes, to second hinu 
I pray thee Buckingham go and meete him, 
And aske him what's the reason of these Armes : 
Tell him. He send Duke Edmund to the Tower, 
And Somertet we will conmiit thee thither, 
Untill his Army be dismist from hinu 

Somerset, My Lord, 
He yeelde my selfe to prison willingly. 
Or unto death, to do my Countrey good. 

King, In any case, be not to rough in termes. 
For he is fierce, and cannot brooke hard Language. 

£uc, 1 will my Lord, and doubt not so to deale. 
As all things shall redound unto your good. 

King. Come wife, let's in, and learne to govern better. 
For yet may England curse my wretched raigne. 

Flourish. Exeunt, 
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Enter Cade, 

Cade, Fye on Ambitions : fie on my selfe, that have a sword, 
and yet am ready to Ornish* These five daies have I hid me in 
these Woods, and durst not peepe out, for all the Country is laid 
for roe : but now am I so hungry, that if I might have a Lease of 
my life for a thousand yeares, I could stay no longer. Where- 
fore on a Bricke wall have I climb'd into this Garden, to see if 
I can eate Grasse, or picke a Sallet another while, which is not 
araisse to coole a mans stomacke this hot weather : and I think 
this word Sallet was borne to do me good, for many a time but 
for a Sallet, my braine-pan had bene cleft with a brown Bill ; and 
many a time when I have beene dry, & bravely marching, it hath 
aerv'd me insteede of a quart pot to drinke in : and now the word 
Sallet must serve me to feed on. 

Enter Iden, 

Iden, Lord, who would live turmoyled in the Court, 
And may enjoy such quiet walkes as these ? 
This small inheritance my Father left me, 
Contenteth me, and worth a Monarchy. 
I seeke not to waxe great by others warning. 
Or gather wealth I care not with what envy : 
Sufficetb, that I have maintaines my state, 
And sends the poore well pleased from my gate. 

Cade. Heere's the Lord of the soile come to seize me for a 
ttray, for entering his Fee-simple without leave. A Villaine, 
thou wilt betray me, and get a looo. Crownes of the Eang by 
carrying my head to him, but lie make thee eate Iron like an 
Ostridge, and swallow my Sword like a great pin ere thoa and 
I part. 

Idoi, Why rude Companion, whatsoere thou be, 
I know thee not, why then should I betray thee ? 
Is't not enough to breake into my Garden, 
And like a Theefe to come to rob my grounds : 
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Climbing my walles inspight of me the Owner, 
But thou wilt brave me with these sawcie termes ? 

Cade, Brave thee ? I by the best blood that ever was broach'd, 
and beard thee to. Looke on mee well, I have eate no meate 
these five dayes, yet come thou and thy five men, and if I doe not 
leave you all as dead as a doore naile, I pray God I may never 
eate grasse more. 

Iden, Nay, it shall nere be said, while England stands, 
That jIUxander Iden an Esquire of Kent, 
Tooke oddes to combate a poore femisht man, 
Oppose thy stedfast gazing eyes to mine. 
See if thou canst out-face me with thy lookes : 
Set limbe to limbe, and thou art farre the lesser : 
Thy hand is but a finger to my fist, 
Thy legge a sdcke compared with this Truncheon, 
My foote shall fight with all the strength thou hast. 
And if mine arme be heaved in the Ayre, 
Thy grave is digg'd already in the earth : 
As for words, whose greatnesse answer's words. 
Let this my sword report what speech forbeares. 

Cade. By my Valour : the most compleate Champion that ever 
I heard. Steele, if thou tume the edge, or cut not out the burly 
bon'd Clowne in chines of Beefe, ere thou sleepe in thy 
Sheath, I beseech Jove on my knees thou mayst be tum'd to 
Hobnailes. 

Heere they Flghu 

I am slaine. Famine and no other hath slaine me, let ten 
thousand divelles come against me, and give me but the ten meales 

1 have lost, and I'de defie them all. Wither Garden, and be 
henceforth a burying place to all that do dwell in this house, 
because the unconquered soule of Cade is fled. 

Iden. Is't Cade that I have slain, that monstrous traitor ? 
Sword, I will hallow thee for this thy deede, 
And hang thee o're my Tombe, when I am dead. 
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Ne're shall this blood be wiped from thy point. 
But thou shalt weare it as a Heralds coate. 
To emblaze the Honor that thy Master got. 

Cade, Iden farewell, and be proud of thy viftory : Tell Kent 
from me, she hath lost her best man, and exhort all the World 
to be Cowards : For I that never feared any, am vanquished by 
Famine, not by Valour. Dyes, 

Id. How much thou wrong'st me, heaven be my judge ; 
Die damned Wretch, the curse of her that bare thee : 
And as I thrust thy body in with my sword. 
So wish I, I might thrust thy soule to hell. 
Hence will I dragge thee headlong by the heeles 
Unto a dunghill, which shall be thy grave, 
And there cut off thy most ungracious head. 
Which I will beare in triumph to the King, 
Leaving thy trunke for Crowes to feed upon. Exit, 

Enter Torke^ and his Army of Irlsb^ with Drum 

and Colours. 

Tor, From Ireland thus comes York to claim his right. 

And plucke the Crowne from feeble Henries head. 

Ring Belles alowd, bume Bonfires cleare and bright 

To entertaine great Englands lawful] King. 

Ah SanSa Majestas ! who would not buy thee deere ? 

Let them obey, that knowes not how to Rule. 

This hand was made to handle nought but Gold. 

I cannot give due a^ion to my words. 

Except a Sword or Scepter ballance it. 

A Scepter shall it have, have I a soule, 

On which He tosse the Fleure-de-Luce of France. 

Enter Buchmgham, 

Whom have we heere ? Buckingham to disturbe me ? 

The king hath sent him sure : I must dissemble, 
Buc, Yorke, if thou meanest wel, I greet thee wdL 
Tor, Humfrey of Buckingham, I accept thy greeting. 
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Art thou a Meaenger, or come of jJenore. 

Bmc. A MeflKoger fiom Hemrj^ our dmd Liegc^ 
To know the reatoo of these Armes in peace. 
Or why, thou being a Sufajed, as I am, 
AgaiiMt th J Oath, and trae All^eance iwonie^ 
Should raiae to great a power withoiit hb leatr ? 
Or dare to bring thy Force to neere the Comt ? 

Tor. Scane can I qieake, my ChoDer is so great. 
Oh I could hew up Rockcs» and fight with Ffint, 
I am so angrjr at these abjed teannes. 
And now like Jfyix Tdamommt^ 
On Sheepe or Oxen could I spend my fwie. 
I am farre better borne then is the king : 
More like a King* more Kingfy in my thoughts^ 
But I must make faire weather yet a while, 
"nil Henry be more weake, and I more stiong. 
Buckingham, I prethee pardon me. 
That I hare gi^en no answer all this whfle : 
My minde was troubled with deepe Melanchdiy. 
The cause why I have brought this Annie hither, 
Is to remove proud SomerKt finom the King, 
Seditious to his Grace, and to the State. 

Buc, That is too much presun^on on thy part : 
But if thy Annes be to no other end. 
The King hath yeelded unto thy demand : 
The Duke of Somerset is in the Tower. 

Torke, Upon thine Honor is he Prisoner ? 

Buck, Upon mine Honor he is Prisoner. 

Torke. Then Buckingham I do dismisse my Powres. 
Souldiers, I thanke you all : disperse your selves : 
Meet me to morrow in S. Georges Field, 
You shall have pay, and every thing you wish. 
And let my Soveraigne, vertuous Henrj^ 
Command my eldest soone, nay all my sonnes. 
As pledges of my Fealde and Love, 
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lie send them all as willing as I live : 

Lands, Goods, Horse, Armor, any thing I have 

Is his to use, so Somerset may die. 

Buc. Yorke, I commend this kinde submission. 
We twaine will go into his Highnesse Tent. 

Enter King and Attendants. 

King. Buckingham, doth Yorke intend no harme to us 
That thus he marcheth with thee arme in arme ? 

Torke. In all submission and humility, 
Yorke doth present himselfe unto your Highnesse. 

K, Then what intends these Forces thou dost bring ? 

Tor. To heave the Traitor Somerset from hence, 
And fight against that monstrous Rebell Cadi^ 
Who since I heard to be discomfited. 

Enter Iden with Cades head* 

Iden, If one so rude, and of so meane condition 
May passe into the presence of a King : 
Loe, I present your Grace a Traitors head. 
The head of Cade^ whom I in combat slew. 

King, The head of Cade ? Great God, how just art thou ? 
Oh let me view his Visage being dead. 
That living wrought me such exceeding trouble. 
Tell me my Friend, art thou the man that slew him ? 

Iden, I was, an't like your Majesty. 

King, How art thou call'd ? And what is thy degree ? 

Iden. Alexander Iden^ that's my name, 
A poore Esquire of Kent, that loves his King. 

Buc, So please it you my LfOrd, 'twere not amisse 
He were created Knight for his good service. 

King. Iden^ kneele downe, rise up a Knight : 
We give thee for reward a thousand Markes, 
And will, that thou henceforth attend on us. 

Iden. May Iden live to merit such a bountie, 
And never live but true unto his Liege. 
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Enter Queene and Somerset. 

K. See Buckinghaniy Somerset comes with th'Queene, 
Go bid her hide him quickly from the Duke. 

Qu. For thousand Yorkes he shall not hide his head. 
But boldly stand, and front him to his face. 
Tor, How now ? is Somerset at libertie ? 
Then Yorke unloose thy long imprisoned thoughts, 
And let thy tongue be equall with thy heart. 
Shall I endure the sight of Somerset ? 
False King, why hast thou broken ^th with me. 
Knowing how hardly I can brooke abuse? 
ELing did I call thee ? No : thou art not King : 
Not fit to goveme and rule multitudes. 
Which dar'st not, no nor canst not rule a Traitor. 
That Head of thine doth not become a Crowne : 
Thy Hand is made to graspe a Palmers stafle, 
And not to grace an awefiill Princely Scepter. 
That Gold, must round engirt these browes of mine. 
Whose Smile and Frowne, like to Achillea Speare 
Is able with the change, to kill and cure. 
Heere is a hand to hold a Scepter up, 
And with the same to adte controlling Lawes : 
Give place : by heaven thou shalt rule no more 
O're him, whom heaven created for thy Ruler. 

So9u O monstrous Traitor ! I arrest thee Yorke 
Of Capitall Treason 'gainst the King and Crowne : 
Obey audacious Traitor, kneele for Grace. 

Tork. Wold'st have me kneele ? First let me ask of thee. 
If they can brooke I bow a knee to man : 
Sirrah, call in my sonoe to be my bale : 
I know ere they will have me go to Ward, 
They'l pawoe their swords of my infranchiseroent. 

Qu» Call hither CRffhrd^ bid him come amaine. 
To say, if that the Bastard boyes of Yorke 
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Shall be the Surety for their Traitor Father. 

Torie. O blood-bespotted Neopolitan, 
Oat-cast of NafUt^ Englands bloody Scourge, 
The sonnes of Yorke, thy betters in their birth, 
Shall be their Fathers baile, and bane to those 
That for my Surety will refuse the Boyes. 

Enter Edward and Richard. 
See where they come, He warrant they'l make it good. 

Enter CTtjgford, 

Qu. And here comes Clifford to deny their baile. 

C£f, Health, and all happinesse to my Lord the Eling. 

Tor, I thanke thee Clifford: Say, what newes with thee? 
Nay, do not fright us with an angry looke : 
We are thy Soveraigne Clifford, kneele againe ; 
For thy mistaking so, We pardon thee. 

CRf, This is my King Yorke, I do not mistake, 
But thou mistakes me much to thinke I do. 
To Bedlem with him, is the man growne mad. 

King, I Clifford, a Bedlem and ambitious humor 
Makes him oppose himselfe against his King. 

CSf, He is a Traitor, let him to the Tower, 
And chop away that &<5lious pate of his. 

Qu. He is arrested, but will not obey : 
His sonnes (he sayes) shall give their words for him. 

7Vr. Will you not Sonnes ? 

Edw, I Noble Father, if our words will serve. 

Rich, And if words will not, then our Weapons shal. 

Clif, Why what a brood of Traitors have we heere ? 

Torie, Looke in a Glasse, and call thy Image so. 
I am thy King, and thou a false-heart Traitor : 
Call hither to the stake my two brave Beares, 
That with the very shaking of their Chaines, 
They may astonish these fell-lurking Curres, 
Bid Salsbury and Warwicke come to me* 
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Enter the Earlet of IVarwlcke, and Salisbury, 

CTtf. Are these thy Beares ? Wee'l bate thy Bears to death. 
And manacle the Berard in their Chaines, 
If thou dar'st bring tliem to the bayting place. 

Bkh. Oft have I seene a hot ore-weening Curre, 
Run backe and bite, because he was with-held, 
Who being suffered with the Beares fell paw, 
Hath clapt his taile, betweene his legges and cride. 
And such a peece of service will you do, 
If you oppose your selves to match Lord Warwicke. 

Ctif» Hence heape of wrath, foule indigested lumpe, 
As crooked in thy manners, as thy shape. 

Tor. Nay we shall heate you thorowly anon. 

Cttf, Take heede least by your heate you bume your selves : 

King. Why Warwicke, hath thy knee forgot to bow ? 
Old Salisbury, shame to thy silver haire. 
Thou mad misleader of thy brain-sicke sonne, 
What wilt thou on thy death-bed play the Ruffian ? 
And seeke for sorrow with thy spectacles ? 
Oh where is Faith ? Oh, where is Loyalty ? 
If it be banisht from the frostie head. 
Where shall it finde a harbour in the earth ? 
Wilt thou go digge a grave to finde out Warre, 
And shame thine honourable Age with blood ? 
Why art thou old, and want'st experience ? 
Or wherefore doest abuse it, if thou hast it ? 
For shame in dude bend thy knee to me, 
That bowes unto the grave, with mickle age. 

Sal. My Lord, I have considered with my selfe 
The Tide of this most renowned Duke, 
And in my conscience, do repute his grace 
The rightfull heyre to Englands Royall seate. 

King, Hast thou not swome Allegeance unto me ? 

So!. I have. 
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War. Clifford of Cumberland, 'tis Warwicke calles : 
And if thou dost not hide thee from the Beare, 
Now when the angrie Trumpet sounds alarum. 
And dead mens cries do fill the emptie ayre, 
Clifford I say, come forth and fight with me. 
Proud Northerne Lord, Clifford of Cumberland, 
Warwicke is hoarse with calling thee to armes. 

Enter Torke. 

War. How now my Noble Lord ? What all a-foot. 

Tor. The deadly handed Clifford slew mv Steed : 
But match to match I have encountred him. 
And made a prey for Carrion Kytes and Crowes 
Even of the bonnie beast he loved so well. 

Enter CBJord. 

War. Of one or both of us the time is come. 

Tor. Hold Warwick : seek thee out some other chace 
For I my selfe must hunt this Deere to death. 

War. Then nobly Yorke, 'tis for a Crown thou fightst ; 
As I intend Clifford to thrive to day, 
It greeves my soule to leave thee unassail'd. Exit War, 

CUf. What seest thou in me Yorke ? 
Why dost thou pause ? 

Torke. With thy brave bearing should I be in love, 
But that thou art so fiist mine enemie. 

Cttf. Nor should thy prowesse want praise & esteeme. 
But that 'tis shewne ignobly, and in Treason. 

Torke. So let it helpe me now against thy sword. 
As I in justice, and true right expresse it. 

CUf. My soule and bodie on the action both. 

Tor, A dreadfull lay, addresse thee instantly, 

CRf. La fa Corrone let eumenet. 
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Ton Thus Warre hath given thee peace, for thou art sdU, 
Peace with his soule, heaven if it be thy will. 

Enter yong Ctifford^ 

CUf, Shame and Confusion all is on the rout, 
Feare frames disorder, and disorder wounds 
Where it should guard. O Warre, thou sonne of hell, 
Whom angry heavens do make their minister, 
Throw in the frozen bosomes of our part, 
Hot Coales of Vengeance. Let no Souldier flye. 
He that is truly dedicate to Warre, 
Hath no selfe-Iove : nor he that loves himselfe 
Hath not essentially, but by circumstance 
The name of Valour. O let the vile world end, 
And the premised Flames of the Last day. 
Knit earth and heaven together. 
Now let the generall Trumpet blow his blast. 
Particularities, and pettie sounds 
To cease. Was't thou ordain'd (deere Father) 
To loose thy youth in peace, and to atcheeve 
The Silver Livery of advised Age, 
And in thy Reverence, and thy Chaire-dayes, thus 
To die in RufHan battell ? Even at this sight. 
My heart is tum'd to stone : and while 'tis mine. 
It shall be stony. Yorke, not our old men spares : 
No more will I their Babes, Teares Virginall, 
Shall be to me, even as the Dew to Fire, 
And Beautie, that the Tyrant oft reclaimes. 
Shall to my flaming wrath, be Oyle and Flax : 
Henceforth, I will not have to do with pitty. 
Meet I an infant of the house of Yorke, 
Into as many gobbits will I cut it 
As wilde Medea yong jibsirtU did. 
In cruelty, will I seeke out my Fame. 
Come thou new mine of olde Cliffords house : 
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As did JEneas old Anchytes beare. 
So beare I thee upon my manly shoulders : 
But then, JEneas bare a living loade ; 
Nothing 80 heavy as these woes of mine. 

Enter Richard^ and Somerset tojight. 

Rich. So lye thou there : 
For underneath an Ale-house paltry signe. 
The Castle in S. AUxms^ Somerset 
Hath made the Wizard famous in his death : 
Sword, hold thy temper ; Heart, be wrathfull still : 
Priests pray for enemies, but Princes kill. Fight. Excursions. 

Enter King^ Queene^ and others. 

Qu. Away my Lord, you are slow, for shame away. 

IGng. Can we outrun the Heavens i Good Margaret stay. 

Qu. What are you made of? You'l nor fight nor fly : 
Now is it manhood, wisedome, and defence, 
To give the enemy way, and to secure us 
By what we can, which can no more but fljre. 

Alarum a Jarre off. 
If you be tane, we then should see the bottome 
Of all our Fortunes : but if we haply scape, 
(As well we may, if not through your negledt) 
We shall to London get, where you are lov*d. 
And where this breach now in our Fortunes made 
May readily be stopt. 

Enter CBfford. 

CRf, But that my hearts on future mischeefe set, 
I would speake blasphemy ere bid you flye : 
But flye you must : Uncurable discomfite 
Reignes in the hearts of all our present parts. 
Away for your releefe, and we will live 
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To see their day, and them our Fortune give. 

Away my Lord, away. Exeunt, 

jilarum. Retreat, Enter Torke^ Richard^ Warwkke^ and 
Soldiers f with Drum (5* Colours, 

Torie. Of Salsbury, who can report of him, 
That Winter Lyon, who in rage forgets 
Aged contusions, and all brush of Time : 
And like a Gallant, in the brow of youth, 
Repaires him with Occasion. This happy day 
Is not it selfe, nor have we wonne one foot. 
If Salsbury be lost. 

Rich, My Noble Father : 

Three times to day I holpe him to his horse, 
Three times bestrid him : Thrice I led him off, 
Perswaded him from any further a6l : 
But still where danger was, still there I met him. 
And like rich hangings in a homely house^ 
So was his Will, in his old feeble body. 
But Noble as he is, looke where he comes* 

Enter Salisbury, 

Sal. Now by my Sword, well hast thou fought to day 
By'th'Masse so did we all. I thanke you Richard, 
God knowes how long it is I have to live : 
And it hath pleas'd him that three times to day 
You have defended me from imminent death. 
Well Lords, we have not got that which we have, 
'Tis not enough our foes are this time fled, 
Being opposites of such repayring Nature. 

Tori. I know our safety is to follow them. 
For (as I heare) the King is fled to London, 
To call a present Court of Parliament : 
Let us pursue him ere the Writs go forth. 
What sayes Lord Warwicke, shall we after them ? 
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War. After them ; nay before them if we can : 
Now by my hand (Lords) 'twat a glorious day. 
Saint AlboDB battetl wonne by famous Yorke, 
Shall be nemiz'd in all Age to come, 
Sound Drumme and Trumpets, and to London all, 
And more such dayes at these, to ut befall. 
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Aor. Such hope have all die line of John of Gaunt. 

Rich. Thus do I hope to shake King Henries head. 

War^tv, And so doe I, vidt^orious Prince of Torie. 
Before I see thee seated in that Throne, 
Which now the House of lumauier usurpes, 
I vow by Heaven, diese eyes shall never close. 
This is the Pallace of tbe fearefoll King, 
And this the Regall Seat : possesse it Tories 
For this is thine, and not King Henries Heires. 

PlanL Assist me then, sweet Warmek^ and I will. 
For hither we have broken in by force. 

Norf, Wee'le all assist you : he that flyes, shall dye. 

Plant. Thankes gentle Norfdke^ stay by me ray Lords, 
And Souldiers stay and lodge by me this Night. They goe up, 

Warv). And when the Kling conies, offer him no violence, 
Unlesse he seeke to thrust you out perforce. 

Plant. The Queene this day here holds her Pariiament, 
But little thinkes we shall be of her counsaile, 
By words or blowes here let us winne our right 

Rich. Arm'd as we are, let's stay within this House. 

Warm. The Uoody Pariiament shall diis be call'd, 
Unlesse Plantagenet^ Duke of Yorke, be Eling, 
And bashfiill Henry deposed, whose Cowardize 
Hath made us by-words to our enemies. 

Plcmt. Then leave me not, my Lords be resolute, 
I meane to take possession of my Right* 

Waru). Neither the Eling, nor he that loves him best, 
The prowdest hee that holds up Lemeaster^ 
Dares stirre a Wing, if Wamoicl shake his Bells, 
lie plant Plantagenet^ root him up who dares : 
Resolve thee Richard, clayme the English Crowne. 

Flourish. Enter King Henry, CUfford, Northumberland, 
Westmerland, Exeter, and the rest. 

Henry. My Lords, looke where the sturdie Rebel! stts. 
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Torif. It must and shall be so, content thy selfe. 
IVarw, Be Duke of Lancaster, let him be King. 
Westm. He is both King, and Duke of Lancaster, 
And that the Lord of Westmerland shall maintaine. 

fVarw, And War*tviek shall disprove it. You forget. 
That we are those which chas'd you from the field. 
And slew your Fathers, and with Colours spread 
Marcht through the Citie to the Pallace Gates. 

Nortbum* Yes Warwicke^ I remember it to my griefe. 
And by his Soule, thou and thy House shall rue it 
Wettm. Plantagenet^ of thee and these thy sonnes. 
Thy Kinsmen, and thy Friends, He have more lives 
Then drops of bloud were in my Fathers Veines. 

CRffl Urge it no more, lest that in stead of words, 
I send thee, Warwlcke^ such a Messenger, 
As shall avenge his death, before I stirre. 

IVarw. Poore CTtfford^ how I scome his worthlesse Threats. 
Plant, Will you we shew our Title to the Crowne ? 
If not, our $words shall pleade it in the field. 

Henry, What Title hast thou Traytor to the Crowne ? 
My Father was as thou art, Duke of Yorke, 
Thy Grandfather Roger Mortimer^ Earle of March. 
I am the Sonne of Henry the Fift, 
Who made the Dolphin and the French to stoupe. 
And seiz'd upon their Townes and Provinces. 

War*ttj. Talke not of France, dth thou hast lost it all. 
Henry, The Lord Protestor lost it, and not I : 
When I was crown'd, I was but nine moneths old. 

Rkh, You are old enough now. 
And yet me thinkes you loose : 
Father teare the Crowne from the Usurpers Head. 
Edward. Sweet Father doe so, set it on your Head. 
Mount. Good Brother, 
As thou lov'st and honorest Arroes, 
Let's fight it oat, and not stand cavilling thus. 
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.• .^ ;*\^^^0fi^. Plantagenei^ for all the Clayme thoa lay'tt, 
••.^ *• '• ' Thinkc not, that Henry shall be so depos'd. 
**••*.!** Warw, Depos'd he shall be, in despight of alL 

Nortlmmb, Thou art deceiy'd : 
'Tis not thy Southerne power 
Of Essex, Norfolke, Suffi>lke, nor of Kent, 
Which makes thee thus presumptuout and prowd. 
Can set the Duke up in despight of me. 

dtfford. King Hcmj^ be thy Title right or wrong. 
Lord CBfford vowes to fight in thy defence : 
May that ground gape, and swallow roe alive, 
Where I shall kneele to him that slew my Father. 

Henry, Oh CUfford^ how thy words rerire my heart. 

Plant. Henry of Lancaster, resigne thy Crowne : 
What mutter you, or what con8|nre you Lords ? 

Wea^n. Doe right unto this Princely Duke of Yorke, 
Or I will fill the House with armed men. 
And over the Chayie of State, where now he sits, 
Write up his Title with usurping blood* 

He tiampes with biifoot^ and tie Souh&eri shew tkmudoes, 

Henry. My Lord of Warwick, heare but one word. 
Let me for this my lifi; time rdgne as King. 

Plant. Confirme the Crowne to me and to mine Heires, 
And thou shalt reigne in quiet while thou liv'st. 

Henry. I am content : Rkhard Plant^gemt 
Enjoy the Kingdome after my decease. 

CBfford. What wrong is this unto the Prince, your Sonne ? 

Warw. What good is this to England, and himselfe ? 

IVestm. Base, fearefiill, and despayring Henry* 

CRffford. How hast thou injur'd both thy seUe and us ? 

IVestm. I cannot auy to hcare these Artidet. 

Nortbumb. Nor I. 

Chffhrd. Come Cousin, let us tell the Qoeenc these Newet. 

IVestm. Farwdl &int-hearted and degen e r at e Kingi 
In whose cold blood no ^Murke of Honor bides. 
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Henry. Be padent gentle Queene, and I will 

Queau. Who can be patient m such extreames ? 
Ah wretched man, would I had dy'de a Maid I 
And ne^r aeene thee, never borne thee Sonne, 
Seeing thou hast prov'd so unnaturall a Father. 
Hath he deserved to loose his Birth-right thus ? 
Hadst thou but lov'd him halfe so well as I, 
Or felt that paine which I did for him once. 
Or nourisht him, as I did with my blood ; 
Thou would'st have left thy dearest heart^blood there, 
Rather then have made that savage Duke thine Heire, 
And dis-mherited thine onely Sonne. 

Prince, Father, you cannot dis-inherite me : 
If you be King, why should not I succeede ? 

Henry, Pardon me Margaret^ pardon roe sweet Sonne^ 
The Earle of Warwick and the Duke enforc't me. 

Quee, Enforc't thee ? Art thou King, and wilt be forc't ? 
I shame to heare thee speake : ah timorous Wretch^ 
Thou hast undone thy selfe, thy Sonne, and me. 
And giv'n unto the House of Torke such head, 
As thou shalt reigne but by their sufferance. 
To entayle him and his Heires unto the Crowne, 
What is it, but to make thy Sepulcher, 
And creepe into it farre before thy time ? 
IVarwtch is Chancelor, and the Lord of Callice, 
Sterne FalconhrUge commands the Narrow Seas, 
The Duke is made Protestor of the Realme, 
And yet shalt thou be safe ? Such safetie findet 
The trembling Lambe, invironned with Wolves, 
Had I beene there, which am a silly Woman, 
The Souldiers should have toss'd me on their Pikes, 
Before I would have granted to that Ad. 
But thou preferr'st thy Life, before thine Honor. 
And seeing thou do'st, I here divorce my selfe^ 
Both from thy Table Henry, and thy Bed. 
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Edward, No Quarrell, but a alight Contentioii. 

TorJ^e. About what? 

RicL About that which coDcernes your Grace aod 0% 
The Crowne of Englandy Father, which ia youn. 

Torie. Mine Boy ? not till King ffemy be dead. 

Richard Your Right depends not on his life, or death. 

Edward Now you are Heire, therefore enjoy it now : 
By giving the House of Laneatter leave to breathe. 
It will out-runne you. Father, in the end. 

Torke. I tooke an Oath, that hee should quiedy rdgne. 

Edward. But for a Kingdome any Oath may be broken : 
I would breake a thousand Oathes, to reigne one yeere. 

Richard, No : God forbid your Grace should be fbrswome. 

Yorhc, I shall be, if I clayme by open Warre. 

Richard, He prove the contrary, if you*le beare mee speake. 

Torke, Thou canst not, Sonne : it is impossible* 

Richard. An Oath is of no moment, being not tooke 
Before a true and lawfull Magistrate, 
That hath authoritie over him that sweares* 
Henry had none, but did usurpe the place. 
Then seeing 'twas he that made you to depose. 
Your Oath, my Lord, is vaine and frivolous. 
Therefore to Armes : and Father doe but thinke. 
How sweet a thing it is to weare a Crowne, 
Within whose Circuit is EJizsum^ 
And all that Poets &ine of Blisse and Joy. 
Why doe we linger thus ? I cannot rest, 
UnJll the White Rose that I weare, be dy'de 
Even in the luke-warm blood of Henria heart* 

Torke. Richard ynough : I will be King, or dye. 
Brother, thou shalt to London presently. 
And whet on Warwick to this Enterprise. 
Thou Richard shalt to the Duke of Norfblke, 
And tell him privily of our intent. 
You Edward shall unto my I«(mi C^hbrnm^ 
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With whom the Kentishmen will willingly rise. 
In them I trust : for they are Sottldbrs, 
Wittie, courteottSy liberally full of spirit. 
While you are thus imploy'd, what resteth more i 
But that I seeke occasion how to rise. 
And yet the King not priyie to my Drift, 
Nor any of the House of Lameaster. 

Enter Gairui, 
But stay, what Newes ? Why comm'st thou in such poste? 

GahrieL The Quecne, 
With all the Northeme Earies and Lords, 
Intend here to besiege you in your Castle. 
She is hard by, with twentie thousand men : 
And therefore fortifie your Hold, my Lord. 

Torke. I, with my Sword. 
What ? ^ink'st thou, that we feare them ? 
Edward and Richardj you shall stay with me. 
My Brother Mountague shall poste to London. 
Let Noble fVarwkhej Cobbamj and the rest. 
Whom we have left Protedhnv of the King, 
With powrefiill Pollicie strengthen themselves. 
And trust not simple Henrjj nor his Oathes. 

Mount. Brother, I goe : He winne them, feare it not 
And thus most humbly I doe take my leave. Exit Mtmntague. 

Enter Maritmerf and Us Brother. 

TorL Sir Johnf and Sir Hugh Mortimer^ mine Unckles 
You are come to Sandall in a happie houre. 
The Armie of the Queene meane to besiege us. 

John. Shee shall not neede, wee'le meete her in the field* 

Torie, What, with €iyt thousand men ? 

Richard I, with ^ye hundred. Father, for a neede. 
A Woman's genenJl : what should we feare i 

A March afarre ^ 

Edward. I heare their Drummes : 
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Let's set our men in order. 

And issue forth, and bid them Battaile straight 

TarJ^e. Five men to twentie : though the oddes be great, 
I doubt not, Unckle, of our Vidborie. 
Many a Battaile have I wonne in France, 
When as the Enemie hath beene tenne to one : 
Why should I not now have the like successe ? Alarum. Exii, 

Enter Rutland^ and his Tutor. 

Rutland. Ah, whither shall I flye, to scape their hands ? 
Ah Tutor, looke where bloody Clifford comes. 

Enter Clifford, 

CBfford. Chaplaine away, thy Priesthood saves thy life. 
As for the Brat of this accursed Duke, 
Whose Father slew my Father, he shall dye. 

Tutor. And I, my Lord, will beare him company. 

Clifford, Souldiers, away with hinL 

Tutor. Ah Clifford^ murther not this innocent Child, 
Least thou be hated both of God and Man. ExU. 

Clifford. How now ? is he dead alreadie ? 
Or is it feare, that makes him dose his eyes I 
He open them. 

Rutland. So looks the pent-up Lyon o're the Wretch, 
That trembles under his devouring Pawes. 
And so he walkes, insulting o're his Prey, 
And so he comes, to rend his Limbes asunder. 
Ah gende Clifford, kill me with thy Sword, 
And not with such a cruell threatning Looke. 
Sweet CBfford heare me speake, before I dye : 
I am too meane a subjedb for thy Wrath, 
Be thou reveng'd on men, and let me live. 

CUfford In vaine thou speak'st, poore Boy : 
My Fathers blood hath stopt the passage 
Where thy words should enter. 
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Rutland. Then let my Fathers blood open it againe. 
He is a man, and Clifford cope with him. 

Clifford Had I thy Brethren here, their lives and thine 
Were not revenge sufficient for me : 
No, if I digg'd up thy fore-fethers Graves, 
And hung their rotten Coffins up in Chaynes, 
It could not slake mine ire, nor ease my heart 
The sight of any of the House of Torke^ 
Is as a fiirie to torment my Soule : 
And till I root out their accursed Line, 
And leave not one alive, I live in Hell. 
Therefore 

Rutland, O let me pray, before I take my death : 
To thee I pray ; sweet Clifford pitty me. 

Clifford, Such pitty as my Rapiers point affords. 

Rutland. I never did thee harme : why wilt thou slay me ? 

Cl^d Thy Father hath. 

Rutland. But 'twas ere I was borne. 

Thou hast one Sonne, for his sake pitty me. 
Least in revenge thereof, sith God is just. 
He be as miserably slaine as I. 
Ah, let me live in Prison all my dayes. 
And when I give occasion of offence. 
Then let me dye, for now thou hast no cause. 

Chfford. No cause ? thy Father slew my Father : therefore dye. 

Rutland. Dufaclant laudii lumma fit ista iu£, 

CBfford, Plantagenety I come Plantagenet : 
And this thy Sonnes blood cleaving to my Blade, 
Shall rust upon my Weapon, till thy blood 
Coogeal'd with this, doe make me wipe off both. Exit, 

Alarum. Enter Richard^ Duie of Torke. 

Torle. The Army of the Queene hath got the field : 
My Unckles both are slaine, in rescumg me ; 
And all my followers, to the eager (be 
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Turne back, and fljre, like Ships before the Winde, 
Or Lambes pursu'd by hiinger-ttanred Wolyet. 
My Sonnes, God knowet what hath bechanced them : 
But this I know, they have demean'd themadves 
Like men borne to Renowne, by Life or Death, 
Three times did Richard make a Lane to me. 
And thrice cry'de, Courage Father, fight it out : 
And full as oft came Edward to my side, 
With Purple Faulchion, painted to the Hilt^ 
In blood of those that had encountred him : 
And when the hardyest Warriors did retyre, 
Richard cry'de, Charge, and give no foot of ground. 
And cry'de, A Crowne, or else a glorious Tombe, 
A Scepter, or an Earthly Sepulchre. 
With this we charg'd againe : but out alas, 
We bodg'd againe, as I have seene a Swan 
With bootlesse labour swimme against the Tyde, 
And spend her strength with over-matching Waves. 

ji short jilarum witUu. 
Ah hearke, the fatall followers doe pursue. 
And I am faint, and cannot flye their fiirie : 
And were I strong, I would not shunne thdr furie. 
The Sands are numbred, that makes up my Life, 
Here must I stay, and here my Life must end. 

Enter the Queenej CRfford^ Northumberland^ the young 

Prince^ and SoultUert. 

Come bloody Clifford^ rough Northumherland, 
I dare your quenchlesse fiirie to more rage : 
I am your Butt, and I al»de your Shot 

Northumb, Yeeld to our mercy, proud Plantagenet. 

CRfford. I, to such mercy, as his ruthlesse Arme 
With downe-right payment, shew'd unto my Father. 
Now Phaeton hath tumbled firom his Carre, 
And made an Evening at the Noooe-tide Prick. 
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Oh Tygret Heart, wrapt io a Womans Hidc^ 
How coiild'st thoa drayoe the Life-blood of the Child, 
To bid the Father wipe his eyes withall. 
And yet be aeene to beaie a Woman's face ? 
Womeo are toft, iiiilde» pittifull, and flexible ; 
Thou, Sterne, obdafate, flintier roagh, remorseJesse. 
Bidst thoa me rage ? why now thou hast thy widu 
Would'st haye me weepe ? why now thoa hast thy wilL 
For raging Wind blowes up incessant showers. 
And when the Rage alla3res, the Raine begins. 
These Teares are my sweet RutlatuU Obsequies, 
And every drop cryes vengeance for his death, 
'Gainst thee fell Clifford^ and thee false French-woman. 

Narthumb. Beshrew me, but his passions moves me K^ 
That hardly can I check my eyes from Teares. 

Torke. That Face of his. 
The hungry Caniballs would not have toucht. 
Would not have stayn'd with blood : 
But you are more inhumane, more inexoraUe, 
Oh, tenne times nsore then Tygers of Hyrcania. 
See, ruthlesse Queene, a haplesse Fathers Teares : 
This Cloth thou dipd'st in blood of my sweet Boy, 
And I with Teares doe wash the blood away. 
Keepe thou the Napkin, and goe boast of this, 
And if thou tell*st the heavie storie right, 
Upon my Soule, the hearers will shed Teares : 
Yea, even my Foes will shed £m-falling Teares, 
And say, Alas, it was a pittious deed. 
There, take the Crowne, and with the Crowne, my Cone, 
And in thy need, such comfort come to thee. 
As now I reape at thy too cruell handL 
Hard-hearted CRffordXakt me from the Worid, 
My Soule to Heaven, my Blood upon your Heads. 

Nortbumb* Had he been slaughter-man to all my Kinne, 
I should not for my Life but weepe with him. 
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How well resembles it the prime of Youth, 
Trimm'd like a Yonker, prauncing to his Love? 

Ed. Dazle mine eyes, or doe I see three Sunnes ? 

Rich. Three glorious Suanes, each one a perfed Sunne, 
Not seperated with the racking Clouds, 
But sever'd in a pale deare-shining Skjre. 
See^ see, they joyne, embrace, and seeme to kisse. 
As if they vow'd some League inviolable. 
Now are they but one Lampe, one Light, one Sunne : 
In this, the Heaven figures some event. 

Edward, 'Tis wondrous strange, 
The like yet never heard of. 
I thinke it cites us (Brother) to the field, 
That wee, the Sonnes of brave Planiagenet^ 
Each one alreadie blazing by our meedes. 
Should notwithstanding joyne our Lights together. 
And over-shine the Earth, as this the World. 
What ere it bodes, hence-forward will I beare 
Upon my Targuet three ^ire shining Sunnes. 

Richard Nay, beare three Daughters : 
By your leave, I speake it. 
You love the Breeder better then the Male. 

Enter one blowing. 
But what art thou, whose heavie Lookes fore-tell 
Some dreadfull story hanging on thy Tongue ? 

Meu. Ah, one that was a wofull looker on, 
When as the Noble Duke of Yorke was slaine. 
Your Princely Father, and my loving Lord. 

Edward, Oh speake no more, for I have heard too much. 

Richard. Say how he djr'de, for I will heare it alL 

Mesi. Environed he was with many foes» 
And stood against them, as the hope of Troy 
Against the Greekes, that would have entred Troy. 
But HercuUi himselfe must yeeld to oddes : 
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Eii, His name that valiant Duke hath left with thee : 
His Dukedome^ and his Chaire with me is left. 

Rich. Nay, if thou be that Princely Eagles Bird, 
Sliew thy descent by gazing 'gainst the Sunne : 
For Chaire and Dukedome, Throne and Kingdome say. 
Either that is thine, or else thou wer't not his. 

March* Enter fVarwiche^ Marqueue MountacuiCf 

and their Amvf, 

Warwick. How now faire Lords? What faire? What 
newes abroad \ 

Rich. Great Lord of Warwicke, if we should recompc 
Our balefull newes, and at each words deliverance 
Stab Poniards in our flesh, till all were told. 
The words would adde more anguish then the wounds. 

valiant Lord, the Duke of Yorke is slaine. 
Edfv, O Warwicke, Warwicke, that Plcmtagenet 

Which held thee deerely, as his Soules Redemption, 
Is by the steme Lord CBfford done to death. 

IVar. Ten dayes ago, I drown'd these newes in teares. 
And now to adde more measure to your woes, 

1 come to tell you things sith then befalne. 
After the bloody Fray at Wakefield fought, 
Where your brave Father breath'd his latest gaape, 
Tydings, as swifdy as the Postes could runne. 
Were brought me of your Losse, and his Depart. 
I then in London, keeper of the King, 
Muster'd my Soldiers, gathered flockes of Friends, 
Marcht toward S. Albons, to intercept the Queeoe, 
Bearing the King in my behalfe along : 

For by niy Scouts, I was advertised 

That she was comming with a full intent 

To dash our late decree in Parliament, 

Touching King Hewrw Oath, and your Succession : 

Short Tale to make, we at S. Albons met, 
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As he it &m'd for MildQewe^ Peace^ and Pnqrer. 

Rkb. I know it well Lord Warwick, bhaae me noi^ 
'Tia loye I beare thy glories make me apeake: 
But in this trouhknis time, what's to be done ? 
Shall we go throw away our Coates of Steele, 
And wrap our bodies in Uacke mourning Gownet, 
Numb'ring our Ave-Maries with our Beads ? 
Or shall we on the Helmets of our Foes 
Tell our Derotion with re v e ngefu ll Armes ? 
If for the last, say I, and to it Lonis. 

War. Why therefore Warwick came to seek you out. 
And therefore comes my Brother MomtU^gye : 
Attend me Lords, the proud insulting Queene, 
With Clifford^ and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their Feather, many moe proud Birds^ 
Haye wrought the easie^melting ELing, like Wax. 
He swore consent to your Succession, 
His Oath enrolled in the Parliament 
And now to London all the crew aie gon^ 
To frustrate both his Oath, and what beside 
May make against the house of Lancaster. 
Their power (I thinke) is thirty thousand strong : 
Now, if the helpe of Norfblke, and my aelfe. 
With all the Friends that thou brave Earle of Abrch, 
Among'st the loving Welshmen can'st procure. 
Will but amount to five and twende thousanc^ 
Why Via, to London will we march. 
And once againe, bestride our foaming Steeds^ 
And once againe cry Charge upon our Foes, 
But never once againe tume backe and flye. 

Rkb. I, now me thinks I heare great Warwick wpak % 
Ne're may he live to see a Sun«shine day. 
That cries Retire, if Warwicke bid him stay. 

Ed. Lord Warwicke, on thy shoulder will I leane. 
And when thou failst (as God forbid the honxt) ^ 
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To whom do Lyons cast their gentle Lookes ? 

Not to the Beast, that would usurpe their Den. 

Whose hand is that the Forrest Beare doth licke ? 

Not his that spoyles her yong before her face. 

Who scapes the lurking Serpents mortall sting ? 

Not he that sets his foot upon her backe. 

The smallest Worme will tume, being troden on. 

And Doves will pecke in safegard of their Brood. 

Ambitious Yorke, did levell at thy Crowne, 

Thou smiling, while he knit his angry browes. 

He but a Duke, would have his Sonne a King, 

And raise his issue like a loving Sire. 

Thou being a King, blest with a goodly sonne, 

Did'st yeeld consent to dismherit him : 

Which argued thee a most unloving Father. 

Unreasonable Creatures feed their young. 

And though noans face be fearefuU to their eyes, 

Yet in protection of their tender ones. 

Who hath not seene them even with those wings, 

Which sometime they have us'd with fearfiill flight, 

Make warre with him that climb'd unto their nest. 

Offering their owne lives in their yongs defence ? 

For shame, my Liege, make them your President : 

Were it not pitty that this goodly Boy 

Should loose his Birth-right by his Fathers fault. 

And long heereafter say unto his childe. 

What my great Grandfather, and Grandsire got. 

My carelesse Father fondly gave away. 

Ah, what a shame were this ? Looke on the Boy, 

And let his manly &ce, which promiseth 

Successefiill Fortune Steele thy meltmg heart. 

To hold thine owne, and leave thine owne vnth him. 

King. Full well hath Ciiffifrd ^Uld the Orator, 
Inferring arguments of mighty force : 
But CRfford tell me, did'st diou never heare. 
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And hearten those that fight in your defence : 
Unsheath your Sword, good Father : Cry S. George. 

March, Enier Edward^ Warmele^ Richard^ Clarence^ 
Norfolke^ Mountague^, and Sol£ers. 

Edw, Now perjurM Henry^ wilt thou kneel for grace ? 
And set thy Diadem upon my head ? 
Or bide the mortall Fortune of the field. 

Qu, Go rate thy Minions, proud insulting Boy, 
Becomes it thee to be thus bold in termes. 
Before thy Soveraigne, and thy lawfull King ? 

Ed. I am his King, and he should bow his knee : 
I was adopted Heire by his consent 

Cla. Since when, his Oath is broke : for as I heare. 
You that are King, though he do weare the Crowne, 
Have caus'd him by new Ad of Parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his owne Sonne in. 

Clif. And reason too, 
Who should succeede the Father, but the Sonne. 

RkL Are you there Butcher ? O, I cannot speake. 

CRf, I Crooke-back, here I sund to answer thee, 
Or any he, the proudest of thy sort. 

Rkb. 'Twas you that kill'd yong Rutland, was it not ? 

CBf, I, and old Yorke, and jret not satisfied. 

Rich. For Gods sake Lords give signall to the fi^t 

fVar» What say'st thou Hmry^ 
Wilt thou yeeld the Crowne ? 

Qu. Why how now long-tongu'd Warwicke, dare you speak ? 
When you and I, met at S. AUnmi last, 
Your legges did better service then your hands. 

War. Then 'twas my tnme to fly, and now 'tis thme : 

C^. Yon said so much before, and yet you fled. 

War. 'Twas not your valor CBfird drove me dience. 

Nor. No, oor your manhood that durst make you stay. 
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To let thy tongue detedl thy base-borne heart. 

Ed. A wispe of straw were worth a thousand Crowns, 
To niake this shamelesse Callet know her selfe : 
ffeltn of Greece was fayrer farre then thou. 
Although thy Husband may be Menekuu ; 
And ne're was Agamemnons Brother wrong'd 
By that false Woman, as this King by thee. 
His Father revel'd in the heart of France, 
And tam'd the King, and made the Dolphin stoope : 
And had he match'd according to his State, 
He might have kept that glory to this day. 
But when he tooke a begger to his bed. 
And grac'd thy poore Sire with his Bridall day. 
Even then that Sun-shine brew'd a showre for him. 
That washt his Fathers fortunes forth of France, 
And heap'd sedition on his Crowne at home : 
For what hath broach'd this tumult but thy Pride ? 
Had'st thou bene raeeke, our Tide still had slept, 
And we in pitty of the Gentle King, 
Had slipt our Claime, untill another Age. 

Cla, But when we saw, our Sunshine made thy Spring, 
And that thy Summer bred us no increase, 
We set the Axe to thy usurping Roote : 
And though the edge hath something hit our selves. 
Yet know thou, since we have begun to strike, 
Wee'l never leave, till we have hewne thee downe. 
Or bath'd thy growing, with our heated bloods. 

Edtv. And in this resolution, I defie thee. 
Not willing any longer Conference, 
Since thou denied'st the gende King to speake. 
Sound Trumpets, let our bloody Colours wave. 
And either ViAoric, or else a Grave. 

Qu, Stay Edtvard. 

Ed. No wrangling Woman, wecT no longer stay. 
These words will cost ten thousand lives this day. Exnmi omwsr. 
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Heere on my knee, I tow to God above, 
lie nerer pawse againe, never stand still. 
Till either death hath dos'd these eyes of mine, 
Or Fortune given me measure of Revenge. 

EJ. Oh Warwicke, I do bend my knee with thine. 
And in this vow do chame my soule to thine : 
And ere my knee rise from the Earths cold ^ice, 
I throw my hands, mine eyes, my heart to thee, 
Thou setter 1^ and plucker downe of Kings : 
Beseeching thee (if with thy will it stands) 
That to my Foes this body must be prey. 
Yet that thy brazen gates of heaven may ope. 
And give sweet passage to my smfull soule. 
Now Lords, take leave untill we meete againe. 
Where ere it be, in heaven, or in earth. 

Rich. Brother, 
Give me thy hand, and gentle Warwicke, 
Let me imbrace thee in my weary armes : 
I that did never weepe, now melt with wo. 
That Winter should cut off* our Spring-time so. 

fFar^ Away, away : 
Once more sweet Lords £irwell. 

Cla, Yet let us altogether to our Troopes, 
And give them leave to flye, that will not stay : 
And call them Pillars that will stand to us : 
And if we thrive, promise them such rewards 
As Vidtors weare at the Olympian Games. 
This may plant courage in their quailing breasts. 
For yet is hope of Life and Vi^ry : 
Foreslow no longer, make we hence amaine. Exema, 

Excursiont. Enter Richard and C^Jwrd 

Rick Now CBffbrdf I have singled thee alone, 
Suppose this arme is for the Duke of Yorke, 
And this for Rutland* both bound to revenge^ 
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ACTU 



To fit upon a hill, as I do now. 

To carve out Dialls queintly, point by pcunt. 

Thereby to see the Minutes bow they runne : 

How many makes the Houre full compleate. 

How many Houres brings about the Day, 

How many Dayes will finish up the Yeane^ 

How many Yeares, a Mortall man may live. 

When this is knowne, then to divide the Times : 

So many Houres, must I tend my Flocke ; 

So many Houres, must I take my Rest : 

So many Houres, must I Contemplate : 

So many Houres, must I Sport my selfe : 

So many Dayes, my Ewes have bene with yong : 

So many weekes, ere the poore Fooles will Eane : 

So many yeares, ere I shall sheere the Fleece : 

So Minutes, Houres, Da3res, Monthes, and Yeares, 

Past over to the end they were created. 

Would bring white haires, unto a Quiet grave* 

Ah ! what a life were this ? How sweet ? how lovely ? 

Gives not the Hawthorne bush a sweeter shade 

To Shepheards, looking on their silly Sheepe, 

I'hen doth a rich Imbroider'd Canopie 

To Kings, that feare their Subjedb treacherie i 

Oh yes, it doth ; a thousand fold it doth. 

And to conclude, the Shepherds homely Curds, 

His cold thinne drinke out of his Leather Bottk, 

His wonted sleepe, under a finesh trees shade. 

All which secure, and sweetly he enjoyes, 

Is farre beyond a Princes Delicates : 

His Viands sparkling in a Golden Ci^ 

His bodie couched in a curious bed. 

When Care, Mistrust, and Treason waits on him. 

Alarum, Enter a Sonne that haib kUPd hu Faiber^ at tme doore : 
and a Father that hath kUPd his Sonne at another doore. 

Son. Ill blowes the winde tha^ profits no body. 
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Erroneous, mutinous^ and unnaturally 
This deadly quarrell daily doth beget i 
O Boy ! thy Father gave thee life too aooQe, 
And hath bereft thee of thy life too late. 

King, Wo above wo : greefe, more then common greefe ; 
O that my death would stay these ruthfull deeds : 
O pitty, pitty, gentle heaven pitty : 
The Red Rose and the White are on his face. 
The fatall Colours of our striving Houses : 
The one, his purple Blood right well resembles. 
The other his pale Cheekes (me thinkes) presenteth : 
Wither one Rose, and let the other flourish : 
If you contend, a thousand lives must wither. 

Son, How will my Mother, for a Fathers death 
Take on with me, and ne're be satisfied ? 

Fa, How will my Wife, for slaughter of my Sonne, 
Shed seas of Teares, and ne're be satisfied ? 

Kmg. How will the Country, for these woful chances, 
Mis-thinke the King, and not be satisfied ? 

Son, Was ever sonne, so rew'd a Fathers death i 
Fatb, Was ever Father so bemoan'd his Sonne ? 
Hen, Was ever King so greev'd for Subjeds woe ? 
Much is your sorrow ; Mine, ten times so much. 

Son, He beare thee hence, where I may weepe my fill. 
Faib, These armes of mine shaU be thy winding sheet : 
My heart (sweet Boy) shall be thy Sepulcher, 
For from my heart, thine Image ne're shall go. 
My sighing brest, shall be thy Funerall bell ; 
And so obsequious will thy Father be. 
Men for the losse of thee, having no matt^ 
As Priam was for all his Valiant Sonnes, 
He beare thee hence, and let them fight that will. 
For I have murthered where I should not kilL EioL 

Hen, Sad-hearted-men, much overgone with Care ; 
Heere sits a King, more wofull then you are. 
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And MMxich the frovnes of War» vitk paoefidl looloes : 

Some 1 FDopes ponoc dip bloody-fliBdea QouiiCy 

Tint led cdbK Himy, tka^ Ik ii«re a Kii^ 

As dodi a Sale, filPd wwk a freitiig Gwt 

Vfitninand an Argoac to mchbc tne WavciL 

Bat fhinkf jon (Ijordi) thai CIibIwI Bed vkk tneai ? 

waTm iHOy 1M nnpoMBip ne wnnM ciciyc s 
^ror dioi^^ befcre nii noc I ipedbe tne vorat) 
Yoor Brocha' Rtehtrm mailfl hiBi wOf tnc daiCy 
And w b ereioere be i% hee't tnrely dead. O^mJgrma. 

Rkk WhoK mde ii thai whidi takn hir hearf leaie? 
A deadly grooey take fife aid deadkt dr|imiug» 
See who it ia. 

Ed. And now the Battaki ended, 

If Friend or Foe» let him be gentljr med. 

JRkk Rcfoke that doome of mercy, for *fM fj^rf. 
Who not co n tented that he lopp'd the Bnnch 
In hewing Rntiandf when hk leaiet pot fofth^ 
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This hand should chop it off*: & with the issuing Blood 
Stifle the Villaiiie» whose unstanched thirst 
Yorkcy and yong Rutland could not sadsfie. 

/TtfT. ly but he's dead. Of with the Tiaiton head. 
And reare it in the place your Fathers stands. 
And now to London with Triumphant march. 
There to be crowned Englands Royall King : 
From whence, shall Warwicke cut the Sea to France^ 
And aske the Ladie £(ma for thy Queene : 
So shalt thou sinow both these Lands together. 
And having France thy Friend, thou shalt not dread 
The scattied Foe, that hopes to rise againe : 
For though diey cannot greatly sting to hurt. 
Yet looke to have them buz to offend thine eares : 
First, will I see the Coronation, 
And then to Brittany lie crosse the Sea, 
To efled this marriage, so it please my Lord. 

Ed, Even as thou wilt sweet Warwicke, let it bee : 
For in thy shoulder do I builde my Seate ; 
And never will I undertake the thing 
Wherein thy counsaile and consent is wanting : 
Richard^ I will create thee Duke of Gloucestinr, 
And George of Clarence ; fVarwcke as our SeUe^ 
Shall do, and undo as him pleaseth best 

RkL Let me be Duke of Clarence, George of Glotter, 
For Glosters Dukedome is too ominous. 

War, Tut, that's a foolish observation : 
Richard^ be Duke of Gloster : Now to London, 
To see these Honors in possession. Exemti, 

Enter Smilo, and Hvmfrey^ wkt Crosse^hwee m tbdr hands. 

Smi. Under this thicke growne biake^ wee'l shrowd our 
selves: 
For through this Laund anon the Deem will come, 
And m this covert will we make our Standt 
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Her aighet will make a battery in hit brett. 

Her team will pierce into a MarUe heart : 

The Tyger will be milde, whiles die doth monrne .* 

And Nero will be tainted with ranorse^ 

To heare and aee her plamtSy her Britiih Tearea. 

I9 bat shee's come to begge, Warwicke to give : 

Shee on his left side, craving ayde for Hemu / 

He on his right, asking a wife for Edward. 

Shee WeepeSy and sayes, her Henry is dcpos'd : 

He Smiles, and sayes, his Edward is instaulM ; 

That she (pooie Wretch) for g r ecfc can speake no more. 

Whiles Warwicke tels his Title, smooths the Wrong, 

Inferred! arguments of mi^ty strength. 

And in conclusion winnes the King fix>m her. 

With promise of his Sister, and what else. 

To strengthen and support King Edwards jJace. 

O Margaret^ thus 'twill be, and thou (poore soule) 

Art then forsaken, as thou went'st forlome. 

Hunu Say, what art thou talk's! of Kings & Queens ? 

King. More then I seeme, and lesse then I was bom to : 
A man at least, for lesse I should not be : 
And men may talke of Kings, and why not I ? 

Hum. I, but thou talk'st, as if thou wer't a Ki^g. 

King, Why so I am (in Minde) and that's enough. 

Hum. But if thou be a King, where is thy Crowne I 

King. My Crowne is in my heart, not on my head : 
Not deck'd with Diamonds, and Indian stones : 
Not to be seene : my Crowne, is csdl'd Content, 
A Crowne it is, that sildome Kmgs enjoy. 

Hum. Well, if you be a King crown'd with Cbntentt 
Your Crowne Content^ and you, must be contented 
To go along with us. For (as we thinke) 
You are the king Ejng Edward hath depos'd ( 
And we his subjeds, swome in all Allegiances 
Will apprehend you, as his 
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Her suit is now, to repossesse those Lands, 
Which wee in Justice cannot well deny. 
Because in Quarrell of the House of Torte, 
The worthy Gentleman did lose his Life. 

Rich. Your Highnesse shall doe well to graont her suit : 
It were dishonor to deny it her. 

lOng. It were no lesse, but yet He make a pawse. 

Rich. Yea, is it so : 
I see the Lady hath a thing to graunt. 
Before the King will graunt her humble suit. 

Clarence, Hee knowes the Game^ how true hee keepes the 
winde? 

Rich, Silence. 

King, Widow, we will consider of your suit. 
And come some other time to know our minde. 

ffliL Right gracious Lord, I cannot brooke delay : 
May it please your Highnesse to resolve me now, 
And what your pleasure is, shall satisfie me. 

Rich. I Widow ? then He warrant you aU your Lands, 
And if what pleases him, shall pleasure yon : 
Fight closer, or good ^th you'le catch a Blow. 

Clarence. I feare her not, unlesse she chance to fiJL 

Rich. God forbid that, for hee'le take vantages. 

King. How many Children hast thou, Widow ? tell me. 

Clarence. I thinke he meanes to begge a Child of her. 

Rich, Nay then whip me : hee'le rather give her two. 

ffliL Three, my most gracious Lord. 

Rich. You shall have foure, if you'le be rul'd by him. 

King, 'Twere pittie they should lose their Fathers Laodi. 

ffld. Be pittifiill, dread Lord, and graunt it then. 

King. Lords give us leave. He trye this Widowes wit. 

Rich. I, good leave have you, for you will have leave, 
Till Youth take leave, and leave you to the Cratch. 

Kitig, Now tell me, Madame, doe you love your Children { 

ffld. I| full as deardy as I bve my aelfe. 
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fVuL Why then mine Honestie shall be my Dower, 
For by that loisey I will not purchase them* 

JGng. Therein thon wrongest thy Children mightily. 

ffld. Herein your Highnesse wrongs both them & me : 
But mightie Lord, this merry inclination 
Accords not with the sadnesse of my suit : 
Please you dismisse me, ejrther with I, or no. 

King, I, if thon wilt say I to my request : 
No, if thou do'st say No to my demand. 

fy'uL Then No, my Lord : my suit is at an end. 

Rich. The Widow likes him not, shee knits her Browet, 

Clarence, Hee is the bluntest Wooer in Christendome. 

JCmg. Her Looks doth argue her replete with Modesty, 
Her Words doth shew her Wit incomparable, 
All her perfections challenge Soveraigntie, 
One way, or other, shee is for a King, 
And shee shall be my Love, or else my Queene. 
Say, that King Edward take thee for his Queene ? 

Wid. 'Tis better said then done, my gracious Lord : 
I am a subjed fit to jeast withall. 
But farre unfit to be a Soveraigne. 

Kmg, Sweet Widow, by my State I sweare to thee, 
I speake no more then what my Soule intends. 
And that is, to enjoy thee for my Love. 

JVid, And that is more then I will yeeld unto : 
I know, I am too meane to be your Queene, 
And yet too good to be your Concubine. 

Kmg, You cavill. Widow, I did meane my Queene. 

Wid. ^will grieve your Graces my Sonnet dioold call you 
Father. 

Kmg, No more, then when my Daughters 
Call thee Mother. 

Thou art a Widow, and thou hast some Children, 
And by Gods Mother, I being but a Batchetor, 
Have other-some. Why, 'tis a happy thmg, 
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Like one that stands upon a Promontoriey 

And spyes a farre-off shore, where hee would tread» 

Wishmg his foot were equal! with his eye, 

And chides the Sea, that sunders him from thence. 

Saying hee'le lade it dry, to have his way : 

So doe I wish the Crowne, being so farre off. 

And so I chide the meanes that keepes me ^m it. 

And so (I say) He cut the Causes off. 

Flattering me with impossibilities : 

My Eyes too quicke, my Heart o're-weenes too much, 

Unlesse my Hand and Strength could equall them. 

Well, say there is no Kingdome then for Richard: 

What other Pleasure can die World affbord ? 

He make my Heaven in a Ladies Lappe, 

And decke my Body in gay Ornaments, 

And 'witch sweet Ladies with my Words and Lookes. 

Oh miserable Thought ! and more unlikely. 

Then to accomplish twentie Golden Crownea. 

Why Love forswore me in my Mothers Wombe : 

And for I should not deale in her soft Lawes, 

Shee did corrupt frayle Nature with some Bribe, 

To shrinke mine Arme up like a withered Shrub» 

To make an envious Mountaine on my Back, 

Where sits Deformitie to mocke my Body ; 

To shape my Legges of an unequall size. 

To dis-proportion me in every part : 

Like to a Chaos, or an un-lick'd Beare-whelpe, 

That carryes no impression like the Damme. 

And am I then a man to be belov'd ? 

Oh monstrous fault, to harbour such a thought. 

Then since this Earth affbords no Joy to me, 

But to command, to check, to o're-beare such. 

As are of better Person then my selfe : 

He make my Heaven, to dreame upon the Crowne, 

And whiles I live, t'account this Worid but Hell, 
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Undll my mis-shap'd Trunke, that bearea this Head^ 

Be round impaled with a glorious Crowne. 

And yet I know not how to get the Crowne, 

For many Lives stand betweene me and home : 

And I> like one lost in a Thomie Wood, 

That rents the Thomes, and is rent with the Thomeiy 

Seeking a way, and straying from the way. 

Not knowing how to finde the open Ayre, 

But toyling desperately to finde it out, 

Torment my selfe, to catch the English Crowne : 

And from that torment I will free my selfe. 

Or hew my way out with a bloody Axe. 

Why I can smile, and murther whiles I smile, 

And cry. Content, to that which grieves my Heart, 

And wet my Cheekes with artificiall Teares, 

And frame my Face to all occasions. 

He drowne more Saylers then the Mermaid shall. 

He slay more gazers then the Basiliske, 

He play the Orator as well as Nestor, 

Deceive more slyly then UJuses could. 

And like a Synon, take another Troy. 

I can adde Colours to the Camelion, 

Change shapes with Proteus^ for advantages, 

And set the murtherous MacbevUl to Schoole. 

Can I doe this, and cannot get a Crowne ? 

Tut, were it fiirther ofi^, He plucke it downe. EauU 

Fhuruh. 

Enter ' Lew'u the French Kmg^ Mr Suter Bona, hu Adnurall^ 
called Bourbon : Prince Edwcardy Queene Margaret^ and th§ 
Earle of Oxford, Lewu silt, and riteth uf agame, 

Lrwis, Faire Queene of England, worthy Margaret^ 
Sit downe with us : it ill befits thy State, 
And Burth, that thou should'st stand, while Letvii doth sit. 

V. K 
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Marg. No, mightie King of France : now Margaret 
Must strike her sayle, and leame a while to serve. 
Where Eangs command. I was (1 must confesse) 
Great Albions Queene, in former Golden dayes : 
But now mischance hath trod my Title downe. 
And with dis-honor layd me on the ground, 
Where I must take like Seat unto my fortune. 
And to my humble Seat conforme my selfe. 

Lewis. Why say, faire Queene, whence springs this deepe 
despaire ? 

Marg. From such a cause, as fills mine e3re8 with teares. 
And stops my tongue, while heart is drown'd in cares. 

Lewii, What ere it be, be thou still like thy selfe, 
And sit thee by our side. Seate her by bim. 

Yeeld not thy necke to Fortunes yoake. 
But let thy dauntlesse minde stiU ride in triumph, 
Over all mischance. 

Be plaine, Queene Margaret^ and tell thy griefe. 
It shall be eas'd, if France can yeeld reliefe. 

Marg, Those gracious words 
Revive my drooping thoughts. 
And give my tongue-ty'd aorrowes leave to speake. 
Now therefore be it knowne to Noble Lewii^ 
That Henry^ sole possessor of my Love, 
Is, of a King, become a banisht man. 
And forc'd to live in Scotland a Forlome ; 
While prowd ambitious Edward^ Duke of Yorke, 
Usurpes the Regall Tide, and the Seat 
Of Englands true anoynted lawfull King. 
This is the cause that I, poore Margaret^ 
With this my Sonne, Prince Edward^ Henries Hetre, 
Am come to crave thy just and lawful] ayde : 
And if thoa fiule us, aU our hope is done. 
Scotland hath will to helpe, but cannot helpe : 
Our Peopki and our Peeres, are both 
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Before you answer Warwieke, His demand 

Springs not finom Edwards well-meant honest Love, 

But finom Deceit, bred by Necessitie : 

For how can Tyrants safely goveme home, 

Unlesse abroad they purchase great allyance ? 

To prove him Tyrant, this reason may suffice. 

That Henry liveth still : but were bee dead. 

Yet here Prince Edward stands. King Henriei Sonne. 

Looke therefore Lew'u^ that by this League and Manage 

Thou draw not on thy Danger, and Dis-honor : 

For though Usurpers sway the rule a while. 

Yet Heav'ns are just, and Time suppresseth Wrongs. 

Warw, Injurious MargareU 

Edw. And why not Queene ? 

IVarw. Because thy Father Haury did usurpe. 
And thou no more art Prince, then shee is Queene, 

Oxf, Then IVarwlcke disanulls great John of Gaunt, 
Which did subdue the greatest part of Spaine ; 
And after John of Gaimt, Henry the Fourth, 
Whose Wisdome was a Mirror to the wisest : 
And after that wise Prince, Henry the Fift, 
Who by his Prowesse conquered all France : 
From these, our Henry lineally descends. 

IVarw. Oxford^ how haps it in this smooth discooFBe, 
You told not, how Henry the Sixt hath lost 
All that, which Henry the Fift had gotten : 
Me thinkes these Peeres of France should smile at that* 
But for the rest : you teU a Pedigree 
Of threescore and two yeeres, a silly time 
To make prescription for a Kingdomes worth, 

Oxf. Why Warwicke^ canst thou wptak against thy Liege, 
Whom thou obeyd'st thirtie and six yeeres. 
And not bewray thy Treason with a Blush i 

Warw, Can Oxford^ that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler Falsehood with a Pedigree ? 
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Mine care hath tempted judgement to desire. 

Lewis. Then tVarwickcy thus : 
Our Sister shall be Edwards, 
And now forthwith shall Articles be drawne, 
Touching the Joyntnre that your King must make» 
Which with her Dowrie shall be counter-poys'd : 
Draw neere, Queene Margaret^ and be a witnesses 
That Bona shall be Wife to the English King. 

jPr. Edw. To Edward^ but not to the English King. 

Marg. Deceitfiill tVarwicke^ it was thy device. 
By this alliance to make void my suit : 
Before thy comming, Lewis was Henries friend. 

Lewis, And still is friend to him, and Margaret, 
But if your Title to the Crowne be weake. 
As may appeare by Edwards good successe : 
Then 'tis but reason, that I be releas'd 
From giving ayde, which late I promised. 
Yet shall you have all kindnesse at my hand. 
That your Estate requires, and mine can yeeld. 

Warw, Henry now lives in Scotland, at his ease ; 
Where having nothing, nothing (;an he lose. 
And as for you your selfe (our quondam Queene) 
You. have a Father able to maintaine you. 
And better 'twere, you troubled him, then France. 

Mar, Peace impudent, and shamelesae Warwicke, 
Proud setter up, and puller downe of Kings, 
I will not hence, till with my Talke and Teares 
(Both full of Truth) I make King Lewh behdd 
Thy slye conveyance, and thy Lords false love. 

Post Mowing a home WitUn, 
For both of you are Birds of selfe-same Feather. 

Lewis, Warwicke, this is some poste to us, or thee. 

Enter the Poste. 
Post. My Lord Ambassador, 
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My NoUe Qneene, let former grudges passe. 
And henceforth, I am thy true Servitour : 
I will rerenge his wrong to Lady BonOf 
And replant Henry in his former state. 

Mar, Warwicke, 
These words have tum'd my Hate, to Love, 
And I forgive, and quite foiget old &ults. 
And joy that thou becom'st King Henries Friend. 

War, So much his Friend, I, his un£iined Friend, 
That if Eang Lews vouchsafe to furnish us 
With some few Bands of chosen Soldiours, 
lie undertake to Land them on our Coast, 
And force the Tjrrant from his seat by Warre. 
Tis not his new-made Bride shall succour him. 
And as for Clarence^ as my Letters tell me, 
Hee's very likely now to faXL from him. 
For matching more for wanton Lust, then Honor, 
Or then for strength and safety of our Country. 

Bona, Deere Brother, how shall Bima be reveng'd. 
But by thy heipe to this distressed Queeoe ? 

Mar, Renowned Prince, how shall Poore Henry live, 
Unlesse thou rescue him from fouk dispaire ? 

Bona. My quarrel, and this English Queens, are one. 

IVar, And mine faire Lady Bona^ joynes with yours. 

Lew, And mine, with hers, and thine^ and Margaretu 
Therefore, at last, I firmely am rescJv'd 
You shall have ayde. 

Mar, Let me give humble thankes for all, at once. 

Lew* Then Englands Messenger, retume in Poste, 
And tell &lse Edward^ thy supposed King, 
That LewU of France, is sending over Maskers 
To revell it with him, and his new Bride. 
Thou seest what's past^ go feare thy King withiD. 

Bona^ Tell him, in hope hee'l prove a widower shortly, 
I weare the Willow Garland for his sake. 
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Then none but I, ahall turae his Jest to Sorrow, 

I was the Cheefe that rais'd him to the Crowne, 

And I]e be Cheefe to bring him downe againe : 

Not that I pitty Henries misery, 

But seeke Revenge on Edwardt mockery. Exit. 

Enter Richard^ Clarence^ Somerset^ and Montague, 

Rich, Now tell me Brother Clarence^ what thinke you 
Of this new Marriage with the Lady Grey ? 
Hath not our Brother made a worthy choice ? 

Cla. Alas, you know, tis fane ^m hence to France, 
How could he stay till IVarwkke made returne ? 

Sonu My Lords, ibrbeare this talke : heere comes the King. 

Flourish. 

Enter King Edward^ Lady Grey^ Penhroohe^ Stafford^ Hastingt : 

foure stand on one side^ andfoure on the other. 

Rich, And his well-chosen Bride. 

Clarence. I minde to tell him plainly what I thinke. 

King, Now Brother of Clarence, 
How like you our Choyce, 
That you stand pensive, as halfe malecontent ? 

Clarence, As well as Lewis of France, 
Or the Earle of Warwicke, 
Which are so weake of courage, and in judgement, 
That the/le take no offence at our abuse. 

IGng, Suppose they take offence without a cause : 
They are but Lewis and IVarwicke^ I am Edward^ 
Your Eling and IVarwickesy and must have my wilL 

Rkh. And shall have your will, because our King : 
Yet hastie Marriage seldome proveth welL 

King. Yea, Brother Richard^ are you offended too ? 

Rich. Not I : no : 
God forlnd, that I should wish them severed. 
Whom God hath joyn'd together : 
I, and 'twere pittie, to sunder them, 
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Of the Lord BonviU on 3rour new Wives Sonne, 
And leave your Brothers to goe speede elsewhere* 

King, Alas poore Clarence : is it for a Wife 
That thou art malecontent ? I will provide thee. 

Clarence. In chusing for your selfe, . 
You shewM your judgement : 
Which being shallow, you shall give me leave 
To play the Broker in mine owne behalfe ; 
And to that end, I shortly minde to leave you. 

Kmg. Leave me, or tarry, Edward will be Sang, 
And not be ty'd unto his Brothers wilL 

Lady Grey, My Lords, before it pleas'd his Majestie 
To rayse my State to Title of a Queene, 
Doe me but right, and you must all confesse, 
That I was not ignoble of Descent, 
And meaner then my seUe have had like fortune. 
But as this Title honors me and mine, 
So your dislikes, to whom I would be {^easing, 
Dpjth cloud my joyes with danger, and with sorrow. 

King. yLj Love, ferbeare to fawne upon their frownes, 
What danger, or what sorrow can be^ thee, 
So long as Edward is thy constant fnend. 
And their true Soveraigne, whom they must obey ? 
Nay, whom they shall obey, and love thee too, 
Unlesse they seeke for hatred at my hands : 
Which if they doe, yet will I keepe thee safe, 
And they shall feele the vengeance of my wrath. 

Rkb. I heare, yet say not much, but thinke the more. 

Enter a PoeU. 

King. Now Messenger, what Letters, or what Newes from 
France? 

Poet. My Soveraigne Lieg^, no Letters, & few words, 
But such, as I (without your tpedall pardon) 
Dare not relate. 
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Kmg. Goe too, wee panloa thee : 
Therefore, in briefe, tell me their wordiy 
At neere as thoa canst gnesse them. 
What answer makes Sang Z>mr unto our Letters ? 

Post* At my depart, these were his very words : 
Goe tell £dse Edward^ the supposed King, 
That Lewii of France is sending orer Maskers^ 
To revell it with him, and his new Bride. 

Kmg. Is Lewis so brave ? belike he thinkes me Henrys 
But what said Lady Btma to my Marriage ? 

P<ut. These were her words, uttered with mild ^laHaSn^ • 
Tell him, in hope hce'le prore a Widower shortly, 
lie weare the Willow Garland for his sake. 

Kirig, I blame not her ; she could say little lease : 
She had the wrong. But what said Henries Queene ? 
For I ha?e heard, that she was there in place. 

Pott. Tell him (quoth she) 
My mourning Weedes are done. 
And I am readie to put Armour on. 

Kmg, Belike she minds to play the Amazon. 
But what said WaroAche to these injuries ? 

PoiU He, more incens'd against your Majestie, 
Then all the rest, discharg'd me with these words : 
Tell him from me, that he hath done me wrong. 
And therefore He uncrowne him, er't be long. 

Kmg, Ha \ durst the Traytor breath out so prowd words ? 
Well, I will arme me, being thus fbre-wam'd : 
They shall have Warres, and pay for their presomptioD. 
But say, is Warwicke friends with Margaret ? 

Post, I, gracious Soreraigne, 
They are so link'd in friendship. 
That yong Prince Edward marryes Warwkh Daughter. 

Clarence, Belike, the elder ; 
Clarence will have the younger. 
Now Brother King ^rewell, and sit you fast, 
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For I will hence to fVarwkkes other Daughter, 
That though I want a Eangdome, yet in Marriage 
I may not prove inferior to your selfe. 
You that love me, and IVarwichj follow me. 

Emit Clarence^ and Somerset foUowes, 

Rich. Not I : 
My thoughts ayme at a further matter : 
1 stay not for the love of Edward^ but the Crowne. 

ICmg, Clarence and Somerset both gone to JVarwicie? 
Yet am I arm'd against the worst can happen : 
And haste is needfull in this desp'ratc case. 
Pembrooke and Stafford^ you in our behalfe 
Goe levie men, and make prepare for Warre ; 
They are alreadie, or quickly will be landed : 
My selfe in person will straight follow you. 

Exeunt Pendfrooke and Stafford, 
But ere I goe, Hastings and Mountague 
Resolve my doubt : you twaine, of all the rest. 
Are neere to Warwicke^ by bloud, and by allyance : 
Tell me, if you love Warwicke more then me ; 
If it be so, then both depart to him : 
I rather wish you foes, then hollow fiieods. 
But if you minde to hold your true obedience. 
Give me assurance with some friendly Vow, 
That I may never have you in suspedb. 

Mount. So God helpe Mountague^ as hee proves true. 

Hast. And Hastings^ as hee favours Edwards cause. 

King, Now, Brother Richard^ will you stand by us ? 

Rich. I, in despight of all that shall withstand you* 

King, Why so : then am I sure of Vidorie. 
Now therefore let us hence, and lose no howre, 
Till wee meet fVarwckCf with his forreine powre. Exeunt, 

Enter IVarwicke and Oxford in England, with 
French Souldiors, 

Warw, Trust me, my Lord, all hitherto goes well. 
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The comiDOD people hj noroberg swarme to us. 

Enter Clarence and Somerset, 
But see where Somerset and Clarence comet : 
Speake suddenly, my Lords, are wee all friends ? 

Clar, Feare not that, my Lord. 

Warw, Then gentle Clarence^ welcome unto JVarmcief 
And welcome Somerset : I hold it cowardize. 
To rest mistrustfully where a Noble Heart 
Hath pawn'd an open Hand, in signe of Love ; 
Else might I thinke, that Clarence^ Edwards Brother, 
Were but a ^ned friend to our proceedings : 
But welcome sweet Clarence^ my Daughter shall be thine. 
And now, what rests ? but in Nights Corerture, 
Thy Brother being carelessely encamp'd. 
His Souldiors lurking in the Towne about. 
And but attended by a simple Guard, 
Wee may surprize and take him at our pleasure^ 
Our Scouts have found the adventure very easie : 
That as Ulysses^ and stout Diomede^ 
With sleight and manhood stole to Rhesus Tents^ 
And brought ^m thence the Thradan fittall steeds ; 
So wee, well covered with the Mghts black Mantle, 
At unawares may beat downe Edwards Guard, 
And seize himselfe : I say not, slaughter him. 
For I intend but onely to surprize him. 
You that will follow me to this attempt 
Applaud the Name of Henry ^ with your Leader. 

Tbty aUcry^ Henry, 
Why then, let's on our way in dlent sort. 
For Warwtcke and his friends, God and Saint Geor^ Exeunt. 

Enter three Watchmen to guard the Kings Tent. 

1. WauL Come on my Masten, each man take his stand. 
The King by this, is set him downe to sleepe. 

2. IVatcL What, will he not to Bed ? 
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1. JVatcb. Why, no : for he hath made a solemne Vow, 
Never to lye and take his naturall Rest, 

Till Warwicke^ or himselfe, be quite supprest. 

2. IVatcb. To morrow then belike shall be the day. 
If IVarwkke be so Deere as men report. 

3. IVateL But say, I pray, what Noble man is that, 
That with the King here resteth in his Tent ? 

1. Watch. 'Tis the Lord Hastings^ the Eangs chiefest fnend. 
3. Watch. O, is it so ? but why commands the Eang, 

That his chiefe followers lodge in Townes about him. 
While he himselfe keepes in the cold field ? 

2. Watch. 'Tis the more honour, because more dangerous. 

3. Watch. I, but give me worship, and quietnesses 
I like it better then a dangerous honor. 

If Warwicke knew in what estate he stands, 
'Tis to be doubted he would waken him. 

1. Watch. Unlesse our Halberds did shut up his passage. 

2. Watch. I : wherefore else guard we his Royall Tent, 
But to defend his Person from Night-foes ? 

Enter WarvAcke^ Clarence^ Oxford^ Somtrictf and French Souldiorif 

lUent all. 

Warw. This is his Tent, and see where stand his Guard : 
Courage my Masters : Honor now, or never : 
But follow me, and Edward shall be ours. 

1. Watch. Who goes there? 

2. Watch. Stay, or thou dyest. 

Warwicie and the rest cry allf Warwlcle^ Wartvlcie^ and 
set upon the Guards ^hojiye^ ^^gt Arme^ Arme^ War* 
wkke and the rettfoUowing them. 

The Drumme playu^^ and Trun^ iomuSng, Enter Warwiche^ 
Somerset^ and the rest^ bringing the Ki^g out in his Gowne^ 
sitting in a Chaire : Richard and Hastings Jfyes over the Stage. 

Som. What are they that flye there ? 
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K, Ed, What Fates impoae, that meD must needs abide ; 
It boots not to resist both winde and tide. JExeuni, 

Oxf, What now remaines my Lords for us to do^ 
But march to London with our Soldiers ? 

ff^ar. I, that's the first thing that we have to do^ 
To free King Henry from imprisonment. 
And see him seated in the Regall Throne. £Mii. 

Enter Riveri^ and Lady Gray. 

Riv. Madam, what makes you m this sodain change ? 

Gray, Why Brother Riveri^ arc you yet to leame 
What late misfortune is befalyne King Edward? 

Rw. What losse of some pitcht battel! 
Against IVarwkke? 

Gray, No, but the losse of his owne Royall person. 

Riv, Then is my Sovendgne slaine ? 

Gray, I almost slaine, for he is taken prisoner, 
Either betrayd by ^shood of his Guard, 
Or by his Foe surpriz'd at unawares : 
And as I further have to understand. 
Is new committed to the Bishop of Yorke, 
Fell Warwickes Brother, and by that our Foe. 

Riv, These Newes I must confesse are fiill of greefe^ 
Yet gracious Madam, beare it as you may, 
Warwicke may loose that now hath wonne the day. 

Gray. Till then, £ure hope must hinder lives decay : 
And I the rather waine me ^m dispaire 
For love of Edwards Off-spring in my wombe : 
This is it that makes me bridle passion. 
And beare with mildnesse my misfortunes crosse : 
I, I, for this I draw in many a teare. 
And stop the rising of blood-sucking sighes. 
Least with my sighes or teares, I blast or drowne 
King Edwards Fruite, true heyre to th'English Crowne. 

Rho, But Madam, 
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Your boTK ttands ready at the Pvkr-oorner. 

KmgEiL But whedier diall we tfacD ? 

Hast, To L3m mj L«ord, 
And shipt from thence to FlanderiL 

RkL Wd gueft beleere vat^ for that was my ™>— '■tg. 

JT. f ^ Stmlty^ I will retpnte thy fiDrvardiieac. 

Rkh. Bnt wherefore ttay we ? 'tit not dme to taDoe. 

K, Ed. Hootcmany what say'it thoa ? 
Wilt thoa go along ? 

HwUt, Better do to, then tany and be hang'd. 

Rkh. Come then away, lets ha no more adoo. 

Al Ed, Bishop farwell, 
Sheeld thee from Warmchu frowne. 
And pray that I may re-posaesse the Crowne. 




Flourub. EmUr Kmg Hmrj the ihct^ Claremcep Wan 
Somerieiy ymmg Henry ^ Oxford^ MmaU^me^ amd 



K, Hen, M. Lieutenant, now that God and Friends 
Have shaken Edward from the Regall seate, 
And turned my capdve state to libertie. 
My feare to hope, my sorrowes unto joyes. 
At our enlargement what are thy due Fees ? 

ZiflET. Subjeds may challenge ix>thing of their Sor'runs ; 
But, if an humble prayer may preraile, 
I then crave pardon of your Majesde. 

K, Hen, For what. Lieutenant ? For well usbg me ? 
Nay, be thou sure, Ik well requite thy kindnesse. 
For that it made my imprisonment, a pleasure : 
I, such a pleasure, as incaged Birds 
Conceive ; when after many moody Thoughti, 
At last, by Notes of Houshold harmonie. 
They quite forget their losse of Libertie. 
But Warofuke^ after God, thou set'st me free^ 
And chiefely therefore, I thanke God, and thee. 
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ACT U 



And Clarence^ now then it is nx>re then needfnll. 
Forthwith that Edward be pronounced a Traytor, 
And all his Lands and Goods confiscate. 

Clan What ehe ? and that Succession be detennined. 

IVarw, ly therein Clarence shall not want his part. 

King, But with the first, of all your chiefi^ affiures. 
Let me entreat (for I command no nx>re) 
That Margaret your Queene, and my Sonne Edward^ 
Be sent for, to retume from France with speed : 
For till I see them here, by doubtfull feare. 
My joy of libertie is halfe edips'd. 

Clar, It shall bee done, my Soveraigne, with all ^Mede. 

Kmg, My Lord of Somerset, what Youth is that. 
Of whom you seeme to have so tender care ? 

Somen, My Liege, it is young Henry ^ Earle of Richmond. 

King. Come hither, Englands Hope : 

Layet hii Hand an hu head. 
If secret Powers suggest but truth 
To my divining thoughts. 
This prettie Lad will prove our Countries blisse. 
His Lookes are full of peacefull Majestie, 
His Head by nature firam'd to weare a Crowne, , 
Plis Hand to wield a Scepter, and himselfe 
Likely in time to blesse a Regall Throne : 
Make much of him, my Lords \ for this is hee 
Must helpe you more, then you are hurt by mee. 

Enter a Piute. 

IVarw, What newes, my firiend ? 

Poste. That Edward is escaped from your Brother, 
And fled (as hee hearts since) to Burgundie. 

Warw, Unsavorie newes : but how made he esc^ ? 

Poste. He was conve/d by Pkbard^ Duke of Gloslmv 
And the Lord Haetmge^ who attended him 
In secret ambush, on the Forrest side, 
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Are well fore-told^ that danger lurkes within. 

Edtv, Tush man, aboadments most not now affiight us : 
By ^ire or foule nieanes we must enter in. 
For hither will our fnends repaire to us. 

ffaii. My Liege, lie knocke once more, to summon them. 

Enter on the Walls^ the Maaor of Torie^ and hit Brethren, 

Motor. My Lords, 
We were fore-warned of your comming, 
And shut the Gates, for safetie of our selves ; 
For now we owe allegeance unto Henry, 

Edw. But, Master Maior, if Henry be your King, 
Yet Edward^ at the least, is Duke of Yorke. 

M(ttor. True, my good Lord, I know you for no lesse. 

Edw. Why, and I challenge nothing but my Dukedome, 
As being well content with that alone. 

Rich. But when the Fox hath once got in his Nose, 
Hee'le soone finde meanes to make the Body follow. 

Halt. Why, Master Maior, why stand you in a doubt ? 
Open the Gates, we are King Henries friends. 

Mmor, I, say you so ? the Gates shall then be opened. 

He descends. 

Rich. A wise stout Captaine, and soone perswaded. 

Hast. The good old man would faine that all were wel, 
So 'twere not long of him : but being entred, 
I doubt not I, but we shall soone perswade 
Both him, and all his Brothers, unto reason. 

Enter the Maior ^ and two Aldermen. 

Edw. So, Master Maior : these Gates must not be shut, 
But in the ^Hght, or in the time of Warre. 
What, feare not man, but 3reeld me up the Keyes, 

Takes his Keyes. 
For Edward will defend the Towne, and thee, 
And all those friends, that deine to follow mee. 
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Come, fellow Souldior, make thou proclamation. 

Flourisb* Sound. 

SouL Edward tie Fourth^ by the Grace of God, Kmg ofEn^and 
and France, and Lord of Irdand, 4yc. 

Mount, And whoaoe're gainsayes Eong Edwards right. 
By this I challenge him to tingle fight.i 

Throwei downe Us GamUlef. 

jiB. Long live Edward the Fourth. 

Edw. Thankes brave Mountgomery, 
And thankes unto you all : 
If fortune serve me, lie requite this kindnesse. 
Now for this Night, let's harbor here in Yorke : 
And when the Morning Sunne shall rayse his Carre 
Above the Border of this Horizon, 
Wee'le forward towards Warwiche and his Mates ; 
For well I wot that Henry is no Souldier. 
Ah froward Clarence, how evill it beseemes thee. 
To flatter Henry, and forsake thy Brother? 
Yet as wee may, wee'le meet both thee and fVarwkke. 
Come on brave Souldiors : doubt not of the Day, 
And that once gotten, doubt not of large Pay* Exeunt. 

Flourish, Enter the King, Warwicke, Mountague, Clarence, 

Oxford, and Somerset* 

Wan What counsaile, Lords ? Edward from Bdgia, 
With hastie Germanes, and blunt HoUanders, 
Hath pass'd in safede through the Narrow Seas, 
And with his troupes doth march amaine to LoodoOy 
And many giddie people flock to hioL 

King, Let*s levie men, and beat him backe agiioe. 

Clar, A litde fire is quickly trodden out. 
Which being sufler'd. Rivers cannot quench* 

War, In Warwickshire I have true-hearted fiiends. 
Not mutinous in peace, yet bold in Warre, 
Those will I muster up : and thou Sonne Clarence 
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Then why should they love Edtvard more then me i 
No ExetoTf these Graces challenge Grace : 
And when the Lyon &wnes upon the Lambe, 
The Lambe will never cease to follow him. 

SboiU within^ a Lancaiter^ a Laneasier, 
ExeU Hearke, hearke, my Lord, what Shouts are these ? 

Enter Edward and hlu Souldters, 

Edw. Seize on the shamefac'd Henry^ beare him hence. 
And once againe proclaime us King of England. 
You are the Fount that makes small Brookes to flow. 
Now stops thy Spring, my Sea shall suck them dry, 
And swell so much the higher, by their ebbe. 
Hence with him to the Tower, let him not speake. 

Exit with King Henry ^ 
And Lords, towards Coventry bend we our course. 
Where peremptorie Warwicke now remaines : 
The Sunne shines hot, and if we use delay. 
Cold biting Winter marres our hop'd-for Hay* 

Rieb, Away betimes, before his forces joyne. 
And take the great-growne Traytor unawares : 
Brave Warriors, march amaine towards Coventry. Exeunt, 

Enter Warwichf the Maiar of Coventry^ two Meseengert^ and 

others upon the Walls. 

War. Where is the Post that came fix>m valiant Oxford ? 
How farre hence is thy Lord, mine honest fellow ? 

Mess. I. By this at Dunsmore, marching hitherwanL 

War, How farre off is our Brother Mountt^^ue ? 
Where is the Post that came from Mountague ? 

Meu. 2. By this at Daintry, with a puissant troope* 

Enter Somervile, 

War. Say Somervile^ what sayes my loving Scone ? 
And by thy guesse, how nigh is Ckrenee now ? 
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Rkb, Alaa^ that Warmcke had no more fbre-cait. 
But whiles he thought to fteale the angle Ten^ 
The King was slyly finger'd from the Deck : 
Yon left poore Henry at the Bishops Pallace, 
And tenne to one you'le meet him in the Tower. 

Edw. 'Tis eren so, yet you are Warwicke stilL 

Rkb, Come Warwuhf 
Take the time, kneele downe, kneele downe : 
Nay when ? strike now, or else the Iron cooks. 

War, I had rather chop this Hand off at a blow. 
And with the other, fling it at thy fiure. 
Then beare so low a sayle, to strike to thee. 

Edw, Sayle how thou canst. 
Have Winde and Tyde thy ftiend. 
This Hand, fast wound about thy coale-black hayre. 
Shall, whiles thy Head is warme, and new cut off. 
Write in the dust this Sentence with thy blood. 
Wind-changing Wartuich now can change no more. 

Emier Oxford^ with Drmnme aid Coltmrj, 

War, Oh chearefull Colours, see where Oxford comes. 

Oxf. Oxford^ Oxfordj for Laneatter, 

Rkb, The Gates are open, let us enter too. 

Edw, So other foes may set upon our backs. 
Stand we in good array : for they no doubt 
Will issue out againe, and bid us battaile ; 
If not, the Citie being but of small defence, 
Wee'le quickly rowze the Traitors in the same. 

War, Oh welcome Oxford^ for we want Ay helpe. 

Enter Mountague^ tuitb Drumme and Colours, 

Mount, Mountague^ Mountague^ for Lancaster, 

Rkb, Thou and thy Brother both shall buy this Treason 

Even with the dearest blood your bodies beare. 
Edw, The harder matcht, the greater A^dorie^ 

My minde presageth happy gaine, and Conquest. 
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Edw, Now welcome morey and ten times more beloT'd» 
Then if thpu neyer hadst deserv'd our hate. 

Rich. Welcome good Clarence^ this is Brother-like. 

Warw. O passing Traytor, perjured and onjust. 

Edw. What Warwicke, 
Wilt thou leave the Towne, and fight ? 
Or shall we beat the Stones about thine Eares ? 

Warw. Alas, I am not coop'd here for defence : 
I will away towards Bamet presently, 
And bid thee Battaile, Edward^ if thou dar'st. 

Edw. Yes Warmche^ Edward dares, and leads the way : 
Lords to the field : Saint George^ and Vidorie. Exeunt. 

March. Warwlcke and hh compame foUcnues. 

Alarum^ and Excursions. Enter Edward hringing forth 

Warwicke wounded. 

Edw. So, lye thou there : dye thou, and dye our fisur, 
For Warwlcke was a Bugge that fear*d us all. 
Now Mountague sit fast, I seeke fi)r thee. 
That Warwickes Bones may keepe thine companie. Exit. 

fVarw. Ah, who is nigh ? come to me, friend, or foe. 
And tell me who is Vidor, Torke^ or Warwlcke ? 
Why aske I that ? my mangled body shewes. 
My blood, my want of strength, my sicke heart shewes. 
That I must yeeld my body to the Earth, 
And by my fall, the conquest to my foe. 
Thus yeelds the Cedar to the Axes edge, 
Whose Armes gave shelter to the Princely Eagle» 
Under whose shade the ramping Lyon slept. 
Whose top-branch orer-peer'd Joves spreading Tree, 
And kept low Shrubs from Winters pow'rfull Winde. 
These Eyes, that now are dim'd with Deaths black Veyle, 
Have beene as piercing as the Mid-day Sunne, 
To search the secret Treasons of the Worid : 
The Wrinckles in my Browes, now fill'd with Uood, 
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Flottrubm Enter King Edward In triumfhy with Richard^ 

Clarence^ and the rest. 

King. Thus fame our fortune keepes an upward course. 
And we are grac'd with wreaths of Vidlorie : 
But in the midst of this bright-shining Day, 
I spy a black suspicious threatning Cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious Sunne, 
Ere he attaine his easefull Westeme Bed : 
I nseane, my Lords, those powers that the Queene 
Hath rays'd in Gallia, haye arrived our Coast, 
And, as we heare, march on to fight with us. 

Clar, A little gale will soone disperse that Cloud, 
And blow it to the Source from whence it came, 
Thy very Beames will dry those Vapours up. 
For every Cloud engenders not a Storme. 

Rich. The Queene is valued thirtie thousand strong. 
And Somerset^ with Oxford^ fled to her : 
If she have time to breathe, be well assured 
Her faction will be fiill as strong as ours. 

Kmg. We are advertis'd by our loving friends. 
That they doe hold their course toward Tewksbury. 
We having now the best at Barnet field. 
Will thither straight, for willingnesse rids way. 
And as we march, our strength will be augmented : 
In every Countie as we goe along. 
Strike up the Drumme, cry courage, and away* Exeunt. 

Flourish. March. Enter the Queene^ young Edward^ Somerset^ 

Oxford^ and StnddUre, 

Qu. Great Lords, wise men ne'r sit and waile their losse. 
But chearely seeke how to redresse their harmes. 
What though the Mast be now blowne over-boord, 
The Cable broke, the holding- Anchor lost. 
And halfe our Saylors swallowed m the flood ? 
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Infuse his Breast with Magnanimitiey 

And make him, naked, fojle a man at Armes* 

I speake not thb, as doubting any here : 

For did I t>ttt susped a fearefuU man. 

He should have leave to goe away betimes. 

Least in our need he might infedt another. 

And make him of like spirit to himselfe. 

If any such be here, as God forbid. 

Let him depart, before we neede his helpe. 

Oxf, Women and Children of so high a courage^ 
And Warriors faint, why 'twere perpetuall diame. 
Oh brave young Prince : thy famous Grand&ther 
Doth live againe in thee ; long may'st thou live. 
To beare his Image, and renew his Glories* 

Som, And he that will not fight for such a hope, 
Goe home to Bed, and like the Owle by day. 
If he arise, be mock'd and wondred at. 

Qfi. Thankes gentle Somerset^ sweet Oxford thankea. 

Prince, And take his thankes, that yet hath nothing else. 

Enter a Mestenger. 

Meu, Prepare you Lords, for Edward is at hand, 
Readie to fight : therefore be resolute. 

Oxf, I thought no lesse : it is his Policie, 
To haste thus fiist, to finde us unprovided. 

Som, But hee's deceived, we are in readinesse. 

Qu, This cheares my heart, to see your forwardnesse. 

Oxf, Here pitch our Battaile, hence we will not budge. 

Flourub^ and march* Enter Edward^ Richard^ Clarence^ and 

Smdd^t, 

Edw, Brave followers, yonder stands the thomie Wood, 
Which by the Heavens asnstance, and your strengthf 
Must by the Roots be hew'ne up yet ere Night 
I need not adde more fiiell to your fire. 
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Suppose that I am now my Fathers Mouth, 
Resigne thy Chayre, and where I stand, kneele thou, 
Whil'st I propose the selfe-same words to thee. 
Which (Traytor) thou would'st have me answer to. 

Qu. Ahy that thy Father had beene so resolv'd. 

Rich. That you might still have wome the Petticoat, 
And ne're have stolne the Breech from Lancaster, 

Prince. Let ^lef hh\e in a Winters Night, 
His Currish Riddles sorts not with this place. 

Rich. By Heaven, Brat, lie plague ye for that word. 

Qu. I, thou wast borne to be a plague to men. 

Rich. For Gods sake, take away this Captive Scold. 

Prince, Nay, take away this scoldmg Crooke-backe, rather. 

EJw, Peace wilfiill Boy, or I will charme your tongue. 

6Z3r. Untutored Lad, thou art too malapert. 

Prince. I know my dutie, you are all undutifull : 
Lascivious Edward^ and thou peijur'd George, 
And thou mis-shapen Diche, I teU ye all, 
I am your better, Traytors as ye are. 
And thou usurp'st my Fathers right and miiie. 

£iiw. Take that, the likenesse of this Rayler here. 

Sta^i him, 

RkL Sprawl'st thou \ take that, to end thy agonie. 

Rich, stabs him. 

Ciar. And ther's for twitting me with peijurie. 

dor. stabs him. 

Qu. Oh, kill me toa 

Rich. Marry, and shall. Oghrs to iiH her. 

Edw. Hold, Richard, hold, for we have done too much. 

Rich. Why should shee live, to fill the Worid with words. 

Edw. What ? doth shee swowne ? use meanes for her recoverie. 

Rich. Clarence excuse me to the King my Brother : 
He hence to London on a serious matter, 
Ere ye come there, be sure to heare some newes. 

Cla. What? what? 
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Cla, To London all in post, and as I guesse. 
To make a Uoody Supper in the Tower. 

E^ He's sodaine if a thing comes in his head. 
Now march we hence, discharge the common sort 
With Pay and Thankes, and let's away to London, 
And see our gentle Queene how well she fares, 
By this (I hope) she hath a Sonne for me. Exit. 

Enter Henry the sixt^ and Richard^ with the Lieutenant 

on the WaUes. 

Rich* Good day, my Lord, what at your Booke so hard ? 

Hen* I my good Lord : my Lord I should say rather, 
nris smne to flatter. Good was little better : 
Good Gloster, and good Devill, were alike. 
And both preposterous : therefore, not Good Lord. 

Rich. Sirra, leave us to our selves, we must conferre. 

hen. So flies the wreaklesse shepherd from the Wolfe : 
So first the harmlesse Sheepe doth yeeld his Fleece, 
And next his Throate, unto the Butchers Knife. 
What Scene of death hath Roiiiui now to A6te ? 

Rich. Suspition alwayes haunts the guilty minde. 
The Theefe doth feare each bush an Oflicer. 

Hen. The Bird that hath bin limed in a bush. 
With trembling wings misdonbteth every bush ; 
And I the haplesse Male to one sweet Bird, 
Have now the htaHl Objed in my eye. 
Where my poore yong was lim'd, was caught, and kill'd. 

Rich. Why what a peevish Foole was that of Greet, 
That taught his Sonne the oflSce of a Fowle, 
And yet for all his wings, the Foole was drown'd. 

Hen. I Dedaluif my poore Boy Icanu, 
Thy Father Minos^ that deni'de our course^ 
The Sunne that fear'd the wings of my sweet Boy. 
Thy Brother Edward^ and thy Selfe, the Sea 
Whose envious Gulfe did swallow up his life : 
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O God forgive my sinnes, and pardon thee. I^yci, 

Rich. What ? will the aspiring blood of Lancaster 
Sinke in the ground ? I thought it would have mounted. 
See how my sword weepes for the poore Kings death. 

may such purple teares be always shed 
From those that wish the downfall of our house. 
If any sparke of Life be yet remaining, 

Downe, downe to hell, and say I sent thee thither. 

Slab/ him agalne, 

1 that have neyther pitty, love, nor feare, 
Indeed 'tis true that Henrie told me of : 
For I have often heard my Mother say, 

I came into the world with my Legges forward. 
Had I not reason (thinke ye) to make hast. 
And seeke their Ruine, that usurp'd our Right ? 
The Midwife wonder'd, and the Women cri'de 

Jesus bless us, he is borne with teeth, 
And so I was, which plainly signified. 

That I shoidd snarle, and bite, and play the dogge : 
Then since the Heavens have shap'd my Body so, 
Let Hell make crook'd my Minde to answer it. 

1 have no Brother, I am like no Brother : 

And this word [Love] which Gray-beards call Divine, 

Be resident in men like one another. 

And not in me : I am my selfe alone. 

Clarence beware, thou keept'st me from the Light, 

But I will sort a pitchy day for thee : 

For I will buzze abroad such Prophecies, 

That Edward shall be fearefiill of his life, 

And then to purge his feare. He be thy death. 

King Henry^ and the Prince his Son are gone, 

Clarence thy tume is next, and then the rest, 

Counting my selfe but bad, till I be best. 

He throw thy body in another roome. 

And Triumph Henry ^ in thy day of Doome. Exit. 
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Flourish. Enter Kmg^ Queene^ Clarence^ Richard^ HaiHngs, 

Nurse f and AttendasUs. 

Kmg. Once more we dt in Englands Royall Throne, 
Re-purchac'd with the Blood of Enemies : 
What valiant Foe-men, like to Autumnes Corne, 
Have we mow'd downe in tops of all their pride \ 
Three Dukes of Somerset, threefold Renowne, 
For hardy aod undoubted Champions : 
Two CBfirds^ as the Father and the Sonne, 
And two Northumberlands : two braver men, 
Ne're spurr'd their Coursers at the Trumpets sound. 
With tiiem, the two brave Beares, Wamuich (5* Montague, 
That in their Chaines fetter'd the Kingly Lyon, 
And made the Forrest tremble when they roar'd. 
Thus have we swept Suspition from our Seate, 
And made our Footstoole of Security. 
Come hither Besse, and let me kisse my Boy : 
Kong Ned, for thee, thine Unckles, and my selfe. 
Have in our Armors watcht the Winters night, 
Went all afoote in Summers scalding heate. 
That thou might'st repossesse the Crowne in peace, 
And of our Labours thou shalt reape the gaine. 

Rich, lie blast his Harvest, if your head were laid. 
For yet I am not lookM on in the world. 
This shoulder was ordain'd so thicke, to heave. 
And heave it shall some waight, or breake my backe, 
Worke thou the way, add that shalt execute. 

King, Clarence and Gloster, love my lovely Queene, 
And 'tis your Princely Nephew Brothers both. 

Cla. The duty that I owe unto your Majesty, 
I Seale upon the lips of this sweet Babe. 

Cla, Thanke Noble Clarence, worthy brother thanks. 

Rich, And that I love the tree from whence thou sprang'st : 
Witnesse the loving kisse I give the Fruite, 
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To tay the truth, to Jiulai kitt his master, 
Aad cried all haile, wbeo as he nKam all hanne. 

Kh^. Now am I seated as my aouk detighta, 
Hariog my CoDotries peace, and Brother* loTe«^ 

Cia. What will your Grace have doDC with MargarUf 
Refnard her Father, to the King of Fiance 
Hath pawa'd the Sicilt and Jerusalem, 
And hither hare they sent it for her lanaome, 

IGiig. Away with her, and waft her hence to France : 
And now what retta, but that we spend the time 
With stately Triamphet, mirthfiill Comicke shewes. 
Such as befita the jdeaanre of the Court, 
Sound Drama and Trumpets, farwell aowre annoy, 
For beere I hope be^a our lasting joy. Exeunt omiui. 
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Deform'd, un-finish'd, sent before my time 

Into this breathing World, scarse halfe made up. 

And that so lamely and unfashionable, 

That dogges barke at me, as I halt by them. 

Why I (in this weake piping time of Peace) 

Haye no delight to passe away the time, 

Unlesse to see my Shadow in the Sunne, 

And descant on mine owne Deformity. 

And therefore, since I cannot prove a Lover, 

To entertaine these faire well spoken dayes, 

I am determined to prove a Villaine, 

And hate the idle pleasures of these dayes. 

Plots have I laide, Indu^ons dangerous. 

By drunken Prophesies, Libels, and Dreames, 

To set my Brother Clarence and the King 

In deadly hate, the one against the other : 

And if King Edward be as true and just, 

As I am Subtle, False, and Treacherous, 

This day should Clarence closely be mew'd up : 

About a Prophesie, which sayes that G, 

Of Edwards heyres the murtherer shall be. 

Dive thoughts downe to my soule, here Clarence comes. 

Enter Clarence and Brakenlmry^ guarded. 
Brother, good day : What meanes this armed guard 
That waites upon your Grace ? 

Cla, His Majesty tendring my persons safety. 
Hath appointed this Conduct, to convey me to th'Tower. 

Rich. Upon what cause ? 

Cla. Because my name is George. 

I^icb, Alacke my Lord, that fault is none of yours : 
He should for that commit your Godfathers. 
O belike, his Majesty hath some intent. 
That you should be new Christned in the Tower. 
But what's the matter Clarence^ may I know ? 

Cla* Yea Richard^ when I know : but I protest 
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As yet I do not : But as I can learne. 

He hearkens after Prophesies and Dreames, 

And from the Crosse-row pluckes the letter G : 

And sayesy a Wizard told him, that by G, 

His issue disinherited should be. 

And for ray name of George begins with G, 

It followes in his thought, that I am he. 

These (as I learne) and such like toyes as these. 

Hath mooy'd his Highnesse to commit me now. 

Rich. Why this it is, when men are rul'd by Women. 
Tls not the King that sends you to the Tower, 
My Lady Grey his Wife, Clarence 'tis shee. 
That tempts him to this harsh Extremity. 
Was it not shee, and that good man of Worship, 
Anthony IVoodevUe her Brother there. 
That made him send Lord Hastingi to the Tower ? 
From whence this present day he is delivered i 
We are not safe Clarence^ we are not safe. 

Cla, By heaven, I thinke there is no man secure 
But the Queenes Kindred, and night-walking Heralds, 
That trudge betwixt the King, and Mistris Shore. 
Heard you not what an humble Suppliant 
Lord Haitingt was, for her delivery ? 

Rjch, Humbly complainmg to her Deitie, 
Got my Lord Chamberlaine his libertie. 
He tell you what, I thinke it is our way. 
If we will keepe in £ivour with the King, 
To be her men, and weare her Livery. 
The jealous ore-worne Widdow, and her selfe. 
Since that our Brother dub'd them Gentlewomen, 
Are mighty Gossips in our Monarchy. 

Bra. I beseech your Graces both to pardon me. 
His Majesty hath straightly given in charge, 
That no man shall have private Conference 
(Of what degree soever) with your Brother. 
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Rich, Even so, and please your Worship Brakenbury^ 
You may partake of any thing we say : 
We speake no Treason man ; We say the Ring 
Is wise and vertuous, and his Noble Queene 
Well strooke in yeares, faire, and not jealious. 
We say, that Shores Wife hath a pretty Foot, 
A cherry Lip, a bonny Eye, a passing pleasing tongue : 
And that the Queeoes Kindred are made gende Folkes# 
How say you sir ? can you deny all this ? 

Bra, With this (my Lord) my selfe have nought to doo. 

Rich. Naught to do with Mistris Shore ? 
I tell thee Fellow, he that doth naught with her 
(Excepting one) were best to do it secretly alone. 

Brcu What one, my Lord ? 

Rich. Her Husband Knave, would'st thou betray me ? 

Brtu I do beseech your Grace 
To pardon me, and withall forbeare 
Your Conference with the Nobk Duke. 

Clcu We know thy chaise Brakenhury^ and wil obey. 

Rich, We are the Queenes abjedts, and must obey. 
Brother farewell, I will unto the Sang, 
And whatsoe're you will imploy me in. 
Were it to call King Edwardi Widdow, Sister, 
I will performe it to infranchise you. 
Meane time, this deepe disgrace in Brotheriiood, 
Touches me deeper then you can imagine. 

CLu I know it pleaseth neither of us well. 

Rich. Well, your imprisonment shall not be long, 
I will deliver you, or else lye for you : 
Meane time, have patience. 

Cia. 1 must perforce : Farewell Exit Clear. 

Rich, Go treade the path that thou riialt ne're return : 
Simple plaine Clarence, I do love thee so, 
That I will shordy send thy Souk to Heaven, 
If Heaven will take the present at our hands. 
But who comes heere i the new delivered HasAigs ? 
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Enter Lord Hiutings* 

Hast. Good time of day unto my gracious Lord. 

Mkb. As much unto my good Lord Chamberlaine : 
Well are you welcome to this open Ayre, 
How hath your Lordship brook'd imprisonmeDt ? 

Hast. With patience (Noble Lord) as prisoners must : 
But I shaU live (my Lord) to give them thankes 
That were the cause of my imprisonment. 

Rich. No doubt, no doubt, and so shall Clarence too, 
For they that were your Enemies, are his. 
And have prevailed as much on him, as you. 

Hast* More jntty, that the Eagles should be mew'd. 
Whiles Kites and Buzards play at liberty. 

Rich. What newes abroad ? 

Hast. No newes so bad abroad, as this at home : 
The King is sickly, weake, and melancholly. 
And his Physitians feare him mightily. 

Rich. Now by S. John, that Newes is bad indeed. 
O he hath kept an evill Diet long. 
And over-much consumed his Royall Person : 
'Tis very greevous to be thought upon. 
Where is he, in his bed ? 

Hast. He is. 

Rich. Go you before, and I will follow you. Exit Hastings, 
He cannot live I hope, and must not dye. 
Till George be pack'd with post-horse up to Heaven. 
De in to urge his hatred more to Clarence^ 
With Lyes well steel'd vrith weighty Arguments, 
And if I faile not in my deepe intent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live : 
Which done, God take King Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to bussle in. 
For then, He marry Warwickes yongest daughter. 
What though I kilPd her Husband, and her Father, 
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The readiest way to make the Wench amends, 

Is to become her Husband, and her Father : 

The which will I, not all so much for love. 

As for another secret close intent. 

By marrying her, which I must reach unto : 

But yet I run before my horse to Market : 

Clarence still breathes, Edtuard still lives and raignes. 

When they are gone, then must I count my gaines. Exit, 



Scena Secunda. 



Enter the Coarse of Henne the isxt with Halherdi to guard iff 

Lady Anne being the Mourner. 

Anne. Set dovme, set downe your honourable load. 
If Honor may be shrowdcd in a Herse ; 
Whil'st I a-while obsequiously lament 
Th'untimely fall of Vertuous Lancaster. 
Poore key-cold Figure of a holy King, 
Pale Ashes of the House of Lancaster ; 
Thou bloodlesse Remnant of that Royall Blood, 
Be it lawfiill that I invocate thy Ghost. 
To heare the Lamentations of poore Anne^ 
Wife to thy Edward^ to thy slaughtred Sonne, 
Stab'd by the selfesame hand that made these wounds. 
Loe, in these windowes that let forth thy life, 
I powre the helplesse Balme of my poore eyes. 
O cursed be the hand that made these holes : 
Cursed the Heart, that had the heart to do it : 
Cursed the Blood, that let this blood from hence : 
More direfull hap betide that hated Wretch 
That makes us wretched by the death of thee. 
Then I can wish to Wolres, to Spiders, Toades, 
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For thou hast made the happy earth thy Hell : 

FilFd it with cursing cries, and deepe exclaimes : 

If thou delight to view thy heynous deeds. 

Behold this patteme of thy Butcheries. 

Oh Gentlemen, see, see dead Henna wounds. 

Open their congeal'd mouthes, and bleed afresh. 

Blush, blush, thou lumpe of fowle Deformitie : 

For 'tis thy presence that exhales this blood 

From cold and empty Vcines where no blood dwcls. 

Thy Deeds inhumane and unnaturall. 

Provokes this Deluge most unnaturalL 

O God ! which this Blood mad'st, revenge his death : 

O Earth ! which this Blood drink'st, revenge his death. 

Either Heav'n with Lightning strike the murth'rer dead : 

Or Earth gape open wide, and eate him quicke, 

As thou dost swallow up this good Kings blood, 

Which his Hell-govem'd arme hath butchered. 

Bkh, Lady, you know no Rules of Charity, 
Which renders good for bad. Blessings for Curses. 

An» Villaine, thou know'st nor law of God nor Man, 
No Beast so fierce, but knowes some touch of pitty. 

Bkh. But I know none, and therefore am no Beast. 

An^ O wonderfull, when divels tell the truth ! 

Rich. More wonderfull, when Angels are so angry : 
Vouchsafe (divine perfe^on of a Woman) 
Of these supposed Crimes, to give me leave 
By circumstance, but to acquit my selfe. 

An. Vouchsafe (defus'd infe^on of man) 
Of these knowne evils, but to give me leave 
By circumstance, to curse thy cursed Selfe. 

Bich. Fairer then tongue can name thee, let me have 
Some patient leysure to excuse my selfe. 

An. Fouler then heart can thinke thee. 
Thou can'st make no excuse currant, 
But to hang thy selfe. 
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RiA. By toch dii|nire^ I ifaoald accoK my idfe. 

A», And by cEipairing diak dm ttaodezoned. 
For doing voidiy V cngrjn c y on thy tdfie^ 
Tnat cfid'it mvoidiy lijiiglilrr i^ioo othen. 

Micom Ssiy tlttt I new tfaan not. 

jh. Thej uj Aej wm not dsdoe : 
Bot dead they are^ and dmllufa dane by diee. 

JUck I <fid not IdD your Hoibaaid. 

Am, Why dien he it alive. 

RkA. Nay» he it dead, and thine by Edvardt handt. 

jitu In diy fbok throaft tfaon Ly'tt, 
Quecne itttt^sni taw 

Thy nmnrroot Fankfaioo tmoaking in hit blood : 
The which, thon once didd'tt bend aguntt her brctt. 
But diat thy Brodiert beate atide the point. 

Rkh. I wat provoked by her tiand'root toogQe, 
That kid their gnih, upon my gniltlette Shoulderi. 

Am. Thoa wat't provoked by thy bloody minde. 
That never dieam'tt 00 ought but Butcheriet : 
Did'tt thoo not kill thit King ? 

Ekh. I graont ye. 

Am, Do'tt gnmt me Hedge-hogge, 
Then God graont me too 
Thon may'tt be damned for that wicked deede, 
O he wat gentle, milde, and Tertooiit. 

Rich. The better for the King of heaven that hath him. 

Aiu He it in heaven, where thoo shalt never come. 

Bieh. Let him thanke me, that holpe to tend him thither : 
For he wat fitter for that place then earth. 
Am, And thoo onfit for any place, but heU. 

Rich, Yet one place elte, if yoo will heare me name it. 

Am, Some dungeon. 

Rich. Your Bed-chamber. 

Am* HI rett betide the chamber where thou lyett. 

Rich. So will it Madame, till I lye with yoo. 
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An, I hope 80« 

Ricb. I know so. But gentle Lady jimie^ 
To leave this keene encounter of our wittes. 
And fall something into a slower method. 
Is not the causer of the timelesse deaths 
Of these Plantagenets, Henrie and Edward^ 
As blamefull as the Executioner. 

jIn, Thou was't the cause, and most accurst effe^. 

RkL Your beauty was the cause of that e^dt : 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in my sleepe. 
To undertake the death of all the world. 
So I might live one home in your sweet bosome. 

An. If I thought that, I tell thee Homicide, 
These Nailes should rent that beauty from my Cheekes. 

Rich. These eyes could not enduie that beauties wrack. 
You should not blemish it, if I stood by ; 
As all the world is cheared by the Sunne, 
So I by that : It is my day, my life. 

An» Blacke night ore-shade thy day, & death thy life. 

Rich. Curse not thy selfe ^re Creature, 
Thou art both. 

An» I would I were, to be revengM on thee. 

Rich. It is a quarrell most unnaturall. 
To be reveng'd on him that lovetb thee. 

An. It is a quarrell just and reasonable. 
To be revenged on him that kill'd my Husband. 

RicL He that bereft the Lady of thy Husband, 
Did it to helpe thee to a better Husband. 

An. His better doth not breath upon the earth. 

Rich. He lives, that loves thee better then he could. 

An. Name him. 

Rich. Phmtagenet. 

An. Why that was he. 

Rich. The selfesame name, but one of better Nature. 

An. Where is he ? 
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I lay it naked to the deadly stroke, 

And humbly begge the death upon my knee. 

He layes bis Brest open^ she offers at with his sword. 
Nay do not pause : For I did kill King Henrle^ 
But 'twas thy Beauty that provoked roe. 
Nay now dispatch : Twas I that stabb'd yong Edward^ ^ 
But 'twas thy Heavenly face that set me on. 

Shefah the sword. 
Take up the Sword againe, or take up me. 

An. Arise Dissembler, though I wish thy death, 
I will not be thy Executioner. 

Rich. Then bid me kill my selfe, and I will do it. 

An. I have already. 

Rkh. That was in thy rage : 

Speake it againe, and even with the word, 
This handy which for thy love, did kill thy Love, 
Shall for thy love, kill a farre truer Love, 
To both their deaths shalt thou be accessary. 

An, I would I knew thy heart. 

Rich* 'Tis figur'd in my tongue. 

An. I feare me, both are false. 

Rich. Then never Man was true. 

An. Well, well, put up your Sword. 

Rich, Say then my Peace is made. 

An. That shalt thou know heereafter. 

Rich. But shall I live in hope. 

An, All men I hope live so. 
Vouchsafe to weare this Ring. 

Rich. Locke how my Ring incompasseth thy Finger, 
Even so thy Brest incloseth my poore heart : 
Weare both of them, for both of them are thine. 
And if thy poore devoted Servant may 
But beg one ^vour at thy gracious hand. 
Thou dost confirme his happinesse for ever. 

An. What is it ? 
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Fram'd in the prodigallity of Nature : 

Yong, Valiant, Wise, and (no doubt) right Royal, 

The spacious World cannot againe affoord : 

And will she yet abase her eyes on me. 

That cropt the Golden prime of this sweet Prince, 

And made her Widdow to a wofull Bed ? 

On me, whose All not equals Edwards Moytie ? 

On me, that halts, and am mishapen thus ? 

My Dukedome, to a Beggerly denier ! 

I do mistake my person all this while : 

Upon my life she findes (although I cannot) 

My selfe to be a marv'llous proper man. 

He be at Charges for a Looking-glasse, 

And entertaine a score or two of Taylors, 

To study fashions to adome my body : 

Since I am crept in favour with my selfe, 

I will maintaine it with some little cost. 

But first lie tume yon Fellow in his Grave, 

And then retume lamenting to my Love. 

Shine out faire Sunne, till I have bought a glasse. 

That I may see my Shadow as I passe. exit. 

Scena Tertia. 

Enter the Queene Mother^ Lord Rivers, and Lord Gray. 

Riv. Have patience Madam, ther's no doubt his Majesty 
Will soone recover his accustom'd health. 

Gray. In that you brooke it ill, it makes him worse. 
Therefore for Gods sake entertaine good comfort. 
And cheere his Grace with quicke and merry eyes. 

Qu. If he were dead, what would betide on me ? 
If he were dead, what would betide on me ? 

Gray. No other harme, but loese of such a Lord* 

Qu. The losse of such a Lord, includes all harmes. 
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Enter Richards 

Rich. They do me wrong and I will not indure it, 
Who is it that complines unto the King, 
That I (forsooth) am steme, and love them not ? 
By holy Paul^ they love his Grace but lighdy, 
That fill his eares with such dissentious Rumors. 
Because I cannot flatter, and looke faire. 
Smile in mens faces, smooth, deceive, and cogge, 
Ducke with French nods, and Apish curtesie, 
I must be held a rancorous Enemy. 
Cannot a plaine man live, and thinke no harme, 
But thus his simple truth must be abus'd, 
With silken, slye, insinuating Jackes ? 

Grey. To who in all this presence speaks your Grace ? 

Rich. To thee, diat hast not Honesty, nor Grace : 
When have I injur'd thee ? When done thee wrong ? 
Or thee ? or thee ? or any of your FafHon ? 
A plague upon you all. His Royall Grace 
(Whom God preserve better then you would wish) 
Cannot be quiet scarse a breatliing while, 
But you must trouble him with lewd complaints. 

Qu. Brother of Glouster, you mistake the matter : 
The King on his owne Royall disposition, 
(And not provok'd by any Sutor else) 
Ayming (belike) at your interiour hatred. 
That in your outward adions shewes it selfe 
Against my Children, Brothers, and my Selfe, 
Makes him to send, that he may leame the ground. 

Rich. I cannot tell, the world is growne so bad. 
That Wrens make prey, where Eagles dare not pearch. 
Since everie Jacke became a Gentleman, 
There's may a gende person made a Jacke. 

Qff. Come, come, we know your meaning Brother Gloster ; 
You envy my advancement, and my friends : 
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Enter M Queene Margarets 

Mar. And lesned be that small, God I beseech hiin» 
Thy honor, state, and seate, b due to me. 

Rich. What ? threat yon me with telling of the King ? 
I will avouch't in presence of the King : 
I dare adventure to be sent to th'Towre* 
'Tis time to speake, 
My paines are quite forgot. 

Margaret, Out Divell, 
I do remember them too well : 
Thou killd'st my Husband ffeurie in the Tower, 
And Edward my poore Son, at Tewkesburie. 

Rich, Ere you were Queene, 
I, or your Husband King : 
J was a packe-horse in his great afBures : 
A weeder out of his proud adyersaries, 
A liberall rewarder of his Friends, 
To royalize his blood, I spent mine owne. 

Margaret. I and much better blood 
Then his, or thine. 

Rich. In all which time, you and your Husband Grey 
Were factious, for the House of Laneatter ; 
And Rtvere, so were you : was not your Husband, 
In Margarets Battaile, at Saint jfHone^ slaine ? 
Let me put in your mindes, if you forget 
What you have beene ere this, and what you are : 
Withall, what I have beene, and what I am. 

Q. M. A murth'rous Villaine, and so still thou art. 

Rich. Poore Clarence did forsake his Father Warwicie^ 
I, and forswore himselfe (which Jesa pardon). 

Q. M. Which God revenge. 

Rich. To fight on Edwards parde, (or the Crowne, 
And for his meede, poore Lord, he is mewed up : 
I would to God my heart were Flmt, like Edwards^ 
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And with thy scornes drew'st Rivers from his eyes. 
And theD to dry them, gav'st the Duke a Clowt, 
Steep'd iD the faultlesse blood of prettie Rutland : 
His Curses then, from bittemesse of Soule, 
Denounced against thee, are all falne upon thee : 
And God, not we, hath plagu'd thy bloody deed. 

Qii. So just is Gody to right the innocent. 

Halt, Oy 'twas the foulest deed to slay that Babe, 
And the most mercilesse, that ere was heard of. 

Riv. Tyrants themseleves wept when it was reported. 

Dort. No man but prophecied revenge for it. 

Buck, Northumberlandy then present, wept to see it. 

Q*M. What ? were you snarling all before I came. 
Ready to catch each other by the throat, 
And tume you all your hatred now on me ? 
Did Torket dread Curse prevaile so much with Heaven, 
That Henries death, my lovely Edwards death. 
Their Kingdomes losse, my wofull Banishment, 
Should all but answer for that peevish Brat ? 
Can Curses pierce the Clouds, and enter Heaven \ 
Why then give way dull Clouds to my quick Curses. 
Though not by Warre, by Surfet dye your King, 
As ours by Murther, to make him a King. 
Edward thy Sonne, that now is Prince of Wales, 
For Edward oi^r Sonne, that was Prince of Wales, 
Dye in his youth, by like untimely violence. 
Thy selfe a Queene, for me that was a Queene, 
Out-live thy glory, like my wretched selfe : 
Long ma/st thou live, to wayle thy Childrens death. 
And see another, as I see thee now, 
Deck'd in thy Rights, as thou ait stall'd in mine. 
Long dye thy happie dayes, before thy death, 
And after many lengthened howres of griefe, 
Dye neyther Mother, Wife, nor Englands Queene. 
Rivers and Dorset^ you were standers by, 
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Whose deadly Web ensnareth thee about ? 
Fooky foole, thou whet'st a Knife to kill thy selfe : 
The day will come, that thou shalt wish for me. 
To helpe thee curse this poysonous Bunch-backt Toade. 
Hast. False boding Woman, end thy frantick Curse, 
Least to thy harme, thou move our patience. 

Q. M* Foule shame upon you, you have all moy'd mine. 
Ri. Were you wel senr'd, you would be taught your duty. 
Q. M. To serve me well, you aU should do me duty, 
Teach me to be your Queene, and you my Subje^ : 
O serve me well, and teach your selves that duty. 
Dors, Dispute not with her, shee is lunaticke. 
Q. M* Peace Master Marquesse, you are malapert. 
Your fire-new stampe of Honor is scarce currant. 
O that your yong Nobility could judge 
What 'twere to lose it, and be miserable. 
They that stand high, have many blasts to shake them, 
And if they fall, they dash themselves to peeces. 

Rich. Good counsaile marry, leame it, leame it Marquesse. 
Dor. It touches you my Lord, as much as me. 
Rich. 1, and much more : but I was borne so high : 
Our ayerie buildeth in the Cedars top, 
And dallies with the winde, and scomes the Sunne. 

Mar. And tumes the Sun to shade : alas, alas, 
Witnesse my Sonne, now in the shade of death. 
Whose bright out-shining beames, thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eteraall darknesse folded up. 
Your ayery buildeth in our ayeries Nest : 
O God that seest it, do not wSkr it. 
As it is wonne with blood, lost be it so. 

Buc. Peace, peace for shame : If not, for Charity. 
Mar. Urge neither charity, nor shame to me : 
Uncharitably with me have you dealt. 
And shamefully my hopes (by you) are butcher'd* 
My Charity is outrage. Life my shame^ 
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That is too cold in thinking of it now : 
Many as for Clarence^ he is well repayed : 
He is frank'd up to fatting for his paines, 
God pardon them, that are the cause thereof. 

Riv. A vertuous, and a Christian-like conclusion 
To pray for them that have done scath to us. 

Rich, So do I ever, being well advis'd. Speakes to himself e. 
For had I curst now, I had curst my selfe. 

Enter Cateshy. 

Cotes. Madam, his Majesty doth call for you, 
And for your Grace, and yours my gracious Lord« 

Qtf. Cateshy I come, Lords will you go with mee. 

Rkf, We wait upon your Grace. Exeunt ail hut Gloster. 

Rich. I do the wrong, and first begin to brawle. 
The secret Mischeefes that I set abroach, 
I lay unto the greevous charge of others. 
Clarence^ who I indeede have cast in darknesse, 
I do beweepe to many simple Guiles, 
Namely to Derhy, Hastings^ Buckingham^ 
And tell them 'tis the Queene, and her Allies, 
That stirre the Eling against the Duke my Brother. 
Now they beleeve it, and withall whet me 
To be reveng'd on Rivers^ Dorset^ Gny, 
But then I sigh, and with a peece of Scripture, 
Tell them that God bids as do good for evill : 
And thus I cloath my naked Villanie 
With odde old ends, stobe forth of holy Writ, 
And seeme a Samt, when most I play the devilL 

Enter two murthertri* 
But soft, heere come my Executionen^ 
How now my hardy stout resolved Mates, 
Are yott now going to dispatch this thing ? 

FiL We are my Lord, and come to have the Warrant, 
That we may be admitted where he ia» 
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ACT I. 



Upon the giddy footing of the Hatches, 

Me thought that Glouster stombledy and in felling 

Strooke me (that thought to stay him) over-boord. 

Into the tumbling billowes of the maine. 

O Lord, me thought what paine it was to drowne, 

What dreadfull noise of water in mine eares, 

What sights of ugly death within mine ej^es. 

Me thoughts, I saw a thousand fearfiiU wrackes : 

A thousand men that Fishes gnaw'd upon : 

Wedges of Gold, great Anchors, heapes of Pearle, 

Inestimable Stones, unvalewed Jewels, 

All scattred in the bottome of the Sea, 

Some lay in dead-mens Seniles, and in the holes 

Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 

(As 'twere in scome of eyes) refledHng Gemmes, 

That woo'd the slimy bottome of the deepe, 

And mock'd the dead bones that lay scattred by. 

Keep, Had you such leysure in the time of death 
To gaze upon these secrets of the deepe ? 

CUu Me thought I had, and often did I strife 
To yeeld the Ghost : but still the envious Flood 
Stop'd in my soule, and would not let it fbith 
To find the empty, vast, and wand'ring ayre : 
But smother'd it within my panting bulke, 
Who almost burst, to belch it in the Sea. 

Keep. Awak'd you not in this sore Agony ? 

Char. No, no, my Dreame was lengthened after life. 

then, beg^ the Tempest to my Soule. 

1 past (me thought) the Melancbolly Flood, 
With that sowre Ferry-mao which Poets write of, 
Unto the Elingdome of perpetual] Night. 

The first that there did greet my Stranger-soule, 
Was my great Father-in-Law, renowned Warwicke, 
Who spake alowd: What scoui^ for Peijurie, 
Can this darke Monarchy afibml &lae Claraicef 
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Enter two Murtherers* 

I Mwr. Ho, who's heere ? 

Bra. What would'st thou Fellow i And how caram'st thou 
hither. 

2 Mur. I would speak with Clarence^ and I came hither on 
my Legges. 

Bra, What so breefe ? 

I 'Tis better (Sir) then to be tedious : 
Let him see our Commission^ and talke no more. Reads. 

Bra. I am in this, commanded to deliver 
The Noble Duke of Clarence to your hands. 
I will not reason what is meant heereby, 
Because I will be guiltlesse from the meaning. 
There lies the Duke asleepe, and there the Keyes. 
He to the Eling, and signifie to him. 
That thus I have resign'd to you my charge. Exit. 

1 You may sir, 'tis a point of wisedome : 
Far you well. 

2 What, shall we stab him as he sleepes. 

1 No : hee'l say 'twas done cowardly, when he wakes. 

2 Why he shall never wake, untill the great Judgement day. 

1 Why then hee'l say, we stab'd him sleeping. 

2 The urging of that word Judgement, hath bred a kinde of 
remorse in me. 

1 What ? art thou affraid i 

2 Not to kill him, having a Warrant, 

But to be damn'd for killing him, from the which 
No Warrant can defend me. 

I I thought thou had'st bin resolute. 

3 So I am, to let him live. 

1 He backe to the Duke of Glouster, and tell him so. 

2 Nay, I prythee sUy a little : 

I hope this passionate hunoor of mine, will change. 
It was wont to hold me but while one tels twenty. 
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ACT L 



Clcu In Gods naniey what art thou \ 

I A man, as yon are. 

Cla, But not as I am RoTalL 

I Nor yon as we are, LoyalL 

Cla. Thy voice is Thandery bat thy looks are humUe. 

I My voice is now the Kings, my lookes mine owne. 

Cku How darkly, and how deadly dost thou speake ? 
Your eyes do menace me : why looke you pale \ 
Who sent you hither ? Wherefore do you come \ 

3 To, to, to 

Cku To osurther me \ 

Both. I,L 

Chu You scarKly have the hearts to tell roe so. 
And therefore cannot have the hearts to do it. 
Wherein my Friends have I ofiended you ? 

1 Ofiended us you have not, but the King. 
Cku I shaU be recondl'd to him a^ine. 

2 Never my Lord, therefore prepare to dye. 

Cla. Are you drawne forth among a world of men 
To slay the innocent \ What is my ofience ? 
Where is the Evidence that doth accuse me ? 
What lawfull Quest have given their Verdid up 
Unto the fix>wning Judge \ Or who pronounc'd 
The bitter sentence of poore Clarence death. 
Before I be convid by course of Law ? 
To Threaten me with death, is most unlawfiilL 
I chaige you, as you hope for any goodnesse. 
That yon depart, and lay no hands on me : 
The deed you undertake is damnable. 

I What we will do, we do upon command* 

3 And he that hath commanded, is our King. 
Cku Erroneous Vassals, the great Eling of Kings 

Hath in the Table of his Law commanded 
That thon shalt do no murther. Will yon then 
Spume at his Edid, and fulfill a Mans? 
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Cku Oh no, he loves me, and he holds me deere : 
Go you to him from me. 

I I so we wilL 

Cku Tell him, when that our Princely Father Yorke, 
Blest his three Sonnes with his victorious Arme, 
He little thought of this divided Friendship : 
Bid Glouster thinke on this, and he will weepe. 

I I Milstones, as he lessoned us to weepe. 

Cku O do not slander him, for he is kinde. 

I Right, as Snow in Harvest : 
Come, you deceive your selfe, 
'Tis he that sends us to destroy you heere. 

Cku It cannot be, for he bewept my Fortune, 
And hugg'd me in his armes, and swore with sobs, 
That he would labour my delivery. 

1 Why so he doth, when he delivers you 
From this earths thraldome, to the joyes of heaven. 

3 Make peace with God, for ypu must die my Lord. 

Cki. Have you that holy feeling in your soules, 
To counsaile me to make my peace with God, 
And are you yet to your owne soules so blinde. 
That you will warre with God, by murd'ring me. 
O sirs consider, they that set you on 
To do this deede, will hate you for the deede. 

2 What shall we do ? 

Ckir, Relent, and save your soules : 
Which of youy if you were a Princes Sonne, 
Being pent from Liberty, as I am now, 
If two such murtherers as your selves came to you, 
Would not intreat for life, as you would begge 
Were you in my distresse. 

I Relent ? no : 'Tis cowaxxUy and womanish. 

Cku Not to relent, is beastly, savage, divelliah : 
My Friend, I spy some pitty in thy lookes : 
O, if thine eye be not a Flatterer, 
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Dissemble not your hatred, Sweare your love. 

Riv. By heaven, my soule is purg'd from grudging hate 
And with my hand I seale my true hearts Love. 

Hast. So thrive I, as I truly sweare the like. 

King. Take heed jrou dally not before your King, 
Lest he that is the supreme King of Kings 
Confound your hidden falshood, and award 
Either of you to be the others end. 

HasU So prosper I, as I sweare perfedt love. 

Ri. And I9 as I love Hastmgt with my heart. 

King. Madam, your selfe is not exempt from this : 
Nor yott Sonne Dorset^ Buckingham nor you ; 
You have bene £i6tious one against the other. 
Wife, love Lord Hastings^ let him kisse your hand, 
And what you do, do it unfeignedly. 

Qu. There Hattmgt^ I will never more remember 
Our former hatred, so thrive I, and mine. 

King. Dorset^ imbrace him : 
Hastings^ love Lord Marquesse. 

Dor, This interchange of love, I heere protest 
Upon my part, shall be inviolable. 

Hast, And so sweare I. 

King, Now Princely Buckinghanty seale thou this league 
With thy embracements to my wives Allies, 
And make me happy in your unity. 

Buc. When ever Buckingham doth tume his hate 
Upon 3rour Grace, but with all dutious love. 
Doth cherish you, and yours, God punish me 
With hate in those where I exped most love. 
When I have most need to imploy a Friend, 
And most assured that he is a Friend, 
Deepe, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he unto me : This do I begge of heaven, 
When I am cold in love, to you, or yours. Embrace. 

King, A pleasing Cordiall, Princely Buckingham^ 
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I would to God all strifes were well compounded. 
My Soveraigne Lord, I do beseech your Highnesse 
To take our Brother Clarence to your Grace. 

Rich, Why Madam, have I offred love for this, 
To be so flowted in this Royall presence ? 
Who knowes not that the gentle Duke is dead ? They all start. 
You do him injurie to scome his Coarse. 

King, Who knowes not he is dead ? 
Who knowes he is ? 

Qu. All-seeing heaven, what a world is this ? 

Buc. Looke I so pale Lord Dorset as the rest ? 

Dor. I my good Lord, and no man in the presence. 
But his red colour hath forsooke his cheekes. 

King. Is Clarence dead ? The Order was reverst. 

Rich. But he (poore man) by your first order dyed, 
And that a winged Mercurie did beare : 
Some tardie Cripple bare the Countermand, 
That came too lagge to see him buried. 
God grant, that some lesse Noble, and lesse Loyall, 
Neerer in bloody thoughts, and not in blood, 
Deserve not worse then wretched Clarence did. 
And yet go currant from Suspition. 

Enter Earle of Derby. 

Der. A boone my Soveraigne for my service done. 

King. I prethee peace, my soule is full of sorrow. 

Der, I will not rise, onlene your Highnes heare me. 

King. Then say at once, what is it thou requests. 

Der. The forfeit (Soveraigne) of my servants life. 
Who slew to day a Riocous Gentleman, 
Lately attendant on the Duke of Norfolke. 

Kmg. Have I a tongue to doome my Brothers death ? 
And shall that tongue give pardon to a slave ? 
My Brother kill'd no man, his fiiult WM Thought, 
And yet his ponishmeot was bitter death. 
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To comfort Edmtard with our company. 
Buc. We wait upon your Grace, Eneimt. 
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Scena Secunda. 



Enter the oldDutcbaie of Torhf with the two chiUrm of Clarence. 

Edw. Good Graod9m tell uf, is our Father dead ? 

Dutcb. No Boy. 

Dough. Why do weepe io oft ? And beate your Brett ? 
And cry, O Clarence^ vy unhappy Sonne. 

Boy, Why do you looke en qs» and shake your bead* 
And call us Orphans, Wretcbei^ Castawayes, 
If that our Noble Father wore alife i 

Dut. My pretty Cosioa, you mistiJke me both, 
I do lament the sicknetse of the King, 
As loath to lose him, not your Fathers death : 
It were lost sorrow to waile one that's lost. 

Boy, Then you conclude* (my Grandam) he is dead : 
The King mine Unckle is too Uame for it. 
God will revenge it, whom I will importune 
With earnest prayera, all to that tfkSL 

Dough. And so will I. 

Dut. Peace children peace, the King doth love you weL 
Incapeable, and shaUow Innocents, 
You cannot guesse who caus'd your Fathers death. 

Bey, Grandam we oan s for my good Unkle Gloster 
Told me, the King provok'd to it by the Queene^ 
Devis'd impeachments to inq^rison him ; 
And when my Unckle told me so, he wept. 
And pittied me, and kindly kist my cheeke t 
Bad me rely on him, as on my Father, 
And he would love me deerely as a childe. 

Dut. Ah ! that Deceit should steale such gentle sh^ie^ 
And with a vertuous Vizor hide deepe vice. 
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To over-go thy woes, and drowne thy cries. 

Boy. Ah Aunt ! you wept not for our Fathers death : 
How can we ayde you with our Kindred teares ? 

Daugh, Our fatherlesse distresse was left unmoan'dy 
Your widdow-dolour, likewise be unwept. 

Qu, Give me no helpe in Lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth complaints : 
All Springs reduce their currents to mine eyes. 
That I being govcm'd by the waterie Moone, 
May send forth plenteous teares to drowne the World. 
Ah, for my Husband, for my deere Lord Edward, 

Chi/, Ah for our Father, for our deere Lord Clarence, 

Dut, Alas for both, both mine Edward and Clarence, 

Qu. What stay had I but Edward^ and hee's gone ? 

CbU. What stay had we but Clarence ? and he's gone. 

Dut, What stayes had I, but they \ and they are gone. 

Qu, Was never widdow had so deere a losse. 

Chd. Were never Orphans had so deere a losse. 

Dut. Was never Modier had so deere a losse. 
Alas ! I am the Mother of these Greefes, 
Their woes are parcelled, mine is generall. 
She for an Edward weepe9j and so do I : 
I for a Clarence weepes, so doth not shee : 
These Babes for Clarence wecpe, so do not they. 
Alas ! you three, on me threefold distrest : 
Power all your teares, I am your sorrowes Nurse, 
And I will pamper it with Lamentation. 

Dor. Comfort deere Mother, God is much displeas'd. 
That you take with unthankfulnesse his doing. 
In common worldly things, 'tis call'd ungratefull. 
With dull unwiUingnesse to repay a debt, 
Which with a bounteous hand was kindly lent : 
Much more to be thus opposite with heaven. 
For it requires the Royall debt it lent you. 

BJneri. Madam, bethinke you like a carefoll Mother 
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ACT lU 



And may dired his course as please himselfey 
As well die feare of harme, as hanne apparant. 
In my opinion, oaght to be prevented. 

Rich, I hope the King made peace with all of os. 
And the compad is firroe, and true in me. 

Rh, And so in me, and so (I thinke) m all. 
Yet since it is hot greene, it should be put 
To no apparant likely-hood of breach. 
Which haply by much company might be org'd : 
Therefore I say with Noble Buckingham, 
That it is meete so few should fetch the Prince. 

ffast. And so say I. 

Jiicb. Then be it so, and go we to determine 
Who they shall be that stmtt shall poite to London. 
Madam, and you my Sister, will you go 

To give your censures in this bunnesse. Exeunt, 

Manet Bueimgbam^ and Richard. 

Buc. My Lord, who erer joumies to the Prince, 
For God sake let not us two stay at home : 
For by the way, He sort occasion. 
As Index to the story we late talk'd of, 
To part the Queenes proud Kindred fiom die Prince. 

RicL My other seUe, my Counsailes Consistory, 
My Oracle, My Prc^het, my dcere Conn, 
I, as a childe, will go by thy direAioo, 
Toward London then, for wee'l not stay behiode. Exeunt. 



Scena Tertia, 



Enter one Citizen at one doore^ and another at the other. 

1 Cit. Good moiTOw Neighbour, vdiether away to £ut? 

2 Cit. I promise you, I scanely know my selfe ; 
Heare you the newes abroad ? 

I. Yes, that the King is dead. 
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All may be well ; but if God sort it so, 
'Tis more then we deserve, or I expert. 

2. Truly, the hearts of men are full of feare : 
You cannot reason (almost) with a man, 
That lookes not heavily, and full of dread. 

3. Before the dayes of Change, still is it so, 
By a divine instinct, mens mindes mistrust 
Pursuing danger : as by proofe we see 

The Water swell before a boyst'rous storme: 
But leave it all to God. Whither away ? 

2* Marry we were sent for to the Justices. 

3. And so was I : lie beare you company. Exeunt. 

Scena ^uarta. 

Enter Arch-buhop^ yong Torke^ the Queene^ and the Dutcbesse. 

Arch, Last night I heard they lay at Stony Stratford, 
And at Northampton they do rest to night : 
To morrow, or next day, they will be heere. 

2)ftf. I long with all my heart to see the Prince : 
I hope he is much growne since last I saw him. 

Qtu But I heare no, they say my sonne of Yorke 
Ha's almost overtane him in his growth. 

Torhe. I Mother, but I would not have it so. 

Dut. Why my good Cosin, it is good to grow. 

Tor. Grandam, one night as we (tid sit at Supper, 
My Unkle Rsveri talk'd how I did grow 
More then my Brother. I, quoth my Unkle Glouster, 
Small Herbes have grace, great Weeds do grow apace. 
And since, me thinkes I would not grow so i&st. 
Because sweet Flowres are slow, and Weeds make hast. 

Dut, Good faith, good faith, the saying did not hold 
In him that did objed the same to thee. 
He was the wretched'st thing when he was yong. 
So long a growing, and so leysurely, 
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Qu. Aye me I I aee the mine of my House : 
The Tyger now hath seiz'd the gentle Hinde, 
Insulting Tiranny beginnes to Jutt 
Upon the innocent and awelesse Throne : 
Welcome Destru^on, Blood, and Masaacroi 
I see (as in a Map) the end of alL 

Dui. Accursed, and unquiet wrangling dayes, 
How many of you have mine eyes beheld ? 
My Husband lost his life, to get the Crowne, 
And often up and downe my sonnes were tost 
For roe to Joy, and weepe, theh* gaine and lotse. 
And being seated, and Domesticke broyles 
Cleane over-blowne, themselves the Conquerors, 
Make warre upon themselves. Brother to Brother | 
Blood to blood, selfe against selfe : O prepostorous 
And franticke outrage, end thy damned ^leene. 
Or let me dye, to looks on earth no mors. 

Qtf. Come, come my Boy, wt will to Sanduary. 
Madam, farwelL 

Dili. Stay, I will go with you. 

Qu. You have no cause. 

jfrcL My gracious Lady g6, 

And thether beare your Treasure and your Goodes, 
For my part. He resigne unto your Grace 
The Scale I keepe, and so bedde to me. 
As well I tender you, and all of yours. 

Go, He condud you to the Sanduary. Exeunt* 

I  ' — ^ — — 

Ailus Tertius. Sccsna Prima. 

The Tntmfeie etmnd. 
Enter yw^ Prince^ the Duiee of Gloeeitetf and Buchmghamf 

Lord CardhuMOf with others. 

Buc. Welcome swoete Prince to Londooi 
To your Chamber. 
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Buck, Fie, what an indiredb and peevish course 
Is this of hers ? Lord Cardinally will your Grace 
Perswade the Queene, to send the Duke of Yorke 
Unto his Princely Brother presently ? 
If she denie, Lord Hastings goe with him. 
And from her jealous Arroes pluck him perforce. 

CartL My Lord of Buckingham, if my weake Oratorie 
Can from his Mother winne the Duke of Yorke, 
Anon expert him here : but if she be obdurate 
To milde entreaties, God forbid 
We should infringe the holy Priviledge 
Of blessed Sandhiarie : not for all this Land, 
Would I be guilde of so great a sinne. 

Buel. You are too sencelesse obstinate, my Lord, 
Too ceremonious, and traditionall. 
Weigh it but with the grossenesse of this Age, 
Yoa breake not Sandhiarie, in seizing him : 
The benefit thereof is alwayes granted 
To those, whose dealings have deserved the place. 
And those who have the wit to cla3rme the place : 
This Prince hath neyther claym'd it, nor deserv'd it. 
And therefore, in mine opinion, cannot have iti 
Then taking him from thence, that is not there. 
You breake no Priviledge, nor Charter there : 
Oft have I heard of Sanduarie men. 
But San6hiarie children, ne're till now. 

Card, My Lord, you shall o're-rule my mind for once. 
Come on, Lord Hastings^ will you goe with me ? 

HasU I goe, my Lord. ExU Cardinall and Hastmgs, 

Prince, Good Lords, make all the speedie hast you may. 
Say, Unckle Glocciter^ if our Brother come. 
Where shall we sojoume, till our Coronation ? 

Glo. Where it think'st best unto your Royall selfe. 
If I may counsaile you, some day or two 
Your Highnesse shall repose you at the Tower : 
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Too late he dy'd, that might have kept that Title, 
Which by his death hath lost much Majestie. 

Ghu How fares our Cousin^ Noble Lord of Yorke I 

Torke. I thanke you, gentle Unckle. O my Lord, 
You said, that idle Weeds are £ist in growth : 
The Prince, my Brother, hath out-growne me farre. 

Ghi. He hath, my Lord. 

Torke. And therefore is he idle ? 

Gh. O my faire Cousin, I must ^ot say so. 

Torke. Then he is more beholding to you, then I. 

Glo, He may command me as my Soveraigne, 
But you have power in me, as in a Kinsman. 

Torke, I pray you, Unckle, give me this Dagger. 

Glo. My Dagger, little Cousin ? with all my heart. 

Prince. A Begger, Brother ? 

Torke. Of my kind Unckle, that I know will give. 
And being but a Toy, which is no griefe to give. 

Gh. A greater gift then that, lie give my Cousin. 

Torke. A greater gift ? O, that's the Sword to it. 

Gh. I, gentle Cousin, were it light enough* 

Torke. O then I see, you will part but with light gifts, 
In weightier things you'le say a Begger nay. 

Gh. It is too weightie for your Grace to weare. 

Torke. I weig^ it lightly, were it heavier. 

Gh. What, would you have my Weapon, little Lord ? 

Torke. I would that I might thanke you, as, as, you call me, 

Gh. How? 

Torke. Little. 

Prince. My Lord of Yorke will still be crosse in talke : 
Unckle, your Grace knowes how to beare with him. 

Torke. You meane to beare me, not to beare with me : 
Unckle, my Brother mockes both you and me. 
Because that I am little, like an Ape^ 
He thinkes that you should beare me on your shoulders. 
Buck. With what a shaipe provided wit he reasons : 
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Ari. Nov, mf Lord, 
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Whereof the King, my Brother, was possest. 

Buck, lie clayme that promise at your Graces hand. 

RicL And looke to have it yeeldcd with all kindnesse* 
Come, let us suppe betimes, that afterwards 
Wee may digest our complots in some forme. Exeunt, 

Scena Secunda. 



Enter a Messenger to the Doore of Hastings, 

Mess. My Lord, my Lord. 
Hast. Who knockes ? 
Mess, One from the Lord Stanley, 
Hast, What is't a Clocke ? 
Mess, Upon the stroke of foure. 

Enter Lord Hastings, 

Hast. Cannot my Lord Stanley sleepe these tedious Nights ? 

Mess. So it appeares, by that I have to say : 
First, he conmiends him to your Noble selfe. 

Hast. What then ? 

Mess. Then certifies your Lordship, that this Night 
He dreamt, the Bore had rased off his Helme : 
Besides, he sayes there are two Councels kept ; 
And that may be determined at the one. 
Which may make you and him to rue at th'other. 
Therefore he sends to know your Lordships pleasure. 
If you will presently take Horse with him, 
And with all speed post with him toward the North, 
To shun the danger that his Soule divines. 

Hast. Goe fellow, goe, retume unto thy Lord, 
Bid him not feare the seperated Councell : 
His Honor and my selfe are at the one, 
And at the other, is my good friend Cateshy ; 
Where nothing can proceede, that toucheth us, 
v. ft 
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Whereof I shall not have intelligence : 

Tell him his Feares are shallow, without instance. 

And for his Dreames, I wonder hee's so simple. 

To trust the mock'ry of unquiet slumbers. 

To flye the Bore, before the Bore pursues, 

Were to incense the Bore to follow us, 

And make pursuit, where he did meane no chase. 

Goe, bid thy Master rise, and come to me. 

And we will both together to the Tower, 

Where he shall see the Bore will use us kindly. 

Mesu He goe, my Lord, and tell him what you say. Exit, 

Enter Caiesiy, 

Gates. Many good morrowes to my Noble Lord. 

Hast, Good morrow Catesby^ you are early stirring : 
What newes, what newes, in this our tott'ring State ? 

Gates. It is a reeling World indeed, my Lord : 
And I beleere will never stand upright, 
Till Rkbard weare the Garland of the Realme. 

Hast, How weare the Garland ? 
Doest thou meane the Crowne ? 

Gates, I, my good Lord. 

Hast, He have this Crown of mine cut from my shoulders, 
Before He see the Crowne so foule mis-plac'd : 
But canst thou guesse, that he doth ayme at it ? 

Gates. I, on my life, and hopes to find you forward, 
Upon his partie, for the gaine thereof: 
And thereupon he sends you this good newes. 
That this same very day your enemies, 
The Kmdred of the Queene, must dye at Pomfret. 

Hast. Indeed I am no mourner for that newes. 
Because they have beene still my adversaries : 
But, that He give my voice on Richards side. 
To barre my Masters Heires in true Descent, 
God knowes I will not doe it, to the death. 
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Wot you what, my LfOrd, 

To day the Lords you talke of, are beheaded. 

Sta. They, for their truth, might better wear their Heads, 
Then some that have accus'd them, weare their Hats. 
But come, my Lord, let's away. 

Enter a PuriuivanL 

HcuU Goe on before, lie talke with this good fellow. 

Exit Lord Stanley and Catesby, 
How now, Sirrha ? how goes the world with thee ? 

Purs, The better, that your Lordship please to aske. 

Hast. I tell thee man, 'tis better with me now, 
Then when thou met'st me last, where now we meet : 
Then was I going Prisoner to the Tower, 
By the suggestion of the Queenes Allyes. 
But now I tell thee (keepe it to thy selfe) 
This day those Enemies are put to death. 
And I in better state then ere I was. 

Purs, God hold it, to your Honors good content. 

Hast. Gramercie fellow : there, drinke that for me. 

Throwes him bis Purse. 

Purs, I thanke your Honor. Exit Pursuivant, 

Enter a Priest, 

Priest, Well met, my Lord, I am glad to see your Honor. 

Hast, I thanke thee, good Sir John^ with all my heart. 
I am in your debt, for your last Exercise : 
Come the next Sabboth, and I will content you. 

Priest. He wait upon your Lordship. 

Enter Buckingham. 

Buc, What, talking with a Priest, Lord Chamberlaine ? 
Your friends at Pomfret, they doe need the Priest, 
Your Honor hath no shriving worke in hand. 

Hast. Good faith, and when I met this holy man. 
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Be satisfy'dy deare God, with our true blood. 
Which, as thou know'st, unjustly must be spilt. 

Rat. Make haste, the houre of death is expiate. 

Rivers, Come Grey^ come Vaughanj let us here embrace. 
Farewell, untill we meet againe in Heaven. Exeunt. 

Scana Quarta. 

Enter Buckingham^ Darby ^ Hastings^ Bisl>op of Ely ^ Norfolke^ 
RatcUffe^ LovcU^ nuitb others^ at a Table, 

Hast. Now Noble Peeres, the cause why we are met. 
Is to determine of the Coronation : 
In Gods Name speake, when is the Royall day ? 

Buck, Is all things ready for the Royall time ? 

Darb. It is, and wants but nomination. 

Ely, To morrow then I judge a happie day. 

Buck, Who knowes the Lord Prote^ors mind herein ? 
Who is most inward with the NoUe Duke ? 

Ely. Your Grace, we thinke, should soonest know his mmde. 

Buck, We know each others Faces : for our Hearts, 
He knowes no more of mine, then I of yours. 
Or I of his, my Lord, then you of mine : 
Lord Hastings^ you and he are neere in love. 

Hast. I thanke his Grace, I know he loves me well : 
But for his purpose in the Coronation, 
I have not sounded him, nor he delivered 
His gracious pleasure any way therein : 
But you, my Honorable Lords, may name the time. 
And in the Dukes behalfe lie give my Voice, 
Which I presume hee'le take in gentle part. 

Enter Gloucester. 

Ely. In luqppie time, here comes the Duke himselfe. 
Rich. My NoUe Lords, and Coosms aU, good morrow : 
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Darh. What of his Heart perceive you in his Face, 
By any livelyhood he shew'd to day ? 

Hcut, Mary, that with no man here he is offended : 
For were he, he had shewne it in his Lookes. 

Enter Richard^ and Buckingham, 

Rich, I pray you all, tell me what they deserve, 
That doe conspire my death with divellish Plotb 
Of damned Witchcraft, and that have prevail'd 
Upon my Body with their Hellish Charmes. 

HasL The tender love I beare your Grace, my Lord, 
Makes me most forward, in this Princely presence. 
To doome th'Oflendors, whosoe're they be : 
I say, my Lord, they have deserved death. 

Rich. Then be your eyes the witnesse of their evill, 
Looke how I am bewitch'd : behold, mine Anne 
Is like a blasted Sapling, withePd up : 
And this is Edwards Wife, that monstrous Witch, 
Consorted with that Harlot, Strumpet Shore^ 
That by their Witchcraft thus have marked me. 

Hast, If they have done this deed, my Noble Lord. 

Rich. If? thou Prote^or of this damned Strumpet, 
Talk'st thou to me of Ifs : thou art a Traytor, 
Off with his Head ; now by Saint Paul I sweare, 
I will not dine, untill I see the same. 

Lcvdl and Ratdsffe^ looke that it be done : Exeunt, 

The rest that love me, rise, and follow me. 

Manet Lovell and RatcTtffey nulth the Lord Hastings, 

Hast, Woe, woe for England, not a whit for me. 
For I, too fond, might have prevented this : 
Stanley did dreame, the Bore did rowse our Helmes, 
And I did scome it, and disdaine to flye : 
Three times to day my Foot-Cloth-Horse did stumble. 
And started, when he look'd upon the Tower, 
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And both are readie in their Offices, 
At any time to grace my Stratagemes. 
But what, is Catesby gone ? 

RkL He is, and see he brings the Maior along. 

Enter the Maior ^ and Catesby, 

Buck, Lord Maior. 

Rich, Looke to the Draw-Bridge there. 

Buck. Hearke, a Drumme. 

lUcb, Catesby^ o're-looke the Walls. 

Buck, Lord Maior, the reason we have sent. 

Rich, Looke back, defend thee, here are Enemies. 

Buck. God and our Innocencie defend, and guard us. 

Enter Loveil and Ratcitffe^ with Hastings Head. 

Rich. Be patient, they are friends : RatcBffe and LowU* 

LoveU, Here is the Head of that ignoble Traytor, 
The dangerous and unsuspected Hastings, 

Rich, So deare I lov'd the man, that I must weepe : 
I tooke him for the plainest harmelesse Creature, 
That breath'd upon the Earth, a Christian. 
Made him my Booke, wherein my Soule recorded 
The Historie of all her secret thoughts. 
So smooth he dawb'd his Vice with shew of Vertue, 
That his apparant open Guilt omitted, 
I meane, his Conversation with Shores Wife, 
He liv'd from all attainder of suspe^ 

Buck. Well, well, he was the covertst sfaeltred Traytor 
That ever liv'd. 

Would you imagine, or almost beleeve^ 
Wert not, that by great preservation 
We live to tell it, diat the subcill Traytor 
This day had plotted, in the Councell-House, 
To murther me, and my good Lord of Gloster. 

Minor. Had he done so ? 
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Tell theniy how Edward put to death a Citizen, 

Onely for saying, he would make his Sonne 

Heire to the Crowne, meaning indeed his House, 

Which, by the Signe thereof, was tearmed so, 

Moreover, urge his jiatefull Luxurie, 

And beastiall appetite in change of Lust, 

Which stretcht unto their Servants, Daughters, Wives, 

Even where his raging eye, or savage heai;^ 

Without controll, lusted to make a prey. 

Nay, for a need, thus farre come neere my Person : 

Tell them, when that my Mother went with Child 

Of that insatiate Edward i Noble Torke^ 

My Princely Father, then had Warres in France, 

And by true computation of the time, 

Found, that the Issue was not his begot : 

Which well appeared in his Lineaments, 

Being nothing like the Noble Duke, my Father: 

Yet touch this sparingly, as 'twere farre off. 

Because, my Lord, you know my Mother lives. 

Buck. Doubt not, my Lord, He play the Orator, 
As if the Golden Fee, for which I plead. 
Were for my selfe : and so, my Lord, adue. 

Rick If you thrive wel, bring them to Baynards Castle, 
Where yuu shall finde me well accompanied 
With reverend Fathers, and well-learned Bishops. 

Buck. I goe, and towards three or foure a Clocke 
Looke for the Newes that the Guild-Hall afibords. 

Exit Buckingham. 

Rich. Goe Lovell with all speed to Dodor Shaw^ 
Goe thou to Fryer feukery bid them both 
Meet roe withm this houre at Ba3mards Castle. Exit. 

Now will I goe to take some privie order. 
To draw the Brau of Clarence out of sight. 
And to give order, that no manner person 
Have any time recourse unto the Princes. Exeunt. 
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Jffari. I did, vidi his Cootzaa vith Lady Lmtt^ 
And fait Cootna by Dqntie in France, 
Th'anatiate grcedineae of his desre. 
And his gpf or ceme nt of the Cide Witcs, 
His Tyrannie for Trides, his owne Bastaidie, 
As being got, yoor Father then in France, 
And his resemblance, being not like the Duke, 
Withall, I did inferre your Lineaments, 
Being the right Idea of your Father, 
Both in your forme, and Noblenesse of M indc : 
Layd open all your Viiftories in Scotland, 
Your Discipline in Warre, Wisdome in Peace, 
Your Bountie, Vertue, faire Humilitie : 
Indeed, left nothing fitting for your purposci 
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Untouchty or sleightly handled in discourse. 
And when my Oratorie drew toward end, 
I bid them that did love their Countries good. 
Cry, God save Richard^ Englands Royall King. 

Rich. And did they so ? 

Buck. Noy so God helpe me, they spake not a word. 
But like dumbe Statues, or breathing Stones, 
Star'd each on other, and look'd deadly pale : 
Which when I saw, I reprehended them, 
And ask'd the Maior, what meant this wilfiill silence ? 
His answer was, the people were not used 
To be spoke to, but by the Recorder. 
Then he was urg'd to tell my Tale againe : 
Thus sayth the Duke, thus hath the Duke inferr'd. 
But nothing spoke, in warrant from himselfe. 
When he had done, some followers of mine owne. 
At lower end of the Hall, hurld up their Caps, 
And some tenne voyces cry'd, God save King Richard: 
And thus I tooke the vantage of those few. 
Thankes gentle Citizens, and friends, quoth I, 
This generall applause, and chearefull showt. 
Argues your wisdome, and your love to Richard: 
And even here brake off, and came away. 

RicL What tongue-lesse Blockes were they. 
Would they not speake ? 
Will not the Maior then, and his Brethren come ? 

Buck. The Maior is here at hand : mtend some feare. 
Be not you spoke with, but by mightie suit : 
And looke you get a Prayer-Booke in your hand. 
And stand betweene two Church-men, good my Lord, 
For on that ground lie make a holy Descant : 
And be not easily wonne to our requests, 
Play the Maids part, still answer nay, and take it. 

Rich. I goe : and if you plead as well for them, 
As I can say nay to thee for my selfe, 
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No doabt we bring it to a happie iftue. 

Buck. Goy go up to the Leads, the L<mx1 Maior knocks. 

Euiir the Maior ^ and Ckizau. 
Welcome, my Lord, I dance attendance here, 
I thinke the Duke will not be spoke withalL 

Enier Caieshy. 

Buck. Now Cateshy^ what sayes your Lord to my request ? 

CaUshf. He doth entreat your Grace, my Noble Lord, 
To visit him to morrow, or next day : 
He is within, with two right rererend Fathers, 
Divinely bent to Mediution, 
And in no Woridly suites would he be mor'd. 
To draw him finom his holy Exercise. 

Buck. Retume, good Catesbyf to the gracious Duke, 
Tell him, my selfe, the Maior and Aldermen, 
In deepe designes, in matter of great moment. 
No lesse importing then our generall good, 
Are come to have some conference with his Grace. 

CaUiiy, He signifie so much unto him straight* Exit. 

Buck* Ah ha, my Lord, this Prince is not an Edward, 
He is not lulling on a lewd Love-Bed, 
But on his Knees, at Meditation : 
Not dallying with a Brace of Curtizans, 
But meditating with two deepe Divines : 
Not sleeping, to engrosse his idle Body, 
But praying, to enrich his watchfull Soule. 
Happie were England, would this vertuous Prince 
Take on his Grace the Soveraigntie thereof. 
But sure I feare we shall not winne him to it. 

Motor. Marry God defend his Grace should say us nay. 

Buck, I feare he will : here Cataby comes againe. 

Enter Cateiiy. 
Now Caieshj^ what sayes his Grace ? 

Caieshy. He wonders to what end yon have assembled 
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Such troopcs of Cidzemy to come to him. 
Hit Grace doc bcmg warn'd thereof before : 
He feareiy my Lord, yoa meane no good to him. 

Bmck, Sony I am, my Noble Coojio should 
Sofped roe, that I meane do good'to him : 
Bj Hearen, we come to him in perfit lofc. 
And to ODce more retoTDe, and tell hit Grace. Ewk. 

When bolj and deront Religiout men 
Axe at their Beadet, 'tit much to draw them thence. 
So tweet it zealoot Contemplation. 

Eniar Richard aloft ^ bttvfeene two Birltcfs, 

Maior, See where hit Grace itandt, tweene two Clergie men. 

Buck, Two Propt of Vertue, for a Christian Prince, 
To ttay him from the fall of Vanitie : 
AikI tee a Booke of Prayer in hit hand. 
True Omamentt to know a holy man. 
Famoot Plantagenet^ most gracioot Prince, 
Lend fayoorable eare to our requestt. 
And pardon at the interruption 
Of thy Devotion, and right Christian Zeale. 

Rich, My Lord, there needes no such Apologie : 
I doe beseech your Grace to pardon me. 
Who eamett in the service of my God, 
Deferred the visitation of my friends. 
But leaving this, what is your Graces pleasure ? 

Buck. Even that (I hope) which pleaseth God above. 
And all good men, of this ungovem'd He. 

Rtch. I doe suspedl I have done some oflfence, 
IThat seemes disgracious in the Cities eye. 
And that you come to reprehend my ignorance. 

Buck. You have, my Lord : 
Would it might please your Grace, 
On our entreaties, to amend your fault. 

Rich. Else wherefore breathe I in a Christian Land. 
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And then in speakings not to incurre the last. 

Definitively thus I answer you. 

Your loye deserves my thankes, but my desert 

Unmeritable, shunnes your high request. 

First, if all Obstacles were cut away. 

And that my Path were even to the Crowne, 

As the ripe Revenue, and due of Birth : 

Yet so much is my povertie of spirit. 

So mightie, and so roanie my defedts. 

That I would rather hide me from my Greatnessc, 

Bebg a Barke to brooke no mightie Sea ; 

Then in my Greatnesse covet to be hid. 

And in the vapour of my Glory smother'd. 

But God be thank'd, there is no need of me. 

And much I need to heipe you, were there need : 

The Royall Tree hath left us Royall Fruit, 

Which mellow'd by the stealing howres of time. 

Will well become the Seat of Majestie, 

And make (no doubt) us happy by his Reigne. 

On him I lay that, yon would lay 00 me. 

The Right and Fortune of his happie Starres, 

Which God defend that I should wring firom him. 

BmcJL My Lord, this argues Conscience in your GracCy 
But the lespeds thaeof are nice, and tnviall. 
All circumstances well coosidered. 
Yoo say, that Z^oMn/ is your Brothers Sonne, 
So say we too, but not by £decardj Wife : 
For firtt was be coocrad to Lady Lmeie^ 
Your Mother lives a Whiiesse to his Vow ; 
And afterward bv iwbsrittttr betrothed 
To Smm, Suter to tiie King of France. 
Tbe«( both pot otT, a pcore Petidoner, 
A Care-cns*d Mother to a many Sonnet, 
A Beanbe^waBKi^ and ifittncsed Widow, 
£i^Bn WL the ancr-noone of bcr bctt dsyes^ 
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JUcB. Win joa enforce me to a world of Cares. 
Call them againe, I am not made of Scooei^ 
Bot peoetiaUe to your kinde enimtin , 
Albeit agaiMt my Cooacience and my Souie. 

.Rtter BmctitghaMf mmd tbg rest, 
Ccnmn of Bockiogbam, and nge grave men, 
Since yon will buckle fortone oo my back* 
To beare her burtfaeoy where I wiD or no. 
I moft hare patience to endore the Load : 
But if black Scandall, or foule-fec'd Reproach, 
Attend the tecpiell of yoor Impoodon, 
Your meere enforcement shall acquittance me 
From all the impure blou and staynes thereof; 
For God doth know, and you may partly see. 
How Baje I am from the denie of this. • 

Maior, God blesK your Grace, wee see it, and will say it. 

Rich, In saying so, yon shall but say the truth. 

Buci. Then I salute you with this Royall Tide, 
Long lire Ring Richard, Englands worthie King. 

jIU, Amen. 

Buck, To morrow may it |Jease you to be Crown'd. 

Rich, Even when you please, for you will hare it so. 

Buck, To morrow then we will attend your Grace. 
And so most joyfiilly we take our leave. 

Rich, Come, let us to our holy Worke againe. 
Farewell my Cousbs, farewell gentle friends. Exetmi, 



A^us Quartus. Scena Prima. 



EtUcr the Quccncj Anne Ducheite of Gloucester^ the Ducheeee of 

Torkcy aud Marquette Dorset, 

Ducb, Torke, Who meetes us heere ? 
My Neece PLmtagenet^ 
Led in the hand of her kind Aunt of Gloster ? 
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There to be crowned Richards Royall Queene. 

Qu, Ahy cut nxy Lace asunder^ 
That my pent heart may have some scope to bsat, 
Or else I swoone with this dead-killing newes. 

jinne. DespightfuU tidings^ O unpleasing newes. 

Don, Be of good cheare : Mother, how fares your Grace ? 

Qu. O Dorset^ speake not to me, get thee gone. 
Death and DestrudHon doggea thee at thy heeles. 
Thy Mothers Name is ominous to Children. 
If diou wilt, out-strip Death, goe crosse the Seas, 
And live with Rkbmond^ from the reach of Hell. 
Goe hye thee, hye thee from the slaughter-house,. 
Lest thou encrease the number of the dead. 
And make me dye the thrall of Margarets Curse, 
Nor Mother, Wife, nor Engjands counted Queene. 

Stanley, Full of wise care, is this your counsaile, Madame : 
Take all the swift advantage of the howres : 
You shall have Letters from me to my Sonne, 
In your behalfe, to meet you on the way : 
Be not ta'pe tardie by unwise delay. 

Duch. Torke, O ill dispersing Winde of Miserie, 
O my accursed Wombe, the Bed of Death : 
A Cockatrice hast thou hatcht to the World, 
Wliose unavoided Eye is murtherous. 

Stanley. Come, Madame, come, I in all haste waa sent. 

jinne. And I with all unwillingnesse will goe. 
O would to God, that the inclusive Verge 
Of Golden Mettall, that must round my Brow, 
Were red hot Steele, to seare me to the Braines, 
Anoynted let me be with deadly Venome, 
And dye ere men can say. Cod save the Queene. 

Qu. Goe, goe, poore soule, I envie not thy glory, 
To feed my humor, wish thy selfe oo harme. 

^nne. No : why ? When he that is my Husband now. 
Came to me, as I followM Homes Corse. 
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For tender Princes : use my Babies well ; 

So foolish Sorrowes bids your Stones farewell. Exeunt. 

Scena Secunda. 



Sound a Sennet, Enter Rkbard in pompe^ Buckingham^ Catesby^ 

RatcRffcf JLoveL 

Rich. Stand all apart. Cousin of Buckingham. 

BucL My gracious Soveraigne. 

Rick Give roe thy hand. Sound, 

Thus high, by thy advice, and thy assistance, 
Is King Richard seated : 
But shall we weare these Glories for a day ? 
Or shall they last, and we rejoyce in them ? 

BucL Still live they, and for ever let them last. 

Rich. Ah Buckingham^ now doe I play the Touch, 
To trie if thou be currant Gold indeed : 
Young Edward lives, thinke now what I would speake* 

Buck. Say on my loving Lord. 

Rich. Why Buckingham^ I say I would be Ring. 

Buck. Why so you are, my thrice^^renowned Lord. 

Rich. Ha ? am I King ? 'tis so : but Edward lives. 

Buck, True, Noble Prince. 

Rich. O bitter Consequence [ 

That Edward still should live true Noble Prince. 
Cousin, thou wast not wont to be so duU. 
Shall I be plaine I I wish the Bastards dead. 
And I would have it suddenly performed. 
What say'st thou now I speake suddenly, be briefe. 

Buck. Your Grace may doe your pleasure. 

Rich, Tut, tut, thou art all Ice, thy kindnesse freezes : 
Say, have I thy consent, that they shall dye ? 

Buc. Give me some litle breath, some pawse, deare Lord, 
Before I positively speake in this : 



f 

I 
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That jinne^ my Queene, is sicke, and like to dye. 

About ity for it stands me much upon 

To stop all hopesy whose growth may dammage me. 

I must be roarryed to my Brothers Daughter, 

Or else my Kingdome stands on brittle Glasse : 

Murther her Brothers, and then marry her, 

Uncertaine way of gaine. But I am in 

So farre in blood, that sinne will pluck on sinne, 

Teare-falling Pittie dwells not in this Eye. 

Enter Tyrrd. 
Is thy Name Tyrrel? 

Tyr. James Tyrrel, and your most obedient subject. 

Rich, Art thou indeed ? 

Tyr, Prove me, my gracious Lord. 

Rich. Dar'st thou resolve to kill a friend of mine ? 

Tyr, Please you : 
But I had rather kill two enemies. 

Rich,' Why then thou hast it : two deepe enemies. 
Foes to my Rest, and my sweet sleepes disturbers. 
Are they that I would have thee deale upon : 
Tyrreij I meane those Bastards in the Tower. 

Tyr, Let me have open meanes to come to them. 
And soone He rid you ^m the feare of them. 

Rich. Thou sing'st sweet Musique : 
Harke, come hither Tyrrd, 

Goe by this token : rise, and lend thine Eare, Whispers, 

There is no more but so : say it is done. 
And I will love thee, and preferre thee for it. 

Tyr, I will dispatch it straight. Esdi, 

Enter Buctmghamm 

Buck. My Lord, I have consider'd in my minde. 
The late request that yoa did sound me in. 

Rich, Well, let that rest : Dorset is fled to Richmond. 
Buck. I heare the newet, my Lord. 
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ACT nr. 



But oh the Divell, there the Villaine stopt : 
When Dighton thus told on, we smothered 
The most replenished sweet worke of Nature, 
That from the prime Creation ere she framed. 
Hence both are gone with Conscience and Remorse, 
They could not speake, and so I left them both. 
To beare this cydings to the bloody King. 

Enter Richard, 
And heere he comes. All health my Soveraigne Lord. 

Ric, Kinde TtrreU, am I happy in thy Newes. 

Tir, If to have done the thing you gave in charge. 
Beget your happinesse, be happy then, 
For it is done. 

Rich. But did'st thou see them dead. 

Tir, I did my Lord. 

Rich, And buried gentle Tirrell. 

Tir, The Chaplaine of the Tower hath buried them. 
But where (to say the truth) I do not know. 

Rich. Come to me Ttrrel soone, and after Supper, 
When thou shalt tell the processe of their death. 
Meane time, but thinke how I may do the good. 
And be inheritor of thy desire. 
Farewell till then. 

Tir. I humbly take my leave. 

Rich. The Sonne of Clarence have I pent up close. 
His daughter meanly have I matcht in marriage. 
The Sonnes of Edward sleepe in jOn-abams bosome, 
And jinne my wife hath bid this world good night. 
Now for I know the Britaine Richmond aymes 
At yong ESzaheih my brothers daughter. 
And by that knot lookes proudly on the Crowne, 
To her go I, a jolly thriving wooer. 

Enter RatcUffe. 
Rat. My Lord. 
Rich. Good or bad newes, that thou com'st in so bluntly I 
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Mrtn, 



That my woe-wearied tongue it adll and mutc!. 
Edward Plantagemtf why art thou dead I 

Mar. Planti^enet doth quit PkaU ag end^ 
Edward for Edward^ payet a dying debL 

Qu. Wilt thou, O God, flye from such geotk Lamha, 
And throw them in the iatndles of the Wolfe ? 
When didst thou sleepe, when such a deed was done ? 

Mar. When holy Harry dyed, and my sweet Scmne. 

Dtti. Dead life, blind nght, poore mortall living ghost. 
Woes Scene, Worlds shame^ Graves due, by life usuipt, 
Breefe abstrad and record of tedious dayes. 
Rest thy unrest on Englands lawfull earth. 
Unlawfully made drunke with innocent blood* 

Qu, Ah that thou would'st asioone aifoord a Grave, 
As thou canst yeeld a roelancholly seate : 
Then would I hide my bones, not rest them heere. 
Ah who hath any cause to moume but wee ? 

Mar. If ancient sorrow be most reverent. 
Give mine the benefit of signeurie, 
And let my greefes frowne on the upper hand 
If sorrow can admit Society. 
I had an Edward^ till a Richard kill'd him : 
I had a Husband, till a Richard kilPd him : 
Thou had'st an Edward^ till a Richard kill'd him : 
Thou had'st a Richard, till a Richard kiU'd him. 

Dut. I had a Richard too, and thou did'st kill him ; 
I had a Rutland too, thou hop'st to kill him* 

Mar. Thou had'st a Clarence too, 
And Richard kill'd him. 
From forth the kennell of thy wombe hath crept 
A Hell-hound that doth hunt us all to death : 
That Dogge, that had his teeth before his eyes, 
To worry Lambes, and lap their gentle Uood : 
That foule defacer of Gods handy worke : 
That reignes in gauled C7e8 of wec^g soules : 
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A dreame of what tlioo wan, a garkh Flagge 

To be tfar ajme of etcry dao gCTO u s Shot; 

A ngne of Dignitj, a Breath, a Bubble ; 

A Qoeene io jeait, oody to fiU the Scene. 

Where is thy Hoflfaaod now ? Where be thy Biothen ? 

Where be thy two Sonnet ? Wherdn dott thoa Joy ? 

Who tnesy and kneeles, and nyes, God are the Qoeeoe ? 

Where be the bencfing Peercs that flattered thee ? 

Where be the throogmg Troopes that followed thee ? 

Decline all thit, and see what now thon art. 

For happy Wife, a most distressed Widdow : 

For joyfiiU Mother, one that wailes the name : 

For one being sued too, one that humbly sues : 

For Queene, a yery Caytifle, crown'd with care : 

For she that scom'd at roe, now scom'd of me : 

For she being feared of all, now fearing one : 

For she commanding all, obey'd of none. 

Thus hath the course of Justice whirl'd about. 

And left thee but a very prey to time. 

Having no more but Thought of what thou wast. 

To torture thee the more, being what thou art, 

Thou didst usurpe my place, and dost thou not 

Usurpe the just proportion of my Sorrow ? 

Now thy proud Necke, beares halfe my burthen'd yoke, 

From which, even heere I slip my wearied head, 

And leave the burthen of it all, on thee. 

Farwell Yorkes wife, and Queene of sad mischance, 

These English woes, shall make me smile in France, 

Qu, O thou well skill'd in Curses, stay a-while. 
And teach me how to curse mine enemies. 

Man Forbeare to sleepe the night, and fast the day : 
Compare dead happinesse, with living woe : 
Thinke that thy Babes were sweeter then they were. 
And he that slew them fowler then he is : 
Bettering thy losse, makes the bad causer worse. 
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Or with tfar damoroos report of Warre, 
Thufl will I drowne your exdamadoot. 

Dut, Art thoQ my Sonne ? 

Rich. I, I thanke God, my Father, and your adfe. 

Dut. Then patieody beare my impatience. 

^b. Madam, I ha^e a touch of your conditioo. 
That cannot brooke the accent of reproofe. 

DuU O let roe speake. 

Rick Do then, but lie not heare. 

Dut» I will be milde, and gende in my words. 

Rich. And brcefe (good Modier) for I am in hast 

/>«/. Art thou so hasty ? I have staid for thee 
(God knowes) in torment and in agony. 

RjcL And came I not at last to comfort you ? 

Dut, No by the holy Rood, thou know'st it weU, 
Thou cam'st on earth, to make the earth my HeU. 
A greerous burthen was thy Birth to me, 
Tetchy and wayward was thy Infande. 
Thy School-daies frightfiill, desp'rate, wilde, and furious^ 
Thy prime of Manhood, daring, bold, and venturous : 
Thy Age confirmed, proud, subde, slye, and bloody. 
More milde, but yet more harmfiill ; Kinde in hatred : 
What comfortable houre canst thou name. 
That ever grac'd me with thy company ? 

Rich. Faith none, but Humfrey Hower^ 
That call'd your Grace 
To Breakfast once, forth of my company : 
If I be so disgracious in your eye. 
Let roe march on, and not ofiend you Madam. 
Strike up the Drumme. 

Dut. I prythee heare me speake. 
Rich. You speake too bitterly. 
Dut. Heare me a word : 

For I shall nerer speake to thee againe. 
Rich. So. 
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ACT IT. 



Qu, True : when ayoyded grace makes Destiny. 
My Babes were desdn'd to a fairer death. 
If grace had blest thee with a fairer life. 

Ejcb, You speake as if that I had slaine my Cosins ? 

Qu, Cosins indeed, and by their Unckle couzend. 
Of Comfort, Kingdome, Kindred, Freedome, Life, 
Whose hand soeyer lanch'd their tender hearts. 
Thy head (all indirectly) gave direction. 
No doubt the murd'rous Knife was dull and blunt. 
Till it was whetted on thy stone-hard heart. 
To revell in the Intrailes of my Lambes. 
But that still use of grcefe, makes wilde greefe tame, 
My tongue should to thy eares not name my Boyes, 
Till that my Nayles were anchored in thine eyes : 
And I in such a desp'rate Bay of death. 
Like a poore Baiice, of sailes and tackling reft. 
Rush all to peeces on thy Rocky bosome. 

Rich, Madame, so thrive I in my enterprize 
And dangerous successe of bloody warres. 
As I intend more good to you and yours, 
Then ever you and yours by me were harm'd. 

Qff. What good is cover'd with the face of heaven. 
To be discovered, that can do me good. 

Rkb. Th'advancement of your children, gentle Lady. 

Qtf. Up to some Scaffold, there to lose their heads. 

^h. Unto the dignity and height of Fortune, 
The high Imperiall Tjrpe of this earths glory. 

Qu, Flatter my sorrow with report of it : 
Tell me, what State, what Dignity, what Honor, 
Canst thou demise to any childe of mine. 

Rich. Even all I have ; I, and my selfe and all. 
Will I withall indow a childe of thine : 
So in the Lethe of thy angry soule. 
Thou drowne the sad remembrance of those wrongs. 
Which thou suppoaest I have done to thee. 
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ACT nr. 



Rkb, Yoa mocke me Madaniy this not the way 
To win your daughter. 

Qu, There is no other way, 

Unlesse thou could'st put on some other shape. 
And not be Richard^ that hath done all this. 

Ric. Say that I did all this for love of her. 

Qu, Nay then indeed she cannot choose but hate thee. 
Having bought love, with such a bloody spoyle. 

Rich. Looke what is done, cannot be now amended : 
Men shall deale unadvisedly sometimes, 
Which after-houres gives leysure to repent. 
If I did take the Kingdome from your Sonnet, 
To make amends, He give it to your daughter : 
If I have kilPd the issue of your wombe. 
To quicken your encrease, I will beget 
Mine yssue of your blood, upon your Daughter : 
A Grandams name is little lesse in love, 
Then is the doting Title of a Mother ; 
They are as Children but one steppe below. 
Even of your roettaU, of your very blood : 
Of all one paine, save for a night of groanes 
Endur'd of her, for whom you bid like sorrow. 
Your Children were vexation to your youth. 
But mine shall be a comfort to your Age, 
The losse you have, is but a Sonne being King, 
And by that losse, your Daughter is made Queene. ] 
I cannot make you what amends I would. 
Therefore accept such kindnesae as I can. 
Dorset your Sonne, that with a fearfiill soule 
Leads discontented steppes in Forraine soyle, 
This faiie Alliance, quickly shall call home 
To high Promotions, and great Dignity. 
The King that callcs your beauteous Daughter Wife> 
Familiarly shall call thy Dorset^ Brother : 
Againe shall you be Mother to a Kmg : 
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ACT nr. 



Rich, As long as Heaveo and Nature lengthens it. 

Qu, As long as Hell and Richard likes of it. 

Rich, Say, I her Soveraigney am her Subjed low. 

Qu. But she your Subjedty lothes such Soveraignty. 

lUch, Be eloquent in my behalfe to her. 

Qtu An honest tale speeds best, being plainly told. 

Rich. Then plainly to her, tell my loving tale. 

Qu. Plainc and not honest, is too harsh a style. 

Rich. Your Reasons are too shallow, and to quicke. 

Qu. O no, my Reasons are too deepe and dead. 
Too deepe and dead (poore Infants) in their graves, 
Harpe on it still shall I, till heart-strings breake. 

Rich. Harpe not on that string Madam, that is past 
Now by my George, my Garter, and my Crowne. 

Qu. Prophan'd, dishonored, and the third usurpt 

Rich. I sweare. 

Qu. By nothing, for this is no oath : 

Thy George prophan'd, hath lost his Lordly Honor ; 
Thy Garter bleroish'd, pawn'd his Knightly Vertue ; 
Thy Crowne usurped, disgrac'd his Kingly Glory : 
If something thou would'st sweare to be beleev'd, 
Sweare then by something, that thou hast not wronged. 

Rich. Then by my Selfe. 

Qu. Thy Selfe, is selfe-misus'd. 

Rich. Now by the World. 

Qu. 'Tis fidl of thy foule wrongs. 

Rich. My Fathers death. 

Qu. Thy life hath it dishonored. 

Rich. Why then, by Heaven. 

Qu. Heavens wrong is most of all 

If thou didd'st feare to breake an Oath with him, 
The unity the King my husband made. 
Thou had'st not broken, nor my Brothers died. 
If thou had'st kdx*d to breake an oath by him, 
Th'Imperiall mettall, circling now thy head, 
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And be not peevish found, in great Designes. 

Qcf. Shall I be tempted of the Diyel thus ? 

Rtch. I9 if the Divell tempt you to do good. 

Qu. Shall I forget my aelfe, to be my selfe. 

Rich* I, if your selfes remembrance wrong your selfe. 

Qu. Yet thou didst kil my Children. 

Rich. But in your daughters wombe I bury them. 
Where in that Nest of Spicery they will breed 
Selves of themselves, to your recomforture. 

Qu. Shall I go win my daughter to thy will \ 

Rich. And be a happy Mother by the deed. 

Qu. I go, write to me very shortly. 
And you shal understand from me her mind. Exit Q, 

Rich. Beare her my true loves kisse, and so farewell. 
Relenting Foole, and shallow-changing Woman. 
How now, what newes ? 

£nier RatcSffe. 

Rat. Most mightie Soveraigne, on the Westeme Coast 
Rideth a puissant Navie : to our Shores 
Throng many doubtfuU hollow-hearted friends, 
Unarm'd, and unresolved to beat them backe. 
Tis thought, that Richmond is their Admiral! : 
And there they hull, expeding but the aide 
Of Buchmgham^ to welcome them ashore. 

Rich. Some light-foot friend post to the Duke of Norfolk : 
RatcUffe thy selfe, or Cateiiy, where is hee ? 

Cat, Here, my good Lord. 

Rich, Caietly, flye to the Duke. 

Cat, I will, my Lord, with all convenient haste. 

Rich, Cataby come hither, poste to Salisbury : 
When thou com'st thither : Dull unmindfull Villaine, 
Why stay'st thou here, and go'st not to the Duke ? 

Cat. First, mighty Liege, tell me your Highnesse pleasure. 
What from your Grace I shall deliver to him. 
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Where be thy Tenantt, and thy fbllowen ? 
Are they not now upon the Westeme Shore, 
Safe-condadiDg the Rebds from their Shippes ? 

Stan. No, my good Lord, my friends are in the NcMth. 

Rich. Cold friends to me : what do they in the North, 
When they should serve their Soveraigne in the West ? 

Sum. They have not been commanded, mighty King : 
Pkaseth your Majestie to give me leave. 
He muster up my friends, and meet your Grace, 
Where, and what time your Majestie shall please. 

Rici. I, thou would'st be gone, to joyne with Richmomd: 
But lie not trust thee. 

Stan. Most mightie Soveraigne, 

You have no cause to hold my friendship doubtfull, 
I never was, nor never will be false. 

Rich. Goe then, and muster men : but leave behind 
Your Sonne George Stanley : looke your heart be firme. 
Or else his Heads assurance is but fraile. 

Stan. So deale with him, as I prove true to you. 

Exit Stanltf. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, My gracious Soveraigne, now in Devonshire, 
As I by friends am well advertised. 
Sir Edward Courtney ^ and the haughtie Prelate, 
Bishop of Exeter, his elder Brother, 
With many moe Confederates, are in Armes. 

Enter another Messenger. 
Mess. In Kent, my Liege, the Gmlfords are in Armes, 
And every houre more Competitors 
Flocke to the Rebels, and their power growes strong. 

Enter another Messenger. 

Mess. My Lord, the Armie of great Buckingham. 
Rich. Out on ye, Owles, nothing but Songs of Death, 

He striieth him. 
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There, take thou that, till thou bring better newes. 

Mess. The newes I have to tell your Majestie, 
Ift that by sudden Floods, and ^1 of Waters, 
BucKnghams Annie is dispers'd and scatter'd. 
And he himselfe wandred away alone. 
No man knowes whither. 

Rkb, I cry thee roercie : 

There is my Purse, to cure that Blow of thine. 
Hath any well-advised friend proclaym'd 
Reward to him that brings the Traytor in ? 

Mas. Such Proclamation hath been made, my Lord. 

Enter another Messenger, 

Mess, Sir Thomas Lovett^ and Lord Marquesse Dorset^ 
'TIS said, my Liege, in Yorkeshire are in Armes : 
But this good comfort bring I to your Highnesse, 
The Brittaine Navie is dispers'd by Tempest. 
Richmond in Dorsetshire sent out a Boat 
Unto the shore, to aske those on the Banks, 
If they were his Assistants, yea, or no ? 
Who answer'd him, they came from Buckingham^ 
Upon his partie : he mistrusting them, 
Hoys'd sayle, and made his course againe for Brittaine. 

Rich. March on, march on, since we are up in Armes, 
If not to fight with forraine Enemies, 
Yet to beat downe these Rebels here at home. 

Enter Cateshy, 

Cat, My Liege, the Duke of Buckingham is taken. 
That is the best newes : that the Earle of Richmond 
Is with a mighty power Landed at Milfbrd, 
Is colder Newes, but yet they must be told. 

Rich, Away towards Salsbury, while we reason here, 
A Royall battell might be wonne and lost : 
Some one take order Buckingham be brought 
To Salsbury, the rest march on with me. Fbrish. Exeunt, 
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ACTV. 



Scena ^uarta. 



Enter Derby ^ and Sir Cbriitopber. 

Der. Sir Cbrutopber^ tell Richmond this from me. 
That in the stye of the most deadly Bore, 
My Somie George Stanley is frankt up in hold : 
If I revolt, off goes yong Georgej head. 
The feare of that, holds oS my present ayde. 
So get thee gone : commend me to thy Lord. 
Withall say, that the Queene hath heartily consented 
He should espouse Ebzaheth hir daughter. 
But tell me, where is Princely Richmond now ? 

Chri. At Penbroke, or at Hertford West in Wales. 

Der, What men of Name resort to hinu 

Cbri, Sir Walter Herbert^ a renown^ Souldier, 
Sir Gilbert Talbot, Sir WdUam Stanley, 
Oxford, redoubted Pembroke, Sir James Blunt, 
And Rice ap Thomas, with a valiant Crew, 
And many other of great name and worth : 
And towards London do they bend their power. 
If by the way they be not fought withall. 

Der, Well hye thee to thy Lord : I kisse his hand, 
My Letter will resolve him of my minde. 
Farewell Exeunt. 

Ailits Quintus. Scena Prima. 

Enter Buckingham with Halberds, led to Execution. 

Buc, Will not King Richard let me speake with him ? 

Sber. No my good Lord, therefore be patient. 

Buc. Hastings, and Edwards children, Gray & Rivers, 
Holy King Henry, and thy faire Sonne Edward, 
Vaughan, and all that have miscarried 
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By under-hand corrupted fode injustice^ 

If that your moody discontented soules. 

Do through the dowds behold this present houre» 

Even for revenge mocke my destru^bion. 

This is All-souks day (Fellow) is it not ? 

Sher. It is. 

Buc. Why then Al-soules day, is my bodies doomsday : 
This is the day, which in King Edwards time 
I wish'd might fall on me, when I was found 
False to his Children, and his Wifes Allies. 
This is the day, wherein I wisht to hil 
By the felse Faith of him whom most I trusted. 
This, this All-soules day to my fearf\ill Soule» 
Is the determin'd respit of my wrongs : 
That high All-seer, which I dallied with, 
Hath tum'd my faioed Prayer on my head. 
And given in earnest, what I begg'd in jest. 
Thus doth he force the swords of wicked men 
To tume their owne points in their Masters bosomes. 
Thus Margarets curse falles heavy on my necke : 
When he (quoth she) shall split thy heart with sorrow. 
Remember Margaret was a Prophetesse : 
Come leade me Officers to the blocke of shame. 
Wrong hath but wrong, and blame the due of blame. 

ExeuHi Bucimgbam witi Officers, 



Scena Secunda. 



Enter Richmond^ Oxford^ Blunt^ Herbert^ and others^ with drum 

and c(dours. 

Ricbm, Fellowes in Armes, and my most loving Frends 
Bruis'd underneath the yoake of Tyranny, 
Thus farre into the bowels of the Land, 
Have we marcht on without impediment ; 
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And heere receive we from our Father Stanley 

Lines of faire comfort and encouragement : 

The wretched, bloody, and usurping Boare, 

(That spoyPd your Summer Fields, and fruitfiill Vines) 

Swilles your warm blood like wash, & makes his trough 

In your emboweFd bosomes : This foule Swine 

Is now even in the Gentry of this Isle, 

Ne're to the Towne of Leicester, as we leame : 

From Tamworth thither, is but one dayes march. 

In Gods name cheerely on, couragious Friends, 

To reape the Harvest of perpetuall peace. 

By this one bloody tryall of sharpe Warre. 

Oxf, Every mans Conscience is a thousand men, 
To fight against this guilty Homicide. 

Her, I doubt not but his Friends will tume to us. 

Blunt, He hath no friends, but what are friends for fear. 
Which in his deerest neede will flye from him. 

Ricbnu All for our vantage, then in Gods name march, 
True Hope is swift, and ilyes with Swallowes wings, 
Kings it makes Gods, and meaner creatures Kings. 

Exeunt Omnes. 

Enter King Richard in jirmet^ with Nor/olie^ RatcCffe, and the 

Earle of Surrey, 

Rich. Here pitch our Tent, even here in Bosworth field. 
My Lord of Surrey, why looke you so sad ? 

Sur. My heart is ten times lighter then my lookes. 

Rich. My Lord of Norfolke. 

Nor, Heere most gracious Liege. 

Rich. Norfolke, we must have knockes : 
Ha, must we not ? 

Nor, We must both give and take my loving Lord. 

Rich. Up with my Tent, heere utI I lye to night. 
But where to morrow ? Well, all's one for that. 
Who hath descried the Dumber of the Tnutors ? 
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Nor, Six or seven thousand is their utmost power. 

Rich* Why our Battalia trebbles that account : 
BesideSy the Kings name is a Tower of strength^ 
Which they upon the adverse FadHon went. 
Up with the Tent : Come Noble Gentlemen, 
Let us survey the vantage of the ground. 
Call for some men of sound diredtion : 
Let's lacke no Discipline, make no delay. 
For Lords, to morrow is a busie day. ExeunL 

Enter Richmond^ Sir WtlBam Brandon^ Oxford^ and Dorset. 

Rkhm, The weary Sunne, hath made a Golden set, 
And by the bright Tra^ of his fiery Carre, 
Gives token of a goodly day to morrow. 
Sir WilBam Brandon^ you shall beare my Standard : 
Give me some Inke and Paper in my Tent : 
He draw the Forme and Modell of our Battaile, 
Limit each Leader to his severall Charge, 
And part in just proportion our small Power. 
My Lord of Oxford, you Sir WVRam Brandon^ 
And you Sir Walter Herbert stay with me : 
The Earle of Pembroke keepes his Regiment ; 
Good Captaine Blunt^ beare my goodnight to him. 
And by die second houre in the Morning, 
Desire the Earle to see me in my Tent : 
Yet one thing more (good Captaine) do for me : 
Where is Lord Stanley quartered, do you know ? 

Blunt. Unlesse I have mistane his Colours much, 
(Which well I am assur'd I have not done) 
His Regiment lies halfe a Mile at least 
South, from the mighty Power of the King. 

Rtcbm. If without perill it be possible. 
Sweet Bluntf make some good meanes to speak with him 
And give him from me, this most needfull Note. 

Blunt. Upon my life, my Lord, He undertake it, 

V. T 
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And 80 God give you quiet rest to night 

Richm, Good night good Captaine Blunt : 
Come Gentlemen, 

Let us consult upon to morrowes Buanesse ; 
Into my Tent, the Dew is rawe and cold. 

They withdraw into the Tent, 

Enter Rkbard^ RatcTiffe^ Norfolke^ isT Cateshy. 

Rich. What is't a Clocke ? 

Cat, It's Supper time my Lord, it's nine a clocke. 

King. I will not sup to night, 
Give me some Inke and Paper : 
What, is my Beaver easier then it was ? 
And all my Armour laid into my Tent ? 

Cat. It is my Liege : and all things are in readinesse. 

Rich, Good Norfolke, hye thee to thy charge. 
Use carefull Watch, choose trusty Cendnels. 

Nor, I go my Lord. 

Rich, Stir with the Larke to morrow, gentle Norfolk. 

Nor, I warrant you my Lord. Exit, 

Rich, RatcSfe, 

Rat. My Lord. 

Rich. Send out a Pursuivant at Armes 
To Stanleys Regiment : bid him bring his power 
Before Sun-rising, least his Sonne George fall 
Into the blinde Cave of etemall night. 
Fill me a Bowie of Wine : Give me a Watch, 
Saddle white Surrey for the Field to morrow : 
Look that my Staves be found, & not too heavy, RatcUffe. 

Rat. My Lord 

Rich, Saw'st the melanchoUy Lord Northumberland ? 

Rat, Tiomai the Earie of Surrey, and himselfo. 
Much about Cockshut time, horn Troope to Troope 
Went through the Army, chearing up the Souldiers. 

King, So, I am satisfied : Give me a Bowie of Wine, 
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I have not that Alacrity of Spirit, 

Nor cheere of Minde that I was wont to have. 

Set it downe. Is Inke and Paper ready \ 

Rat, It is my Lord. 

Rich, Bid my Guard watch. Leave me. 
RatcRffef about the mid of night come to my Tent 
And helpe to arme me. Leave me I say. Exit RatcBf, 

Enter Derby to Ricbmond in hii Tent, 

Der, Fortune, and Vidlory sit on thy Helme. 

RicL All comfort that the darke night can afibord, 
Be to thy Person, Noble Father in Law. 
Tell me, how fares our Noble Mother ? 

Der. I by Attoumey, blesse thee from thy Mother, 
Who prayes continually for Richmonds good : 
So much for that The silent houres steale on. 
And Hakie darkenesse breakes within the East. 
In breefe, for so the season bids us be. 
Prepare thy Battell early in the Morning, 
And put thy Fortune to th'Arbitrement 
Of bloody stroakes, and mortall staring Warre : 
I, as I may, that which I would I cannot. 
With best advantage will deceive the time. 
And ayde thee in this doubtfull shocke of Armes. 
But on thy side I may not be too forward, 
Least being seene, thy Brother, tender George 
Be executed in his Fathers sight. 
Farewell : the leysure, and the fearfull time 
Cuts off the ceremonious Vowes of Love, 
And ample enterchange of sweet Discourse, 
Which so long sundred Friends should dwell upon : 
God give us leysure for these rites of Love. 
Once more Adieu, be valiant, and speed well. 

Richnu Good Lords condu^ him to his Regiment : 
He strive with troubled noise, to take a Nap, 
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Lest leaden slumber prize me downc to morrow. 
When I should mount with wings of Vidlory : 
Once more, good night kinde Lords and Gentlemen. 

Exeunt, Manet Richmond. 

thouy whose Captaine I account my selfe, 
Looke on my Forces with a gracious eye : 
Pat in their hands thy bruising Irons of wrath. 
That they may crush downe with a heavy fall, 
Th'usurping Helmets of our Adversaries : 
Make us thy ministers of Chasticement, 
That we may praise thee in thy vidory : 

To thee I do commend my watchfull soule. 

Ere I let ^1 the windowes of mine eyes : 

Sleeping, and waking, oh defend me still. SUepi, 

Enter the Ghoit of Prince Edward^ Sonne to Henry the sixt, 

Gh. to Ri, Let me sit heavy on thy soule to morrow : 
Thinke how thou stab'st me in my prime of youth 
At Teukesbury : Dispaire therefore, and dye. 

Ghost to Richm, Be chearefull Richmond, 
For the wronged Soules 
Of butcher'd Princes, fight in thy behalfe : 
King Henriei issue Richmond comforts thee. 

Enter the Ghost of Henry the sixi. 

Ghost. When I was mortall, my Ancointed body 
By thee was punched full of holes ; 
Thinke on the Tower, and me : Dispaire, and dye, 
Harry the sixt, bids thee dispaire, and dye. 

To Rlchm, Vertuous and holy be thou Conqueror : 
Harry that prophesied thou should'st be King, 
Doth comfort thee in sleepe : Live, and flourish. 

Enter the Ghost of Clarence. 

Ghost, Let me sit heavy in thy soule to morrow, 

1 that was wash'd to death with Fulsome Wine : 
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Enter the Gboit of Anne^ bii Wife. 

GlfMt to Rich. Richard thy Wife, 
That wretched Anne thy Wife, 
That never slept a quiet houre with thee. 
Now filles thy deepe with perturbations, 
To morrow in the Battaile, thinke on me, 
And fall thy edgelesse Sword, dispaire and dye : 

Gbojt to Rkbm. Thou quiet soule, 
SJeepe thou a quiet sleepe : 
Dreame of Successe, and Happy Vifiory, 
Thy Adversaries Wife doth pray for thee. 

Enter the Ghost of Buckingham, 

Ghost to Rich, The first was I 
That help'd thee to the Crowne : 
The last was I that felt thy Tyranny. 
O, in the Battaile think on Buckingham, 
And dye in terror of thy guiltinesse. 
Dreame on, dreame on, of bloody deeds and deatli. 
Fainting dispaire ; dispairing yeeld thy breath. 

Ghost to Richm, I dyed for hope 
Ere I could lend thee Ayde ; 
But cheere thy heart, and be thou not dismayde : 
God, and good Angels fight on Richmonds side. 
And Richard fiJl in height of all his pride. 

Richard starts out of his dreame. 

Rich. Give me another Horse, bind up my Wounds: 
Have mercy Jesu. Soft, I did but dreame. 
O coward Conscience ! how dost thou affli^ me ? 
The Lights bume blew. It is not dead midnight. 
Cold fearefull drops stand on my trembling flesh. 
What ? do I feare my Selfe ? There's none else by, 
Richard loves Richard, that is, I am I. 
Is there a Murtherer heere ? No ; Yes, I am : 
Then fiye ; What from my Selfe ? Great reason : why ? 
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Lett I Revenge. What \ my Sclfe upon my Selfe ? 
Alacke, I love my Sclfe. Wherefore ? For any good 
That I my Selfe, have done unto my Selfe \ 

no. Alas, I rather hate my Selfe, 

For hatefull Deeds committed by my Selfe. 

1 am a Villaine : yet I Lye, I am not. 

Foole, of thy Selfe speake well : Foole, do not flatter. 

My Conscience hath a thousand severall Tongues, 

And every Tongue brings in a severall Tale, 

And everie Tale condemnes me for a Villaine ; 

Peijurie, in the high'st Degree, 

Murther, steme murther, in the dyr*st Degree, 

All severall sinnes, all us'd in each degree. 

Throng aU to*th*Barre, crying all. Guilty, Guilty. 

I shall dispaire, there is no Creature loves me ; 

And if I die, no soule shall pittie me. 

Nay, wherefore should they \ Since that I my Selfe, 

Finde in my Selfe, no pittie to my Selfe. 

Me thought, the Soules of all that I had murther'd 

Came to my Tent, and every one did threat 

To morrowes vengeance on the head of Richard. 

m 

Enter RatcUffe. 

Rat. My Lord. 
. King. Who's there ? 

Rat. RauUffe my Lord, 'tis I : the early Village Cock 
Hath twice done salutation to the Mome, 
Your Friends are up, and buckle on their Armour. 

King. O RatcTtffe^ I feare, I feare. 

Rat. Nay good my Lord, be not afFraid of Shadows. 

King. By the Apostle PW, shadowes to night 
Have stroke more terror to the soule of Richard^ 
Then can the substance of ten thousand Souldiers 
Armed in proofe, and led by shallow Richmond. 
'Tis not yet neere day. Come go with me, 
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Under our Tents He play the Ease-dropper, 
To heare if any meane to shrinke from me. 

Exeunt Richard isT RatcUJe. 

Enter the Lords to Richmond silting In his Tent, 

Richm. Good morrow Richmond. 

Rich, Cry mercy Lords, and watchfull Gentlemen, 
That you have tane a tardie sluggard heere ? 

Lords, How have you slept my Lord ? 

Rich, The sweetest sleepe. 
And fairest boading Dreames, 
That ever entred in a drowsie head, 
Have I since your departure had my Lords. 
Me thought their Soules, whose bodies Rich, murther'd. 
Came to my Tent, and cried on Vidlory : 
I promise you my Heart is very jocond. 
In the remembrance of so faire a dreame, 
How fame into the Morning is it Lords \ 

Lor, Upon the stroke of foure. 

Rich, Why then 'tis time to Arme, and give diredlion. 

His Oration to his Souldiers, 
More then I have said, loving Countrymen, 
The leysure and inforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell upon : yet remember this, 
God, and our good cause, fight upon our side. 
The Prayers of holy Saints and wronged soules. 
Like high reared Bulwarkes, stand before our Faces. 
{^Richard tiLce^i) those whom we fight against. 
Had rather have us win, then him they follow. 
For, what is he they follow ? Truly Gentlemen, 
A bloudy Tyrant, and a Homicide : 
One rais'd in blood, and one in blood establish'd ; 
One that made meanes to come by what he hath. 
And slaughtered those that were the meanes to help him : 
A base foule Stone, made precious by the soyle 
Of Englands Chaire, where he is falsely set : 
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I woold these dewy teares were from the grouocL 
Not thine to day ? Why, what is that to roe 
More then to Richmond ? For the selfe-same Heaven 
That firownes on roe, lookes sadly upon him. 

Enter NorfoUu. 

Nor. Arme, arme, my Lord : the foe vaunts in the field. 

Am^. Come, bustle, bustle. Caparison my horse. 
Call up Lord Steadty^ bid him bring his power, 
I will leade forth my SoldienB to the plaine, 
And thus my Battell shal be ordred. 
My Foreward shall be drawne in length. 
Consisting equally of Horse and Foot : 
Our Archers shall be placed in the mid'st ; 
John Duke of Norfolke, Thomas Earle of Surrey, 
Shall have the leading of the Foot and Horse. 
They thus direded, we will follow 
In the maine Battell, whose puissance on either nde 
Shall be well-winged with our cheefest Horse : 
This, and Saint George to boote. 
What think'st thou Norfolke. 

Nor, A good diredion warlike Soveraigne, 
This found I on my Tent this Morning. 
Jockey ofNoffoUe^ he not so boH 
For Dickon thy nuuster is bought and sold. 

King. A thing devised by the Enemy. 
Go Gentlemen, every man to his Charge, 
Let not our babling Dreames affright our soules : 
For Conscience is a word that Cowards use, 
Devis'd at first to keepe the strong in awe. 
Our strong armes be our Conscience, Swords our Law. 
March on, joyne bravely, let us too't pell mell. 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to Hell. 
What shall I say more then I have inferred ? 
Remember whom you are to cope withall. 
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Our Ancient word of Courage, faire S, George 
Inspire us with the spleene of fiery Dragons : 
Upon them, Vi^orie sits on our helpes. 

Alarumy excursions. Enter Cateshy, 

Cat, Rescue my Lord of Norfolke, 
Rescue, Rescue : 

The King enacts more wonders then a man. 
Daring an opposite to every danger : 
His horse is slaine, and all on foot he fights, 
Seeking for Richmond in the throat of death : 
Rescue faire Lord, or else the day is lost. Alarums, 

Enter Richard. 

Rich* A Horse, a Horse, my Kingdome for a Horse. 

Catet. Withdraw my Lord, He helpe you to a Horse. 

Rkh, Slave, I have set my life upon a cast, 
And I will stand the hazard of the Dye : 
I thinke there be sixe Richmonds in the field, 
Five have I slaine to day, in stead of him. 
A Horse, a Horse, my Kingdome for a Horse. 

Alarvm. Enter Richard and Richmond^ they fighty Richard 

Is slaine, 

Retreaty and Flourish, Enter Richmond^ Derby hearing the 
Crowncy with divers other Lords. 

Rlchnu God, and your Armes 
Be prais'd Vidlorious Friends ; 
The day is ours, the bloudy Dogge b dead. 

Der, Couragious Richmond, ' 
Well hast thou acquit thee : Loe, 
Heere these long usurped Royalties, 
From the dead Temples of this bloudy Wretch, 
Have I pluck'd off, to grace thy Browes withalK 
Weare it, and make much of it. 
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Rjchm, Great God of Heaven, say Amen to alL 
But tell me, is yong George Stanley living ? 

Der. He is my Lord, and safe in Leicester Towne, 
Whither (if you please) we may withdraw us. 

Rkbm* What men of name are slaine on either side ? 

Der. John Duke of Norfblke, Walter Lord Ferris, 
Sir Robert Brotetihurj^ and Sir William Brandon^  

Ricbm, Interre their Bodies, as become their Births, 
Prodaime a pardon to the Soldiers fled, 
That in submission will retume to us. 
And then as we have tane the Sacrament, 
We will unite the White Rose, and the Red, 
Smile Heaven upon this faire Conjunction, 
That long have frown'd upon their Enmity : 
What Traitor heares me, and sayes not Amen ? 
England hath long beene mad, and scarr*d her selfe ; 
The Brother blindely shed the Brothers blood ; 
The Father, rashly slaughtered his owne Sonne ; 
The Sonne compelled, beene Butcher to the Sire ; 
All this divided Yorke and Lancaster, 
Divided, in their dire Division. 
O now, let Richmond and E&caheth^ 
The true Succeeders of each Royall House, 
By Gods faire ordinance, conjoyne together : 
And let thy Heires (God if thy will be so) 
Enrich the time to come, with Smooth-fac'd Peace, 
With smiling Plenty, and faire Prosperous dayes. 
Abate the edge of Traitors, Gracious Lord, 
That would reduce these bloudy dayes againe. 
And make poore England weepe in Streames of Blood ; 
Let them not live to taste this Lands increase. 
That would with Treason, wound this faire Lands peace. 
Now Civill wounds are stopp'd. Peace lives agen ; 
That she may long live heeie, God say. Amen. Exeunt, 
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Come no more to make you laugb^ TTftng* now^ 
That heare a Weighty^ and a Serious Brofv^ 
Sadf high, and workings full of State and woe : 
Such Noble Satnesy as draw the Eye to flow 
IVe now present* Those that can Pitty^ heere . 
May {if they thinie it well) letfaUa Teare^ 
The SuhjeS will deserve it. Such as give 
Their Money out of hope they may beleeve^ 
May heerefmde Truth too. Those that come Jo see 
Onely a show or two^ and so agree^ 
The Play may passe : If they be stiBf and ^tnlSttg, 
He undertake may see awt^ their shilling 
Richly in two short houres. Onely they 
That come to heare a Merry ^ Bawdy Play ^ 
A noyse of Targets : Or to see a Fellow 
In a long Motley Coate^ garded with Teffow^ 
WiU he deceyv^d. For gentle Hearers^ know 
To ranke our chosen Truth with such a show 
As Foole^ and Fight isy beside forfeyting 
Our owne BraineSf and the Opinion that we bring 
To make that onely true^ we now intend^ 
Will leave us never an understamKng Friend, 
Therefore^ for Goodnesse sake^ and as you are knowne 
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TIfe Fir It and Happiest Hearers of the Ttnvne^ 
Be sad, as we would make ye* ITfinie ye see 
Tie very Persons of our Noble Story, 
As they were Living : Thinke you see them Great, 
And followed with the generall throng, and svoeat 
Of thousand Friends : Then, in a moment ^ see 
How foone this Afightinesse, meets Misery : 
And if you can he merry then. He say, 
A Man may weepe upon his Wedding day, 

Ailus Primtu. Sccena Prima. 

Enter the Duhe of Norfolke at one doore. At the other, the Duke of 
Buckingham, and the Lord Ahergavenry. 

Buckingham, 
Ood morrowy and well met. How have ye done 
Since last we saw in France ? 

Horf. I thanke your Grace : 

Healthfully and ever since a fresh Admirer 
Of what I saw there. 

Buck, An untimely Ague 

Staid me a Prisoner in my Chamber, when 
Those Sunnes of Glory, those two Lights of Men 
Met in the vale of Andren. 

Nor, *Twixt Guynes and Arde, 

I was then present, saw them salute on Horsebacke, 
Beheld them when they lighted, how they clung 
In their Embracement, as they grew together. 
Which had they, 

What foure Thron'd ones could have weighed 
Such a compounded one ? 

Buck. All the whole time 

I was my Chambers Prisoner. 

Nor. Then you lost 
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Of this great Sport together ? 

Nor. As you guesse : 

One certesy that promises no Element 
In such a businesse. 

Bue, I pray you who, my Lord ? 

Nor. All this was ordred by the good Discretion 
Of the right Reverend Cardinall of Yorke. 

Bue. The divell speed him : No mans Pye is freed 
From his Ambitious finger. What had he 
To do in these fierce Vanities ? I wonder. 
That such a Keech can with his very bulke 
Take up the Rayes o'th1)eneficiall Sun, 
And keepe it from the Earth. 

Nor, Surely Sir, 

There's in him stufie, that put's him to these ends : 
For being not propt by Auncestry, whose grace 
Chalkes Successors their way ; nor call'd upon 
For high feats done to'th'Crowne ; neither Allied 
To eminent Assistants ; but Spider-like 
Out of his Selfe-drawing Web. O gives us note, 
The force of his owne merit makes his way 
A guift that heaven gives for him, which buyes 
A place next to the King. 

jihur, I cannot tell 

What Heaven hath given him : let some Graver eye 
Rerce into that, but I can see his Pride 
Peepe through each part of him : whence ha's he that. 
If not from Hell ? The Divell is a Niggard, 
Or ha's given all before, and he begins 
A new Hell in himselfe. 

Bue. Why the Divell, 

Upon this French going out, tooke he upon him 
(Without the privity o'th'King) t'appoint 
Who should attend on him ? He makes up the File 
Of all the Gentry ; for the most part such 
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To whom as great a Charge, as little Honor 
He meant to lay upon ; and his owne Letter 
The Honourable Boord of Councell, out 
Must fetch him m, he Papers. 

jfiur. I do know 

Kinsmen of mine, three at the least, that have 
By this, so sicken'd their Estates, that nerer 
They shall abound as formeriy. 

Bue. O mony 

Have broke their backes with lajfing Mannors on 'em 
For this great Journey. What did this vanity 
But minister communication of 
A most poore issue. 

Nor. Greevingly I thinke, 

The Peace betweene the French and us, not valewes 
The Cost that did conclude it. 

Buc. Every man, 

After the hideous storme that fbllow'd was 
A thing Inspired, and not consulting, broke 
Into a generall Prophesie ; That this Tempest 
Dashing the Garment of this Peace, aboaded 
The sodaine breach on't. 

Nor. Which is budded out. 

For France hath flawed the League, and hath attached 
Our Merchants goods at Burdeux. 

jfktr. Is it therefore 

Th' Ambassador is silenc'd ? 

Nor. Marry is't. 

jfhtr. A proper Title of a Peace, and purchas'd 
At a superfluous rate* 

Buc. Why all this Businesse 

Our Reverend Cardinall carried. 

Nor, Like it your Grace, 

The State takes notice of the private diflerence 
Betwixt you, and the Cardinal]. I advise you 
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(And take it from a heart, that wishes towards you 

Honor, and plenteous safety) that you reade 

The Cardinals Malice, and his Potency 

Together ; To consider further, that 

What his high Hatred would effedl, wants not 

A Minister in his Power. You know his Nature, 

That he's Reyengefull ; and I know, his Sword 

Hath a sharpe edge : It's long, and't may be saide 

It reaches farre, and where 'twill not extend, 

Thither he darts it. Bosome up my counsell, 

You'l finde it wholesome. Loe, where comes that Rock 

That I advice your shunning. 

Enter Car£naU Wohey^ the Purte borne hefore bim^ certalne of the 
Guards and two Secretariei with Papers : The Car£naB m 
bis passage J fxetb bis eye on Buckingham^ and Buckingham on 
hinty hothfitU of disdaine. 

Car, The Duke of Buckinghams Surveyor ? Ha ? 
Where's his Examination ? 

Seer. Heere so please you. 

Car. Is he in person, ready ? 

Seer. I, please your Grace. 

Car. Well, we shall then know more, & Buckingham 
Shall lessen this bigge looke. 

Exeuni Cardina!! and bis Trmne. 

Buc. This Butchers Curre is venom'd-mouth'd, and I 
Have not the power to muzzle him, therefore best 
Not wake him in his slumber. A beggers booke. 
Out-worths a Nobles blood. 

Nor. What are you chaflTd ? 

Aske God for Temp'rance, that's th'appliance onely 
Which your disease requires. 

Buc. I read in's lookes 

Matter against me, and his eye revil'd 
Me as his abjed obje^ at this msunt 
He bores me with tome tricke ; He's gone to'th'King : 
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Or Wolfe, or both (for he is equall ray'DOus 
As he is subtile, and as prone to mischiefe, 
As able to perform't) his minde, and place 
Infecting one another, yea reciprocally. 
Only to shew his pompe, as well in France, 
As here at home, suggests the King our Master 
To this last costly Treaty : Th'enterview, 
That swallowed so much treasure, and like a glasae 
Did breake ith'wrenching. 

Norf, Faith, and so it did. 

Buct, Pray give me favour Sir : This cunning Cardinal! 
The Articles o'th'Combination drew 
As himselfe pleas'd ; and they were ratified 
As he cride thus let be, to as much end. 
As give a Crutch to th'dead. But our Count-Cardinall 
Has done this, and tis well : for worthy WoUej 
(Who cannot erre) he did it Now this foUowes, 
(Which as I take it, is a kinde of Puppie 
To th'old dam Treason) Charles the Emperour, 
Under pretence to see the Queene his Aunt, 
(For twas indeed his colour, but he came 
To whisper Wohey) here makes visitation. 
His feares were that the Interview betwixt 
England and France, might through their amity 
Breed him some prejudice ; for from this League, 
Peep'd harmes that menac'd him. Privily 
Deales with our Cardinal, and as I troa 
Which I doe well ; for I am sure the Emperour 
Paid ere he promised, whereby his Suit was granted 
Ere it was ask'd. But when the way was made 
And pav'd with gold : the Emperor thus desir'd. 
That he would please to alter the Kings course. 
And breake the foresaid peace. Let the King know 
(As soooe he shall by me) that thus the Cardinal! 
Does buy and sell his Honour as he pleases. 
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And for his owne advantage. 

Noff. I am sorry 

To heare this of him $ and could wish he were 
Something mistaken in't 

Buck, No, not a sillaUe : 

I doe pronounce him in that very shape 
He shall appeare in proofe. 

Enter BraadoH^ a Sergeant at Armes before Um, ami two or three 

of the Guard. 

Brandom. Your Office Sergeant : execute it 

Sergeant. Sir, 

My Lord the Duke of BucKngham and Earle 
Of Hertford Stafford and Northampton^ I 
Arrest thee of High Treason, in the name 
Of our most Soveraigne King. 

Bnck. Lo you my Lord, 

The net has falne upon me, I shall perish 
Under device, and praise. 

Bran* I am sorry, 

To see you tane from liberty, to looke on 
The busines present. Tis his Highnes pleasure 
You shall to th'Tower. 

Bwk, It will helpe me nothing 

To plead mine Innocence ; for that dye u on me 
Which makes my whit'st part black* The will of Heav'n 
Be done in this and all things ; I obey. 
O my Lord Aburgany : Fare you weU. 

Bran. Nay, he must beare you company. The King 
Is pleas'd you shall to th'Tower, till you know 
How he determines further. 

Ahur. As the Duke said. 

The will of Heaven be done, and the Kings pleasure 
By me obeyed. 

Bran. Here is a warrant from 
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The King, t'attach Lord Mountacuie, and the Bodies 
Of the Dukes Confessor, Join de la Car, 
One GUbert Pecie, his Councellour. 

Buck, So, 80 ; 

These are the limbs o'th'Plot : no more I hope. 

Bra. A Monke o*^* Ciartreux. 

Buck. O MichaeU Hopkhu P 

Bra. He. 

Buck, My Surveyor b fiJce : The ore-great CardmaS 
Hath shewed him gold ; my life is spand already : 
I am the shadow of poore Buekingbamj 
Whose Figure even this instant Clowd puts on, 
By Darkning my cleere Sunne. My Lords farewell. Exe. 

Scena Secunda. 

Comets, Enter King Henry ^ leaning on the Cardinals shoulder, the 
Nobles, and Sir Thomas Lovdl : the Cardinall places himselfe 
under the Kings Jeete on his right side. 

King. My life it selfe, and the best heart of it, 
Thankes you for this great care. I stood i'th'leveli 
Of a full-charg'd confederacie, and give thankes 
To you that choak'd it Let be cald before us 
That Gentleman of Buckinghams, in person. 
He beare him his confessions justifie. 
And point by point the Treasons of his Maister, 
He shall againe relate. 

jt noyse within crying roome for the Queene, ushered by the Duke 
of Norfolke, Enter the Queene, Norfdke and Suffblke : she 
kneels. King risethfrom his State, takes her up, kisses and 
placeth her by him. 

Queen. Nay, we must longer kneele ; I am a Suitor. 

King. Arise, and take place b/ us ; halfe your Suit 
Never name to us ; you have 1 al e our power : 
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The other moity ere you aske is given. 
Repeat your will, and take it. 

QtieeH. Thanke your Majesty 

That you would love your selfe, and in that love 
Not unconsidered leave your Honour, nor 
The dignity of your Office ; is the poynt 
Of my Petition. 

ICuu Lady mine proceed. 

Queau I am solicited not by a few. 
And those of true condition \ That your Subjedlt 
Are in great grievance : There have beene Commissions 
Sent downe among 'em, which hath flaw'd the heart 
Of all their Loyalties ; wherein, although 
My good Lord Cardinall, they vent reproches 
Most bitterly on you, as putter on 
Of these exa^ons : yet the King, our Maister 
Whose Honor Heaven shield firom soile ; even he escapes not 
Language unmannerly ; jrea, such which breakes 
The sides of loyalty, and almost appeares 
In lowd Rebellion. 

Norf. Not almost appeares. 

It doth appeare ; for, upon these Taxations, 
The Clothiers all not able to maintaine 
The many to them longing, have put off 
The Spinsters, Carden, Fullers, Weavers, who 
Unfit for other life, compeld by hunger 
And lack of other meanes, m desperate manner 
Daring th'event too th'teeth, are all in i4>rore, 
And danger serves among them. 

Khu Taxation ? 

Wherein ? and what Taxation ? My Lord Cardinal], 
You that are blam'd for it alike with us, 
Know you of this Taxation ? 

Card, Please your Sir, 

I know but of a single part in ought 
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Pertaines to th' State ; and front but in that File 
Where others tell steps with me. 

Queen, No, my Lord ? 

You know no more then others ? But you frame 
Things that are knowne alike, which are not wholsome 
To those which would not know them, and yet must 
Perforce be their acquaintance. These exactions 
(Whereof my Soveraigne would have note) they are 
Most pestilent to th'hearing, and to beare 'em. 
The Backe is Sacrifice to th'load ; They say 
They are devts^d by you, or else you suffer 
Too hard an exclamation. 

Kin. Still Exaaion : 

The nature of it, in what kinde let's know, 
Is this Exadion ? 

Queen. I am much too venturous 

In tempting of joxa patience ; but am boldned 
Under your promis'd pardon. The Subjeds griefe 
Comes through Commissions, which compels firom each 
The sixt part of his Substance, to be levied 
Without delay ; and the pretence for this 
Is nam'd, your warres in France : this makes bold mouths. 
Tongues spit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 
Allegeance in them ; their curses now 
Live where their prayers did : and it's come to passe. 
This tractaUe obedience is a Slave 
To each incensed Will : I would your Highnesse 
Would give it quicke consideration ; for 
There b no primer basenesse. 

IGn. By my life. 

This is against our pleasure : 

Card, And for me, 

I have no further gone m this, then by 
A angle voice, and that not past me, but 
By learned approbation of the Judges : If I am 
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ACT I. 



Hardly conceive of me. Let it be nou'd. 

That through our Intercession, this Revokement 

And pardon comes : I shall anon advise yoa 

Further in the proceeding. Exii Seerein 

Enter Sunuyor, 

Quern, I am sorry, that the Duke of BueUngham 
Is run in your displeasure. 

Kitu It grieves many : 

The Gentleman is Leam'd, and a most rare Speaker, 
To Nature none more bound ; his trayning such, 
That he may furnish and instrud great Teachers, 
And never seeke for ayd out of himselfe : yet see. 
When these so Noble benefits shall prove 
Not well disposed, the minde growing once corrupt. 
They tume to vicious formes, ten times more ugly 
Then ever they were faire. This man so compleat. 
Who was enrold 'mongst wonders $ and when we 
Almost with ravish'd listning, could not finde 
His houre of speech, a minute : He, (my Lady) 
Hath into monstrous habits put the Graces 
That once were his, and is become as blacke. 
As if besmear'd in helL Sit by Us, you shall heare 
(This was his Gendeman in trust) of him 
Things to strike Honour sad. Bid him recount 
The fore-redted practises, whereof 
We cannot feele too little, heare too much. 

Card, Stand forth, & with bold spirit relate what you 
Most like a carefiill Subjed have coUeded 
Out of the Duke of Buckmgbam. 

Kitu Speake freely. 

Sur, First, it was usuall with him $ every day 
It would infed his Speech : That if the King 
Should without issue dye i hee'l carry it so 
To make the Scepter his. These very words 
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He aoUemolj had iwonie, tliai wfaat he ^loke 

My Chapkune to no Creatme Hnn^ but 

To me, diould mter, with demore Coofidaice, 

This paoaogly cmii'de ; odthcr the King, dot's Hejres 

(Tell joa the Duke) ihaD pnMper, bid him itnTe 

To the lore o'th Commonalty, the Duke 

Siall g ofcr n e Engbnd, 

Qweau If I know yon weQ, 

Yoa were the Dukes Surreyor, and loit your Office 
On the coo^ilaint o'thTeoanti ; take good heed 
Yoa charge not in your ipleeoe a Noble peraon. 
And q>oyle your nobler Sode ; I my, take heed ; 
Yet, heartily beaeech yon. 

Km. Let him on : Goe forward. 

Smr. On my Sode, De qxake but truth. 
I told my Lord the Duke, by th'DireU ilhnioot 
The Mooke might be decetr'd, and that 'twas dangerous 
For this to ruminate on this so fiure, untill 
It fi)fg'd him some designe, which being beker'd 
It was much like to doe : He answer'd. Tush, 
It can doe me no damage ; adding further, 
That had the King in his last Sicknesse faild. 
The Cardinals and Sir Thomoi Lcvdli heads 
Should hare gone ofL 

Km. Ha? What, so rancke ? Ah, ha. 

There's ndschiefe in this man ; canst thou say further ? 

Sur. I can my Liedge. 

Km. Proceed. 

Sur, Being at Gremwicb^ 

After your Highnesse had reproy'd the Duke 
About Sir WUBam Bhaner. 

Km. I remember of such a time, being my sworn servantt 
The Duke retein'd him his. But on : what hence ? 

Sur. If (quoth he) I for this had beene committed, 
As to the Tower, I thought ; I would have plaid 
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The Part my Father meant to adt upon 
Th'Usurper Richard^ who being at SaUhurjf 
Made suit to come in's presence ; which if granted, 
(As he made semblance of his duty) would 
Have put his knife into him. 

Kin. A Gyant Traytor. 

Card, Now Madam, may his Highnes live in freedome. 
And this man out of Prison. 

Queen, God mend alL 

Kin. Tiler's something more would out of thee ; what say'st ? 

Sur. After the Duke his Father, with the Knife 
He stretch'd him, and with one hand on his dagger, 
Another spread on's breast, mounting his eyes, 
He did dischai^ge a horrible Oath, whose tenor 
Was, were he evill us'd he would outgoe 
His Father, by as much as a performance 
Do's an irresolute purpose. 

Kin, There's his period. 

To sheath his knife in us : he is attach'd. 
Call him to present tryall : if he may 
Finde mercy in the Law, 'tis his ; if none. 
Let him not seek't of us : By day and night 
Hee's Traytor to th'height. Exeunt. 

Scana Tertia. 



Enter L. Chamberhune^ and L. Sandys. 

L. Cb. Is't possible the spels of France should juggle 
Men into such strange mysteries i 

L. San. New customes, 

Though they be never so ridiculous, 
(Nay let 'em be unmanly) yet are foUoVd. 

L, Ch. As farre as I see, all the good oar English 
Have got by the late Voyage, is but meerely 
A fit or two o'th'face, (but they are shrewd ones) 
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ACT L 



For when they hold 'ein» you would sweare directly 
Their very noses had been Councellours 
To Pepin or Clotbarhu^ they keepe State so. 

L, San. They have all new legs. 
And lame ones ; one would take it. 
That never see 'em pace before, the Spaven 
A Spring-halt rainM among 'em. 

L. Ch. Death my Lord, 

Their cloathes are after such a Pagan cut too% 
That sure th'have wome out Christendome : how now ? 
What neweSy Sir Thomas LovellP 

Enter Sir Themai LoveiL 

LoveH. Faith my Lord, 

I heare of none but the new Proclamation, 
That's clapt upon the Court Gate. 

L. Cham. What is't for? 

Lov. The reformation of our travel'd Gallants, 
That fill the Court with quarrels, talke, and Taylors. 

L. Cham, I'm glad 'tis there ; 
Now I would pray our Monsieurs 
To thinke an English Courtier may be wise. 
And never see the Louvre, 

Lov. They must either 

(For so run the Conditions) leave those renmants 
Of Foole and Feather, that they got in France, 
With all their honourable points of ignorance 
Pertaining thereunto ; as Fights and Fire-workes, 
Abusing better men then they can be 
Out of a forreigne wisedome, renouncing cleane 
The faith they have in Tennis and tall Stockings, 
Short blistred Breeches, and those types of Travell ; 
And understand againe like honest men. 
Or pack to their old Playfellowesj there, I take it. 
They may Cum Priwlegio, wee away 
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Ha's wherewithal! in him \ 

Sparing would shew a worse sinoe, then ill Dodrine, 

Men of his way, should be most liberally 

They are set heere for examples. 

Z. Cham. Trae, they are 

But few now give so great ones : 
My Barge stayes ; 

Your Lordship shall along : Come, good Sir Thomas^ 
We shall be late else, which I would not be, 
For I was ^ke to, with Sir Henry Gmiford 
This night to be Comptrollers. 

L. San. I am your Lordships. £xamt 



Scena Quarta, 



Hohmes. A small Table under a State for the CanHnaUf a lomgei 
Table for the Guest*. Then Enter Anne BuUen^ and diver^ 
other Ladies^ ist Gentlemen^ as Guests at one Doore ; at an 9ibei 
Doore enter Sir Henry Guilford. 

S. Hen. Guilf Ladyes, 
A generall welcome from his Grace 
Salutes ye all } This Night he dedicates 
To faire content, and you : None heere he hopes 
In all this Noble Bevy, has brought with her 
One care abroad : hee would have all as merry : 
As first, good Company, good wine, good welcome, 
Can make good people. 

Enter L. Chamberlame L, Sands and Lovell* 
O my Lord, y'are tardy ; 
The very thought of this &ire Company, 
Clapt wings to me. 

Cham* You are young Sir Harry Gmiford 

San, Sir Thomas Loveli^ had the Cardinall 
But halfe my Lay-thoughts in him, some of these 
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ACT f. 



San. Your Grace is Noble, 

Let me have such a Bowie may bold my thankes. 
And save me so much talking. 

Cardm My Lord Sandt^ 

I am beholding to you : cheere your neighbours : 
Ladies you are not merry ; Gentlemen, 
Whose feult is this ? 

San. The red wine first must rise 

In their Hure cheekes my Lord, then wee shaU have 'em, 
Talke us to silence. 

jIn. B. You are a merry Gamster 

My Lord Sandt, 

San, Yes, if I make my play : 

Heer's to your Ladiship, and pledge it Madam : 
For 'tis to such a thing. 

jfn, B, You cannot shew me. 

Drum and Trumpet^ Chambers &charged% 

San, I told your Grace, they would talke anon. 

Card. What's that ? 

Cham, Looke out there, some of ye. 

Card. What warlike voyce. 

And to what end is this ? Nay, Ladies, feare not ; 
By all the lawes of Warre y'are priviledg'd. 

Enter a Servant. 

Cham, How now, what is't ? 

Serv, A noble troupe of Strangers, 

For so they seeme ; th'have left their Barge and landed, 
And hither make, as great Embassadors 
From forraigne Princes. 

Card, Good Lord Chamberlaine, 

Go, give 'em welcome ; you can speake the French tongue, 
And pray receive 'em Nobly, and condud 'em 
Into our presence, where this heaven of beauty 
ShaU shine at full upon them. Some attend him. 

jiU rue^ and Tables remov*Ji 
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Card. Let me tee then. 

By all your good leaves Gkotlemen ; heere Ik make 
My royall choyce. 

Kin. Ye have found him Cardinal!, 

You hold a faire Assembly ; you doe well Lord : 
You are a Churchman, or lie tell you Candinall, 
I should judge now unhappily. 

Card. lamghd 

Your Grace is growne so pleasant. 

Kin. My Lord Chdfhbetlainc^ 

Prethee come hither, what faire Ladle's that ? 

Cham. An't please your Grace, 
Sir Thonuu BuIUhs Daughter, the ^^scount Roebftrd^ 
One of her Highnesse women. 

ICm, By Heaven she is a dainty one, Sweet faeatt, 
I were unmannerly to take you out, 
And not to kisse you. A health Genderoen, 
Let it goe round. 

Card. Sir Thomas Ixwett^ is the Banket ready 
PthTrivy Chamber ? 

Lav. Yes, my Lord. 

Card. YOttfCJnlotf 

I feare, with dancing is a little heated. 

Kin. I feare too much. 

Card. There's fresher ayre my Lord^ 

In the next Chamber. 

Km. Lead in youi* Ladies ev'ry one : Sweet Partner, 
I must not yet fbnake you : Let's be merry. 
Good my Lord Cardinal) : I have halfe a dozen healths, 
To drinke to these faire Ladies, and a measure 
To lead 'em once againe, and then let's dreame 
Who's best in favour. Let the Musicke knock it 

Exeunt with Trumpet*. 
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1. The same. 
All these accus'd him strongly, which he iaioe 
Would have flung from him ; but indeed he could not ; 
And so his Peeres upon this evidence, 

Have found him guilty of high Treason. Much 
He spoke, and learnedly for life : But all 
Was either pitded in him, or forgotten. 

2. After all this, how did he beare himselfe ? 

1. When he was brought agen to th'Bar, to heare 
His Knell rung out, his judgement, he was stir'd 
With such an Agony, he sweat extreamly, 

And somthing spoke in chpUer, ill, and hasty : 
But he fell to himselfe againe, and sweetly, 
In all the rest shew'd a roost Noble patience. 

2. I doe not thinke he feares death. 

I, . Sure he does not> 

He never was so womanish, the cause 
He may a little grieve aL 

2 Certainly, 

The Cardinall is the end of this. 

1. Tis likely, 
By all conjectures : First KUdares Attendure ; 
Then Deputy of Ireland, who removM 
Karle Surrey^ was sent thither, and in hast too. 
Least he should helpe his .Father. 

2. That tricke of Sute 
Was a deepe envious one, 

1. At his returne, 
No doubt he will requite it ; this is noted 
(And generally) who ever the King ^vours. 
The Cardinall instantly will finde implo3rment. 
And farre enough from Court too. 

2. All the Conmions 
Hate him perniciously, and o'my Conscience 

Wish him ten faddom deepe : This Duke as much « ' - 
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ij I. Good Angels keepe it from us : 

;< What may it be? you doe not doubt my ^th Sir i 

■1 2. This Secret is so weighty, 'twill require 

I] A strong feith to conceale it. 

ij I. Let me have it: 

>1 I doe not talke much. 

i 2. I am conEdent ; 

I J You shall Sir : Did you not of late dayes heare 

1^ A buzzing of a Separation 

Betweene the King and Kaiherme ? 

1. Yes, but it held not ; 
For when the King once heard it, out of anger 

He sent command to the Lord Mayor straight 
To stop the rumor ; and allay those tongues 
That durst disperse it 

•i 2. But that slander Sir, 

Is found a truth now : for it growes agen 
Fresher then e're it was ; and held for certaine 
The King will venture at it. Either the Cardinall, 
Or some about him neere, have out of malice 
To the good Queene, possest him with a scruple 
That will undoe her : To confirme this too, 
Cardinall Campniu is arriv'd, and lately, 
As all thinke for this busines. 

!• Tis the Cardinall ; 

And meerely to revenge him on the Emperour, 

)i For not bestowmg on him at his asking. 

The Archbishopricke of Toledo^ this is purposed. 

2. I thinke 
You have hit the marke ; but is't not cruell, 
That she should feele the smart of this ; the Cardinall 
Will have his will* and she must fall. 

I. Tis wofuU. 

Wee are too open hieere to argue this : 
Let's thinke in private more. Mxeimi 
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He dives into the Kings Soule, and there scatters 
r Dangers, doubts, wringing of the Conscience, 

Feares, and despaires, and all these for his Marriage. 
And out of all these, to restore the King, 
He counsels a Divorce, a losae of her 
That like a Jewell, ha's hung twenty yeares 
About his necke, yet never lost her lustre ; 
j' Of her that loves him with that excellence, 

£ That Angels love good men vdth : Even of her 

That when the greatest stroake of Fortune falls 
Will blesse the King : and is not this course pious i 

Ciam. Heaven keep me from such councel : tis most true 
These newes are every where, every tongue speaks 'em. 
And every true heart weepes for't. All that dare 
Looke into these afEures, see this maine end. 
The French Kings Sister. Heaven will one day open 
f The Kings eyes, that so long have slept upon 

This bold bad man. 

Sufi And free us from hit slavery, 

Norf. We had need pray, 
And heartily, for our deliverance ; 
Or this imperious man will worke us all 
From Princes into Pages : all mens honours 
\ I Lie like one lumpe before him, to be feshion'd 

; Into what pitch he please. 

Sufi For me, my Lords, 

I love him not, nor feare him, there's my Creede : 
As I am made without him, so He stand. 
If the King please : his Curses and his blessings 
Touch me alike : th'are breath I not beleeve in. 
I knew him, and I know him : so I leave him 
To him that made him proud ; the Pope. 

I^orf, Let's in ; 

And with some other busmes, put the King 
From these sad thoughts, that work too much upon him : 
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But this cannot condnne. 

Norffl If it doe. He venture one ; have at him. 

Suffl I another. ExemU NorfoUe and Svffoit 

WoL Your Grace ha's given a President of wiadoroe 
Above all Princes^ in committing freely 
Your scruple to the voyce of Christendome : 
Who can be angry now ? What Envy reach you ? 
The Spaniard tide by blood and favour to her. 
Must now confesse, if they have any goodnesse, 
The Tryall, just and Noble, All the Clerkes, 
(I meane the learned ones in Christian Kingdomes) 
Have their free voyces, Rome (the Nurse of Judgement) 
Invited by your NoUe selfe, hath sent 
One generall Tongue unto us. This good man^ 
This just and learned Priest, Cardinall Campdus^ 
Whom once more, I present unto your Highnesse. 

Am. And once more in mine armes I bid him welcome^ 
And thanke the holy Conclave for their loves. 
They have sent me such a Man, I would have wish'd for. 

Cam. Your Grace must needs deserve all strangers loves^ 
You are so Noble : To your Highnesse hand 
I tender my Commission ; by whose vertue, 
The Court of Rome conmianding. You my Lord 
Cardinall of Torhe^ are joyn'd with me their Servant, 
In the unpardall judging of this Businesse. 

Kin* Two equall men : The Queene shall be acquainted 
Forthwith for what you come. Wher*s Gardiner ? 

IVoi, I know your Majesty, ha's alwayes lov'd her 
So deare in heart, not to deny her that 
A Woman of lesse Place might aske by Law ; 
Schollers allow'd freely to argue for her. 

Kin. I, and the best she shall have ; and my fevour 
To him that does best, God forbid els : Cardinall 
Prethee call Gar£ncr to me, my new Secretary, 
I find him a fit fellow. 
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Enter GariSner» 

H^ol, Give me your hand : much joy 5c hvour to you ; 
You are the Ejogs now. 

Gard. But to be commanded 

For ever by your Gracey whose hand ha's rais'd me. 

Kin, Come hither Gar^£itfr. Walkesandwbupers, 

Camp. My Lord of Torke^ was not one Dodor Pace 
In this mans place before him ? 

WoL Yes, he was. 

Can^. Was he not held a learned man ? 

Wol, Yes surdy. 

Camp^ Beleeve me, there's an ill opinion spread then. 
Even of your selfe Lord CardinaU. 

IVoL How? of me? 

Can^, They will not sticke to say, you envide him ; 
And fearing he would rise (he was so vertuous) 
Kept him a forraigne man still, which so greev'd him. 
That he ran mad, and dide. 

IVd. Heav'ns peace be with him : 

That's Christian care enough : for living Murmurers, 
There's places of rebuke. He was a Foole ; 
For he would needs be vertuous. That good Fellow, 
If I command him followes my appointment, 
I will have none so neere els. Leame this Brother, 
We live not to be grip'd by meaner persons. 

Km. Deliver this with modesty to th'Queene. Ei^ Gardiner. 
The most convenient place, that I can thinke of 
For such receipt of Learning, is Black-Fryers : 
There ye shall meete about this waighty busines. 
My Wohey^ see it fiimish'd, O my Lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man to leave 
So sweet a Bedfellow ? But Conscience, Conscience ; 
O 'tis a tender place, and I must leave her. Exeunt, 

V. Y 
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Scena Tertia. 

Enter jfiau BuBat, and an old Ladj. 
An, Not for that neitber ; faere'i the pang that [nnchet. 
Hii Highneue, ba?iiig lir'd ao long with hcT) and the 
So good a Lady, that no Tongue could em* 
ProDouDce dishonour of her ; by iny life, 
She nerer knew hanne-doing ; Oh, now after 
So many couraet of the Sun enthroaned. 
Still growing in a Majesty and pompe, the which 
To lean, a thouaand fold more lutter, then 
'Tit aweet at Sm t'acquire. Aiter thia ProccMe, 
To gi*e her the avaunt, it it a pit^ 
Would more a MonRer. 

Old La. Hearta of moit hard temper 

Melt and lament for her. 

An. Oh Goda will, much better 

She ne're bad ImowDe pompe ; though 't be tempoiall. 
Yet if that quarrell Fortune, do divorce 
It from the bearer, 'tia a nifl&raoce, panging 
A< Kwie aod bodiea leTenag. 

Old L. Alaa poore Lady, 

Shee'i a ttranger now againe. 

An. So much the more 

Mutt jHUy drop upon her ; verily 
I fwearc, ds better to be lowly borne. 
And range with humble liven in Cooeent, 
Then to be perit'd up in a glittriog giieie. 
And weare a golden aorrow. 

Old L. Our content 

Ii our belt banng. 

AHoe. By my troth, and Maidenhead, 

I would not be a Queenc. 

Old L. Beahrew me, I would. 
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Our Mittrii Sorrowea we were [nttyiag.  

Cham, It wai a gentle busQcue, and becomiiuDg 
The aftioD of good woidcd, there it tiope 
All wiU be well. 

jIn. Now I pray God, Amen, 

Ciam, You beare a gentle mbde, & hear^oly bleMuigi 
Follow tuch Creatures. That you may, &ire Lady 
Percrive J *peake tincerely, aod high ootea 
Taue of yotir many fertuet ; the Kings Majesty 
Commendt his good opinion of you, to you i aud 
Doe's purpose honour to you do lease flowing, 
Then Marchiouesse of PembraJie i to which Title, 
A ThoasaDd pouad a yeare, Aaouall support. 
Out of his Grace, he addei. 

jitk I doe not know 

What kinde of my obedience, I should tender i 
More theo my All, is Nothiug : Nor my Prayers 
Are DOt words duely hallowed : nor my Wishes 
More worth, then empty vanities : yet Prayers & Wishes 
Are all I can retume. Beaeech your Lordship, 
Voochnfe to qieake my thankes, and my obedience. 
As from a blushing Handmaid, to his Highnesw ; 
Whose health and Royalty I pray for. 

Cham. Lady ; 

I shall not faile t'approve the faire conceit 
The King hath of yon. I have penu'd her well. 
Beauty and Honour in her are ao mingled, 
That they have caught the King ; and who knowet yet 
But ftom this Lady, may proceed a Jemme, 
To lighten all this lie. I'le to the King, 
And say I spoke with you. Eial Lurd Ciamierlaim 

An, My hooour'd Lord. 

Old L. Why thi* it ia : See, tee, 
I have beene begging nxteeoe yeares b Court 
{Am yet a Courtier beggerly) nor could 
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Canterbury ahne ; after him^ the Bishops of Lmcobu^ Mi 
Rochester^ and S. Asaph : Next them^ with some snu 
distance f fottowes a Gentleman bearing the Purse^ wub H 
great Seale^ and a Cardinals Hat : Then two Priests beark 
each a Silver Crosse : Then a Gentleman Usher bare^headu 
accompanyed with a Sergeant at jirmes^ bearing a Silver Mau 
Then two Gentlemen bearing two great Silver PiSers : Jifti 
them, side by side^ the two Cardinals^ two Noblemen^ wtih ti 
Sword and Mace. The King takes place under the Cloth < 
State. The two Cardinalls sit under him as Judges. Ti 
Queene takes place some distance from the King, The Bishop 
place themselves on each side the Court in manner of a Cm 
sistory : Below them the Scribes. The Lords sit next ti 
Bishops, The rest of the Attendants stand in convenient ordt 
about the Stage. 

Car. Whil'st our Commission from Rome is read. 
Let silence be commanded. 

Kmg. What's the need ? 

It hath ah^eady publiquely bene read, 
And on all sides th'Authority allow'd. 
You may then spare that time. 

Car, Bee't so, proceed. 

ScrL Say, Henry K. of England, come into the Court. 

Crier, Henry King of England, &c. 

King, Heere. 

Scribe. Say, Katherine Queene of England, 
Come into the Court. 

Crier. Katherine Queene of England, &c; 

The Queene makes no answer ^ rises out of her Cheure^gth 
about the Courts comes to the Kingf and kneeles at h 
Feete. Then speakes. 
Sir, I desire you do me Right and Justice, 
And to bestow your pitty on me ; for 
I am a most poore Woman, and a Stranger, 
Borne out of your Dominions ; having heere 
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Of every Realme, that did debate this Bunnesse, 

Who deem'd our Marriage lawfull. Wherefore I hamUy 

Beseech you Sir, to spare me, till I may 

Be by my Friends in Spaine, advis'd ; whose Ck>uiiaaile 

I will implore. If not, i^'name of God 

Your pleasure be fulfilled. 

Wal, You have heere Lady, 

( And of your choice) these Reverend Fathers, men 
Of sin^lar Integrity, and Learning ; 
Yea, the t\e&. o'th'Land, who are assembled 
To pleade your Cause. It shall be therefore bootlesae. 
That longer you desire the Ck>urty as well 
For your owne quiet, as to redtifie 
What is unsettled in the King. 

Camp. His Grace 

Hath spoken well, and justly : Therefore Madam, 
It's fit this Royall Session do proceed. 
And that (without delay) their Arguments 
Be now produced, and heard. 

Qu, Lord Cardinall, to you I tpeake. 

IVoL Your pleasure, Madam. 

Qu. Sir, I am about to weepe ; but thinking that 
We are a Queene (or long have dream'd so) certaine 
The daughter of a King, my drops of teares. 
He tume to sparkes of fire. 

Wol. Be patient yet. 

Qu. I will, when you are humble ; Nay before. 
Or God will punish me. I do beleeve 
(Induc'd by potent Circumstances) that 
You are mine Enemy, and make my Challenge, 
You shall not be my Judge. For it is you 
Have blowne this Coale, betwixt my Lord, and me ; 
(Which Gods dew quench) therefore, I say againe, 
I utterly abhorre ; yea, from my Soule 
Refuse you for my Judge, whom yet once more 
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YoQ troder more your pencmi Honor, thn 
Your hi^ profenion Spirituall, That agen 
I do refute yon for my Judge, and heere 
Before you all, Appole onto the Pope, 
To bring my whole Cauie 'fere bU HoUoene, 
And to be judg'd by him. 

She Curtntt to lie King, okJ 6§tri t» d^a> 

CoK^. The Queene u obuiiute, 

Stidibome to Justice, apt to accuM it, and 
Ditdainfull to be tride by't ; tia not well, 
Shee'i gobg away. 

Kin. Call her againe. 

Critr, Katheriae Q. of England, come into the Court. 

Gtni, Uib. Madam, you aie cald backe. 

Qtu. What need you note it i pray yon keep your way. 
When yon are cald returae. Now the Lord belpe, 
They vexe me pan my patience, pray yon pane on ; 
I will not tarry | no, nor ever more 
Upon tlui bunnease my appearance make, 
In any of thdr Courts. 

Exil Queate, and btr Attndam 

Km, Goe thy wayei Katt, 

That roan i'th 'world, who shall report he ha's 
A better Wife, let him in naught be trusted, 
For tfteaking &lse b that ; thou art alone 
(If thy rare cjualitiea, sweet gentlenesse, 
Thy meekneise Saint-like, Wise-like Goremment, 
Obeying in commanding, and thy parts 
Soverdgne and Pious els, could speake thee out) 
The Queene of earthly Queenei ! Sbee't Noble borne \ 
And like her true Nolnlity, she ha's 
Carried her teUe towards me. 

Wol. Mott gracious Sir, 

In humblest manner I require your Highoes, 
That it shall please you to declare in hearing 
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Whether our Daughter were legitimate, 

Respecting this our Marriage with the Dowager, 

Sometimes our Brothers Wife. This respite shooke 

The bosome of my Ck>DscieDce, enter'd me ; 

Yea, with a spitting power and nuule to tremble 

The region of my Breast, which forc'd such way, . 

That many maz'd considerings, did throng 

And prest in with this Caution. First, me thought 

I stood not in the smile of Heaven, who had 

Commanded Nature, that my Ladies wombe 

If it conceiv'd a male-child by me, should 

Doe no more Offices of life too't ; then 

The Grave does to th'dead : For her Male Issue, 

Or di'de where they were made, or shortly after 

This worid had ayPd thenL Hence I tooke a thought. 

This was a Judgement on me, that my Kingdome 

(Well worthy the best Heyre o'th'World) should not 

Be gladded in't by me. Then followes, that 

I weigh'd the danger which my Realmes stood in 

By this my Issues faile, and that gave to me 

Many a groaning throw : thus hulling in 

The wild Sea of my Conscience, I did steere 

Toward this remedy, whereupon we are 

Now present heere together : that's to say, 

I meant to redtifie my Conscience, which 

I then did feele full sicke, and yet not well. 

By all the Reverend Fathers of the Land, 

And Doctors leam'd* First I began in private. 

With you my Lord of Lineoine ; you remember 

How under my oppression I did reeke 

When I first nx>v'd you. 

B, Lin. Very well my Liedge. 

Am. I have spoke long, be pleas'd your selfe to say 
I How farre you satisfide me. 

\' Lin. So please your Highnes, 

III 
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The question did at first so stagger me. 
Bearing a State of mighty moment \n\ 
And consequence of dread, that I committed 
The daringst Counsaile which I had to doubt. 
And did entreate your Highnes to this course. 
Which you are running heere. 

Km. I then mov'd you. 

My Lord of Canierbury^ and got your leave 
To make this present Summons unsolicited. 
I left no Reyerend Person in this Court ; 
But by particular consent proceeded 
Under your hands and Seales ; therefore goe on. 
For no dislike i'thVorld against the person 
Of the good Queene ; but the sharpe thorny points 
Of my alleadged reasons, drives this forward : 
Prove but our Marriage lawfiill, by my Life 
And Kingly Dignity, we are contented 
To weare our mortall State to come, with her, 
{Katherine our Queene) before the primest Creature 
That's Parragon'd o'th'World. 

Camp, So please your Highnes, 

The Queene being absent, 'tis a needfull fitnesse, 
That we adjoume this Court till further day ; 
Meane while, must be an earnest motion 
Made to the Queene to call backe her Appeale 
She intends unto his Holinesse* 

Kin. I may perceive 

These Cardinals trifle with me : I abhorre 
This dilatory sloth, and trickes of Rome, 
My leam'd and wellbeloved Servant Cranmer^ 
Prethee retume, with thy approch : I know. 
My comfort comes along : breake up the Court ; 
I say, set on. Exeunt^ in manner as they entered. 
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ASlus Tertius. Scena Prima. 

Enter Qutene and her Women ai at worh. 

Queen. Take thy Lute wench. 
My Soule growes sad with troublett 
Sing, and disperse 'em if thou canst : leave woridng. 

Song. 
Seiu fuUh his Lute made Trees^ 
And the Mountane tope thatfreaUf 
Bow themiehei when he did sing. 
To his Musichf Plants and Flowers 
Ever sprung ; as Sunne and Showers f 
There had made a lasting Spring, 
Every thing that heard him fhy^ 
Even the Billowes of the Sea^ 
Hung their heads ^ (S* then lay by. 
In sweet Musicie is such Art^ 
KilBng care^ ts* ^''*S^ of hearty 
Fall asleepCf or hearing dye. 

Enter a Gentleman. 

Queen. How now ? 

Gent. And't please your Grace, the two great Cardinals 
Wait in the presence. 

Queen. Would they speake with me i 

Gent, They wiPd me say so Madam. 

Queen. Pray their Graces 

To come neere : what can be their busines 
With me, a poore weake woman, falne from fiivour ? 
I doe not like their comroing : now I thinke on't. 
They should bee good men, their affaires as righteous : 
But all Hoods, make not Monkes. 

Enter the two CardinaJlsf Wolsey 4y Campian, 
Wols. Peace to your Highnesse. 
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fietwMoe tbe KiD| and you, and to deliTer 
(Like free and Kount men) our yaa. opinionf. 
And comferts to our caute. 

Cai>^, Most honour'd Madam, 

My Lord of Yorke, out of hit Noble nature) 
Zeale and obcdieace he (till Ixire your Grace, 
FoTgetttng (like a good man) your late Ceanire 
Both of hii truth and him (which wai too farre) 
Ofien, a* I doe, in a ngne of peace. 
Hi) Serrice, and hit ConoKll. 

Quttn, To betmy me. 

My Loida, I thanke you both for your good wiJIi, 
Yc qieake like hooett men, (pray God ye prore to) 
But how to make ye aodainly an Aniwere 
In tuch a poynt of weight, so neere mine Honour, 
(More neere my Life I feare) with my weake wit ; 
And to luch men of gravity and learning ; 
Id truth I know not. I wa« tet at worke, 
Among my Maidi, full little (God knowei) looking 
Either for auch men, or such businesae ; 
For her «akc that I have beene, for I feele 
The latt fit of my Greatneue ; good your Gracea 
Let me han time and Councell for my CauK : 
Alaa, I am a Woman ftiendlesae, hopelcMc. 

ffV Madam, 
You wrong the Kioga bve with these fearet. 
Your hopea and frieoda are infinite. 

Qtutn. Id England, 

But little for my profit can you thinke Lord*, 
That any Engliah man dare give me Councell ? 
Or be a knowne friend 'gainat hia Highnea pleaanrc, 
(Though be be growne so de^rate to be honeat) 
And lire a Subjefl } Nay forsooth, my Friends, 
They that muit weigh out my affliftions, 
They that my trust muat grow to, hre not hecre. 
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And all the Fellowahip I bold now widi him 

Ii ooely ray Obedience. What can happen 

To me, abore thi* wretchedDeite i All your Studiei 

Make me a Cone, like thii. 

Camp. Your fearet are wone. 

Qu. Han I Uv'd thus long (let me apeake my tdfe^ 
Since Vertue findet no friends) a. Wife, a true one i 
A Woman (I dare tay without Vainglory] 
Nerer yet branded with Stupitkm i 
Have I, with all my full AtfeAioni 

Still met the King j Lov'd him ne« Heai'o J Obey'd him ? 
Bin (out of fendneme) mperttitioua to him I 
Alinott forgot my Prayres to content him } 
And am I thoa rewarded ? Tit not well Lords, 
Bring me a coattaot woman to her Huriund, 
One that ne're dream'd a Joy, beyond hia pleature j 
And to that Woman (when she haa d<me most] 
Yet will I adde an Honor ; a great Patience. 

Car, Madam, you wander from the good 
We ayme at 

Qu. My Lord, 

I duT not make my aelfe lo guiltie. 
To give np willingly that Noble Title 
Your Master wed me to : nothing but death 
Shall e're divorce my Dignities 

Car, Pray heare me. 

Qa. Would I had never trod thii English Earth, 
Or felt the Flatteries that grow upon it ; 
Ye have Angels Faces ; but Heaven knowes your hearts. 
What will become of me now, wretched Lady? 
I am the most unhappy Woman living. 
Alas (poore Wenches) where are now your Fommes I 
Shipwrack'd upon a Kingdome, where no Pitty, 
No Friends, no Hope, no Kindred weepe for me? 
Almost DO Grave alkrw'd me ? Like the Lilly 
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Scena Secunda. 

Emtr Ibt Duie ^NerfoUe, Bute of Syjhtit, Lord Sumy, a, 
Lord Chamberlaiae. 

Noif. If you will DOW unite in your Complaiati, 
And force them with a Coottaocyt die Cardinall 
CaoDOt ttand under them. If you omit 
The ofier of this time, I cannot promise. 
But that you ihall luRaiDe moe new disgracea, 
With theae you beare alreadie. 

Sur. I am joyful! 

To meete the leatt occaaion, that may give me 
Remembrance of my Father-b-Law, the Duke, 
To be rereng'd on him, 

Suf. Which of the Peeies 

Have uncontemn'd gone by him, or at lean 
Strangely neglefted ? When did he regard 
The Rampe of Noblenesae in any person 
Out of himselfe i 

Cham. My Lords, you tpeake your plearares : 

What be deKrret of you and me, I know : 
What we can do to him (though now the time 
Gives way to us) I much feare. If you cannot 
Barre his accesse to'th'King, never attempt 
Any thing on him : for he luth a Witchcraft 
Over the King in's Tongue. 

Nor, O feare him not. 

His spell in that is out : the King hath foood 
Matter against him, that for ever marret 
The Hony of hii Language. No, he's setkd 
(Not to come oS) in bit diqileamire. 

Sw. ffir, 

I should be glad to beaie socb Newea aa tbi* 
(^Kc erery boare. 
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Nor, Beleeve it, this is trae. 

In the Divorce, his contrarie proceedings 
Are all unfolded : wherein he appeares, 
As I would wish mine Enemy. 

Sur, How came 

His practises to light ? 

Suf, Most strangely. 

Sur, O how ? how ? 

Suf, The Cardinals Letters to the Pope miscarried. 
And came to th'eye o'th'Kingy wherein was read 
How that the Cardinall did intreat his Holinesse 
To stay the Judgement o'th'Divorce ; for if 
It did take place, I do (quoth he) perceive 
My King is tangled in affection, to 
A Creature of the Queenes, Lady jfrme Bullen, 

Sur. Ha's the King this ? 

Suf. Beleeve it. 

Sur, Will this worke ? 

Cham, The King in this perceives him, bow he coasts 
And hedges his owne way. But in this point, 
All his trickes founder, and he brings his Physicke 
After his Patients death ; the King already 
Hath married the faire Lady. 

Sur. Would he bad 

Suf, May you be happy in your wish my Lord, 
For I professe you have it. 

Sur, Now all my joy 

Trace the ConjundUon. 

Suf My Amen too't. 

Nor, All mens. 

Suf There's order given for her Coronation : 
Marry this is yet but yong, and may be left 
To some eares unrecounted. But my Lords 
She is a gallant Creature, and compleate 
In minde and feature. I perswade me, firom her 
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Will fiJI some blcHiDg to this Land, which afaall 
In it be memorized. 

Sur. But will the King 

Digest this Letter of the Cardinals? 
The Lord forbid 

JVsr. Marry Amen. 

Snf. No» no : 

There be moe Waqies that buz about his Nose^ 
Will make this sting the sooner. Cardinall Can^aui, 
Is stobe away to Rome, hath 'tane no leaye, 
Ha's left the cause o'th'King unhandled, and 
Is posted u the Agent of our Cardinally 
To second all his plot. I do assure you, 
The King cry*de Ha, at this. 

Chmm. Now God incense him. 

And let him cry Ha, lowder. 

N^rf. But my Lord 

When peturnes CrwwKT ^ 

Srf. He is retum'd in his Opinions, which 
Have satisfied the King for his Divorce^ 
Together with all famous CoUedges 
Almost in Christendome : shortly (I bdeeve) 
His second Marriage shall be publishd, and 
Her Coronation. Kaiherme no more 
Shall be call'd Queene, but Plrincesse Dowager, 
And Widdow to Prince Ardm-. 

ffcr. '^M ttme Craamer*! 

A worthy Fellow, and hath tane much paine 
In the Kings businesse. 

Sm/, He ha's, and we shall see him 

For i^ in Arch-byshop. 

ff^^ So I heare. 

Srfi Tis so. 

EiUtr H^obey and CromweiL 

TheCaidinalL 
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Nor, OlMervey obcerre^ hee's moody. 

Car. The Packet Cromwelly 
Gav't you the King ? 

Crom, To his owne hand, in's Bed-chimber. 

Card. Look'd he o'th'inside of the Paper ? 

CroHu Pfeseotly 

He did unseale them, and the first he view'd, 
He did it with a Serious minde : a heede 
Was in his countenance. You he bad 
Attend him heere this Morning. 

Card, Is he ready to come abroad ? 

Crom. I thinke by this he is. 

Card, Leave me a while. Exit Cromwell. 

It shall be to the Dutches of Alanson, 
The French Kings Sister ; He shall marry her. 
jlime BuHen P No : He no jiime BuUens for him. 
There's more in't then faire Visage. Bidlen? 
No, wee'l no BuUent : Speedily I wish 
To heare from Rome. The Marchionesse of Penbroke I 

Nor, He's discontented. 

Suf. Maybe he heares the King 

Does whet his Anger to him. 

Sur. Sharpe enough. 

Lord for thy Justice. 

Car. The late Queenet Gentlewoman ? 
A Knights Daughter 

To be her Mistris Mistris ? The Queenes, Queene ? 
This Candle burnet not cleere, 'tis I must snufie it. 
Then out it goes. What though I know her vertuoos 
And well deserving ? yet I know her for 
A spleeny Lutheran, and not wholsome to 
Our cause, that she should lye i'th'bosome of 
Our hard rul'd King. Againe, there is sprung up 
An Heretique, an Arch-one ; Cratmur^ one 
Hath crawl'd into the £ivour of the King, 
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And is his Oracle. 

Nor. He is vex'd at somethiDg. 

Enter King, rea£ng of a Scedukm 

Sun I would 'twer somthing that would fret the string. 
The Master-cord on's hearL 

^1^. The King, the King. 

King. What piles of wealth hath he accumulated 
To his owne portion ? And what expence by'th'houre 
Seemes to flow from him ? How, i'th'name of Thrift 
Does he rake this together ? Now my Lords, 
Saw you the Cardinall ? 

Nor. My Lord, we have 

Stood heere observing him. Some strange Commotioo 
Is in his braine : He bites his lip, and starts. 
Stops on a sodaine, lookes upon the ground. 
Then layes his finger on his Temple : straight 
Springs out into fast gate, then stops againe. 
Strikes his brest hard, and anon, he casts 
His eye against the Moone : in most strange Postures 
We have seene him set himselfe. 

King. It may well be. 

There is a mutiny in's miode. This morning, 
Papers of State he sent me, to peruse 
As I requir'd : and wot you what I found 
There (on my Conscience put unwittingly) 
Forsooth an Inventory, thus importing 
The severall parcels of his Plate his Treasure, 
Rich Stuifes and Ornaments of Houshold, which 
I finde at such proud Rate, that it ottt-^)eake8 
Possession of a Subjedl. 

Nor. It's Heavens will. 

Some Spirit put this paper in the Packet, 
To blesse your eye withall. 

King. If we did thinke 
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My Bounties upon you. 

Car. What should this meane ? 

Sur, The Lord increase this businesse. 

King. Have I not made yofu 

The prime man of the State ? I pray you tell me. 
If what I now pronounce, you have found true : 
And if you may confesse it, say withall 
If you are bound to us, or no. What say you ? 

Car. My Soveraigne, I confesse your Royall graces ' 
Showr'd on me daily, have bene more then could 
My studied purposes requite, which went 
Beyond all mans endeavors. My endeavors, 
Have ever come too short of my Desires, 
Yet fill'd with my Abilities : Mine owne ends 
Have beene mine so, that evermore they pointed 
To'th'good of your most Sacred Person, and 
The profit of the State. For your great Graces 
Heap'd upon me (poore Undeserver) I 
Can nothing render but Allegiant thankes. 
My Prayres to heaven for you : my Loyaltie 
Which ever ha's, and ever shall be growing, 
TiU death (that Winter) kill it. 

IGng. Fairely answer'd : 

A Loyall, and obedient Subjed is 
Therein illustrated, the Honor of it 
Does pay the A6t of it, as i'th'contrary 
The fowlenesse is the punishment. I presume. 
That as my hand ha's open'd Bounty to you. 
My heart drop'd Love, my powre rain'd Honor, more 
On 3rou, then any : So your Hand, and Heart, 
Your Braine, and every Function of your power. 
Should, notwithstanding that your bond of duty. 
As 'twer in Loves particular, be more 
To me your Friend, then any. 

Car. I do professe, 
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I writ too's Holinesse. Nay then, farewell : 

I have touch'd the highest point of all my Greatnesse, 

And from that full Meridian of my Glory, 

I haste now to my Setting. I shall fall 

Like a bright exhalation in the Evening, 

And no man see me more. 

Enter to Wools ey^ the Dukes of Norfolke and SuffMe^ the 
Earle of Surrey^ and the Lord Chamberlaine, 

Nor, Heare the Kings pleasure Cardinall, 
Who commands you 
To render up the Great Seale presently 
Into our hands, and to Confine your selfe 
To Asher-house, my Lord of Winchesters, 
Till you heare further from his Highnesse. 

Car. Stay : 

Where's your Commission ? Lords, words cannot carrie 
Authority so weighty. 

Suf Who dare crosse *em, 

Bearing the Kings will from his mouth expressely ? 

Car. Till I finde more then will, or words to do it, 
(I meane your malice) know. Officious Lords, 
I dare, and must deny it Now I feele 
Of what course Mettle ye are molded. Envy, 
How eagerly ye follow my Disgraces 
As if it fed ye, and how sleeke and wanton 
Ye appeare in every thing may bring my mine ? 
Follow your envious courses, men of Malice ; 
You have Christian warrant for 'em, and no doubt 
In time will finde their fit Rewards. That Seale 
You aske with such a Violence, the King 
(Mine, and your Master) with his owne hand, gave me : 
Bad me enjoy it, with the Place, and Honors 
During my life ; and to confirme his Goodnesse, 
Ti'de it by Letters Patents. Now, who'll take it ? 
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To be thus Jaded by a peece of Scarlet, 
Farewell Nobilkie : let his Grace go forward, 
And dare us with his Q^ like Laikes. 

Card. All Goodnesae 

Is poyson to thy Stomacke. 

Sur. YeSy that goodnesse 

Of gleaning all the Lands wealth into one, 
Into your owne hands (Card'nall) by Extortion : 
The goodnesse of your intercepted Packets 
You writ to'th'Pope, against the King : your goodnesse 
Since you proroke me, shall be most notorious. 
My Lord of Norfolke, as you are truly Noble, 
As you resped the common good, the State 
Of our despis'd Nobilitie, our Issues, 
(Whom if he live, will scarse be Gentlemen) 
Produce the grand summe of his sinnes, the Articles 
CoUeded firom his life. He startle you 
Worse then the Sacring Bell, when the browne Wench 
Lay kissing in your Arroes, Lord CardinalL 

Car. How much roe thinkes, I could despise this man. 
But that I am bound in Charitie against it. 

Nor. Those Articles, my Lord, are in the Kings hand : 
But thus much, they are foule ones. 

Wol, So much fiurer 

And spotlesse, shall mine Innocence arise. 
When the King knowes my Truth. 

Sur. This cannot save yoo : 

I thanke my Memorie, I yet remember 
Some of these Articles, and out they shalL 
Nowy if you can blush, and crie guiltie Cardinall, 
You'l shew a little Honestie. 

IVol. Speake on Sir, 

I dare your worst Objedtions : If I blu^ 
It is to see a Nobleman want manners. 

Sur, I had rather want those, then my head; 
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That therefore such a Writ be sued against you. 
To forfeit all your Goods, Lands, Tenements, 
Castles, and whatsoever, and to be 
Out of the Kings protection. This is my Charge. 

Nor, And so wee'l leave you to your Meditations 
How to live better. For your stubbome answer 
About the giving backe the Great Seale to us. 
The King shall know it, and (no doubt) shal thanke you. 
So fare you well, my little good Lord Cardinall. 

Exeuta aU hut IV obey. 

IVoU So ^rewell, to the little good you beare me. 
Farewell ? A long farewell to all my Greatnesse. 
This is the state of Man ; to day he puts forth 
The tender Leaves of hopes, to morrow Blossomes, 
And beares his blushing Honors thicke upon him : 
The third day, comes a Frost ; a killing Frost, 
And when he thinkes, good easie man, full surely 
His Greatnesse is a ripening, nippes his roote, 
And then he fals as I do. I have ventur'd 
Like little wanton Boyes that swim on bladders : 
This many Summers in a Sea of Glory, 
But farre beyond my depth : my high-blowne Pride 
At length broke under me, and now ha's left me 
Weary, and old with Service, to the mercy 
Of a rude streame, that must for ever hide me. 
Vaine pompe, and glory of this World, I hate ye, 
I feele my heart new opened. Oh how wretched 
Is that poore man, that hangs on Princes favours ? 
There is betwixt that smile we would aspire too. 
That sweet Asped of Princes, and their mine. 
More pangs, and feares then warres, or women have ; 
And when he falles, he fallet like Lucifer, 
Never to hope againe. 

Enter Cromwell^ standing amazeiL 
Why how now Cromwell? 
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Crmm I have no power to speake Sir. 

Car. What, amaz'd 

At my misfortunes i Can thy Spirit wonder 
A great man should decline. Nay, and you weep 
I am &lne indeed. 

Cronu How does jrour Grace, 

CanL Why well : 

Never so truly happy, my good Cromwell, 
I know my selfe now, and I feele within me, 
A peace above all earthly Dignities, 
A still, and quiet Conscience. The King ha's cur'd me, 
I humbly thanke his Grace : and from these shoulders 
These ruin'd Fillers, out of pitty, taken 
A loade, would sinke a Navy, (too much Honor). 

'tis a burden Cromwell 'tis a burden 

Too heavy for a man, that hopes for Heaven* 

Crtm, I am glad your Grace, 
Ha's made that right use of it. 

Card. I hope I have : 

1 am able now (me thinkes) 

(Out of a Fortitude of Sode, I feele) 
To endure more Miseries, and greater farre 
Then my Weake-hearted Enemies, dare offer. 
What Newes abroad ? 

Cronu The heaviest, and the worst. 

Is jTOur displeasure with the King. 

Card, God blesse him. 

Cnmu The next is, that Sir Thomas Moore is chosen 
Lord Chancellor, in your place. 

Card That's somewhat sodain. 

But he's a Learned man. May he continue 
Long in his Highnesse favour, and do Justice 
For Truths-sake, and his Conscience ; that his bones. 
When he ha's run his course, and sleepes in Blessings, 
May have a Tombe of Orphants teares wept on him. 

2 A 



I 
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What more ? 

Crom. That Cranmer ia retorn'd with welcome ; 
Initall'd Lord Arch-l>yshop of Canteiixuy. 

Card^ That's Newes indeed. 

Crom. Last, that the Lady 

Whom the King hath in secrede long married. 
This day was ▼iew'd in open, as his Queene, 
' Going to Chappell : and the Yoyce is now 

Onely about her Corronation. 

Card, There was the waight that polled me dowoe. 

Cromwell^ 

The King ha's gone beyond me : All my Glories 
In that one woman, I have lost for ever. 
1 1 No Sun, shall ever usher forth mine Honors, 

Or gilde againe the Noble Troopes that waighted 
Upon my smiles. Go get thee from me Cromwel^ 

1 am a poore fidne man, unworthy now 

To be thy Lord, and Master. Seeke the King 
(That Sun, I pray may never set) I have told him. 
What, and how true thou art ; he will advance thee: 
Some little memory of me, will stirre him 
(I know his Noble Nature) not to let 
Thy hopefull service perish too. Good CromweB 
Negledl him not ; .make use now, and provide 
For thine owne future safety. 

Crom. O my Lord, 

Must I then leave you ? Must I needes forgo 
So good, so Noble, and so true a Master ? 
Beare witnesse, all that have not hearts of Iron, 
With what a sorrow Cromwel leaves his Lord. 
The King shall have my service \ but my prajnes 
For ever, and for ever shall be yours. 

Card. Cromwel^ I did not thinke to shed a teare 
In all my Miseries : But thou hast forc'd me 
(Out of thy honest truth) to play the Woman. 
Let's dry our eyes : And thus farre heare me Cromwr/^ 
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And when I am forgotten, as I shall be. 

And sleepe in dull cold Marble, where no mention 

Of me, more must be heard of: Say I taught thee ; 

Say Wclsey^ that once trod the wayes of Gloiy, 

And sounded all the Depths, and Shoales of Honor, 

Found thee a way (out of his wracke) to rise in : 

A sure, and safe one, though thy Master mist it. 

Marke but my Fall, and that that Ruin'd me : 

Cromwel^ I charge thee, fling away Ambition, 

J3y that sinne fell the Angels : how can man then 

(The Image of his Maker) hope to win by it ? 

Love thy selfe last, cherish those hearts that hate thee ; 

Corruption wins not more then Honesty, 

Still in thy right hand, carry gentle Peace 

To silence envious Tongues. Be just, and feare not ; 

Let all the ends thou aym'st at, be thy Countries, 

Thy Gods, and Truths. Then if thou M'st (O Cramwdl) 

Thou lall'st a blessed Martyr. 

Serve the King : And prythee leade me in : 

There take an Inventory of all I have. 

To the last peny, 'tis the Kings. My Robe, 

And my Integrity to Heaven, is all, 

I dare now call mine owne* O Cromweif Cremwdf 

Had I but serv'd my God, with halfe the Zeale 

I serv'd my ELing : he would not in mine Age 

Have left me naked to mine Enemies. 

Crom. Good Sir, have patience. 

Card. So I have. Farewell 

The Hopes of Court, my Hopes in Heaven do dwelL Exeuni, 

Ailus Quartus. Scena Prima. 

Enter two Gentlemen^ meeting one another, 

1 Y'are well met once againe. 

2 So are you. 
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1 You come to take your stand heere, and behold 
The Lady jitme^ passe from her Corronadon, 

2 'Tis all my businesse. At our last encounter. 
The Duke of Buckingham came from his TrialL 

I 'Tis very true. But that time ofler'd sorrow. 
This generall joy. 

z Tis well : The Citizens 

I am sure have shewne at full their Rojrall minds. 
As let 'em have their rights, they are ever forward 
In Celebration of this day with Shewes, 
Pageants, and Sights of Honor. 

1 Never greater. 
Nor He assure you better taken Sir. 

2 May I be bold to aske what that containes. 
That Paper in your hand. 

I Yes, 'tis the List 

Of those that claime their Offices this day. 
By custome of the Coronation. 
The Duke of Suflblke is the first, and claimes 
To be high Steward ; Next the Duke of Norfolke, 
He to be Earle Marshall : you may reade the rest. 

1 I thanke you Sir : Had I not known those customs, 
I should have beene beholding to your Paper : 
But I beseech you, what's become of Katherine 
The Princesse Dowager ? How goes her businesse ? 

I That I can tell you too. The Archbishop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned, and Reverend Fathers of his Order, 
Held a late Court at Dunstable ; sixe miles off 
From Ampthill, where the Princesse lay, to which 
She was often cyted by them, but appeared not : 
And to be short, for not Appearance, and 
The ELings late Scruple, by the maine assent 
Of all these Learned men, she was divorc'd. 
And the late Marriage made of none effect : 
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1 Marqoesse Dorset, 
And that the Earie of Surrey, with the Rod. 

2 A bold brave Gentleman. That should bee 
The Duke of SutiPolke. 

1 'Tis the same : high Steward. 

2 And that my Lord of Norfblke ? 

I YC8. 

2 Heaven blesae tbee. 

Thou hast the sweetest face I ever look'd on. 
Sir, as I have a Soule, she is an Angell ; 
Our King ha's all the Indies in his Armes, 
And more, and richer, when he straines that Lady, 
I cannot blame his Conscience. 

1 They that beare 
The Cloath of Honour over her, are foure Barons 
Of the Cinque Ports; 

2 Those men are happy. 
And so are all, are neere her. 

I take it, she that carries up the Traine, 

Is that old Noble Lady, Dutchesse of Norfolke. 

1 It is, and all the rest are Countesses. 

2 Their Coronets say so. These are Starres indeed. 
And sometimes falling ones. 

2 No more of that. 

Enier a third Gmtltman, 

1 God save you Sir, Where have you bin broiling ? 

3 Among the crow'd i'th' Abbey, where a finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more : I am stifled 
With the meerc ranknesse of their joy. 

2 You saw the Ceremony ? 

3 That I did. 

1 How was it ? 
3 Well worth the teeing. 

2 Good Sir, speake it to us ? 
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You miut DO more call it Yorie-fdace, thtt'i ym. ; 
For rince the Cardiiull fell, that Tttln loK, 
'Til DOW the Eingi, aod cali'd White-HilL 

3 I koowh : 

But "tit ¥> lately alter*!], that the old Dame 
Ii fieah about me, 

3 What two Revcreod Byihopt 

Were thoK that went on each ude of the QuecDC i 

3 Stoitl^ and GarSutr, the ooe of Wiochester, 
Newly prefcn'd from the Eingi Secretary ; 
The other Loodoa. 

3 He of Wincberter 

Is held no great good lover of the Archbiibopc, 
The Tcrtuous Crttmnur, 

3 All the Land knowe* that : 

How ever, yet there ia do great breach, when it come* 
Craamer will finde a Friend will DOt ahrinke from hinL 

3 Who may that be, I pray you, 

3 Tiomat Crommtil, 

A roan in much eiteeme with th'Kiag, and truly 
A worthy Fneod. The King ha'a made him 
Maater o'tb'Jewell Houae, 
And one already of the Priry Cooncell. 

3 He will deaerre more. 

3 Yet without all doubt. 

Come GcDtlemen, ye shall go my way, 
Which is to'th'Coun, and there ye dull be my Guests : 
Something I can command. As I walke thither, 
II. ui) » ""vre. 

You may commaod us Sir, Exevu, 



lieriae Dovragir, tieh, lead bttviatu Gr^h, her 
^lemtm Utber, and PalioKt ber IfomoM, 



' do's your Grace i 
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Katb. O Gnffiihf sicke to death : 

My Legges like loaden Branches bow to'th'Eaithy 
Willing to leave their burthen : Reach a Chaiie, 
So now (me thinkes) I feele a little ease. 
Did'st thou not tell me (jrifiA^ as thou lead'st mee. 
That the great Childe of Honor, Caidinall Wolsey 
Was dead ? 

Grif. Yes Madam : but I thanke your Grace 
Out of the paine you suffered, gave no eare too't. 

Katb. Pre'thee good Gr^bf tell me how he dy'de. 
If well, he stept before me happily 
For my example. 

Grjf. Welly the voyce goes Madam, 

For after the stout Earle Northumberland 
Arrested him at Yorke, and brought him forward 
As a man surely tainted, to his Answer, 
tie fell sicke sodainly, and grew so ill 
He could not sit his Mule. 

Katb, Alas poore man. 

Grjf, At last, with easie Rodes, he came to Leicester, 
Lodged in the Abbey ; where the reverend Abbot 
With all his Covent, honouraUy received him ; 
To whom he gave these words. O Father Abbot, 
An old man, broken with the stormes of State, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye : 
Give him a little earth for Charity. 
So went to bed ; where eageriy his sicknesse 
PursuM him still, and three nights after this. 
About the houre of eight, which he himselfe 
Foretold should be his last, full of Repentance, 
Continuall Meditadons, Teares, and Sorrowes, 
He gave his Honors to the world agen. 
His blessed part to Heaven, and slept in peace* 

Katb. So may he rest. 
His Faults lye gently on him : 
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Yet thus farre Griffith^ give me leave to speake him. 
And yet with Charity. He was a man 
Of an unbounded stomacke^ ever ranking 
Himselfe with Princes. One that by suggestion 
Ty'de all the Kingdome. Symonie, was faire play. 
His owne Opinion was his Law. I'th'presence 
He would say untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words, and meaning. He was never 
(But where he meant to Ruine) pitdfull. 
His Promises, were as he then was, Mighty : 
But his performance, as he is now. Nothing : 
Of his owne body he was ill, and gave 
The Clergy ill example. 

Grtf. Noble Madam : 

Mens evill manners, live in Brasse, their Vertues 
We write in Water. May it please your Highneaae 
To heare me speake his good now \ 

Kath. Yes good Griffith^ 

I were malicious else. 

Grif. This Cardinall, 

Though from an humble Stocke, undoubtedly 
Was fashion 'd to much Honor. From his Cradle 
He was a Scholler, and a ripe, and good one : 
Exceeding wise, faire spoken, and perswading : 
Lofty, and sowre to them that lov'd him not : 
But, ta those men that sought him, sweet as Summer. 
And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sinne) yet in bestowing. Madam, 
He was most Princely : Ever witnesse for him 
Those twinnes of Learning, that he rais'd in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford : one of which, fell with him, 
Unwilling to out-live the good that did it. 
The other (though unfinished) yet so Famous, 
So excellent in Art, and still so rising. 
That Christendome shall ever speake his Vertue. 
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His Overthrowy heaped Happinesse upon him : 
For then, and not till then, he felt himselfe. 
And found the Blessednesse of being little. 
And to adde greater Honors to his Age 
Then man could give him ; he dy'de, fearing God. 

KaiL After my death, I wish no other Herald, 
No other speaker of my living A^ons, 
To keepe mine Honor, firom Corruption, 
But such an honest Chronicler as Griffit . 
Whom I most hated Living, thou hast made mee 
With thy Religious Truth, and Modesde, 
(Now in his Ashes) Honor : Peace be with him. 
Patience^ be neere me still, and set me lower, 
I have not long to trouble thee. Good Grlffitbf 
Cause the Musitians play me that sad note 
I oam'd my Knell ; whil'st I sit meditating 
On that Ccelestiall Harmony I go too. 

Sad and tolemne Musieke, 

Grif. She is asleep : Good wench, let's sit down quiet. 
For feare we wake her. Softly, gentle Patience* 

The Fhion* 

Enter eolemnely irtfping one after another ^ lixe Pereonaget^ clad in 
white Robes, wearing on their headee Garlands of Bayet, and 
golden Vizards on their faces. Branches of B ayes or Palme in 
their hands. They first Conge unto her, then Dancer and at 
certaine Changes, the first two hold a spare Garland over her 
Head, at which the other foure make reverend Curtsies, Then 
the two that held the Garland, deBver the same to the other 
next two, who observe the same order in their Changes, and 
hol£ng the Garland over her head JVlncb done, they deliver 
the same Garland to the last two : who Bkewise observe the 
same Order. At which {as it were by inspiration) she mates 
(in het sUepe) signes of rgoycing, and holdeth up her hands to 
heaven* And so, in their Dancing vanish, carrying tie Gar^ 
land with them. The Musicke continues* 
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KatL Spirits of peace, where are ye ? Are ye all gpoe? 
Aod leave me heere in wretchedoeasey bdunde ye ? 

Grif. Madam, we are heere. 

Katb, It is DOC yoa I call fbr. 

Saw ye none enter since 1 slept? 

Grif, None Madam. 

KatL No ? Saw you not even now a blessed Tioope 
Invite me to a Banquet, whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beames upon me, like the Sun ? 
They promised me eternall Happmesse, 
And brought me Garlands {^Griffith) which I feele 
I am not worthy yet to weare : I shall assuredly. 

Grif, I am most joyfull Madam, such good dreamet 
Possesse your Fancy. 

Kaih, Bid the Musicke leave. 

They are harsh and heavy to me. Mtukke ceases. 

Pati. Do you note 

How much her Grace is altePd on the sodaine ? 
How long her face is drawne ? How pale she looket. 
And of an earthy cold ? Marke her eyes ? 
Grif, She is going Wench. Pray, pray. 
Patu Heaven comfort ber. 

Enter a Messenger, 

Mes, And't like your Grace 

Katb. You are a sawcy Fdlow, 

Deserve we no naore Reverence ? 

Grif, You are too blame, 

Knowing she will not loose her wonted Greatnesse 
To use 60 rude behaviour. Go too, kneele. 

Mes, I humbly do entreat your Highnesse pardon. 
My hast made me unmannerly. There is staying 
A Gentleman sent from the Eling, to see you. 

Katb. Admit him entrance Griffitb, But this Fellow 
Let me ne're see againe. Emi Messes^. 
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I hope she will deserre well; and a little 

To love her for her Mothers sake, that lov'd him. 

Heaven knowes how deerdy. 

My next poore Petition, 

Is, that his Noble Grace would have some pittie 

Upon my wretched women, that so long 

Have followed both my Fortunes, faithfidly. 

Of which there is not one, I dare avow 

(And now I should not lye) but will deserve 

For Vertue, and true Beautie of the Soule, 

For honestie, and decent Carriage 

A right good Husband (let him be a Noble) 

And sure those men are happy that shall have 'em. 

The last is for my men, they are the poorest, 

(But poverty could never draw 'em from me) 

That they may have their wages, duly paid'em. 

And something over to remember me by* 

If Heaven had pleas'd to have given me longer life 

And able meanes, we had not parted thus. 

These are the whole Contents, and good my Lord, 

By that you love the deerest in this world, 

As you wish Christian peace to soules departed, 

Stand these poore peoples Friend, and urge the King 

To do me this last right 

Cap. By Heaven I will. 

Or let me loose the fashion of a man. 

Kath. I thanke you honest Lord. Remember me 
In all humilide unto his highnesse : 
Say his long trouble now is passing 
Out of this world. Tell him in death I blest him 
(For so I will) mine eyes grow dimme. Farewell 
My Lord. Griffith farewell. Nay Patience^ 
You must not leave me yet. I must to bed. 
Call in more women. When I am dead, good Wench, 
Let me be us'd with. Honor ; strew me over 
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With Maiden Floweniy that all the world may know 

I was a chaste Wife, to my Grave : Embalme me» 

Then lay me forth (although unqueen'd) yet like 

A Queene, and Daughter to a King enterre me. 

I can no more. Exeunt leading Katherine, 

Adtds ^intus. Scena Prima. 

Enter Gardiner Bishop of Winchester^ a Page with a Torch 
before him^ met by Sir Thomas Lovell. 

Gard It's one a clocke Boy, is't noL 

Boy. It hath strooke, 

Gard These should be houres for necessities. 
Not for delights : Times to repayre our Nature 
With comforting repose, and not for us 
To waste these times. Good houre of night Sir Thomas : 
Whether so late ? 

Lov. Came you from the King, my Lord i 

Gar, I did Sir Thomas and left him at Primero 
With the Duke of Suffolke. 

Lov, I must to him too 

Before he go to bed. He take my leave. 

Gard, Not yet Sir Thomas Lovelh what's the matter ? 
It seemes you are in hast : and if there be 
No great offence belongs too't, give your Friend 
Some touch of your late businesse : Affaires that walke 
(As they say Spirits do) at midnight, have 
In them a wilder Nature, then the businesse 
That seekes dispatch by day. 

Lov. My Lord, I love you ; 

And durst commend a secret to your eare 
Much waightier then this worke. The Queens in Labor, 
They say in great Extremity, and fear'd 
Shee'l with the Labour, end. 
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Card* The fhiite she goes with 

I pray for heartily^ that it may finde 
Good time, and live : but for the Stocke Sir Tbomai^ 
I wish it grubb'd Jxp now. 

Lov. Me thinkes I could 

Cry the Amen, and yet my Conscience sayes 
Shee's a good Creature, and sweet-Ladie do's 
Desenre our better wishes. 

GanL But Sir, Sir, 

Heare roe Sir JhmaSf y'are a Gentleman 
Of mine owne way. I know you Wise, Religioasy 
And let me tell you, it will ne're be well. 
Twill not Sir Thmas LawUy tak't of me. 
Till Crcmrnety Cnmmtl^ her two hands, and shee 
Sleepe in their Graves. 

LoveU. Now Sir, you speake of two 

The most remark'd i'th'Kingdome : as for Cromw^ 
Beside that of the Jewell-House, is made Master 
O'th'RoUes, and the Kings Secretary. Further Sir, 
Stands in the gap and Trade of moe Preferments, 
With which the Lime will loade him. Th'Archbyshop 
Is the Kings hand, and tongue, and who dare wpak 
One syllable against him ? 

GartL Yes, yes. Sir Thomas^ 

l^ere are that Dare, and I my selfe have ventured 
To speake my minde of him : and indeed this day. 
Sir (I may tell it you) I thinke I have 
Incenst the Lords o'th'Councell, that he is 
(For so I know he is, they know he is) 
A most Arch-Heretique, a Pestilence 
That does infedt the Land : with which, they moved 
Have broken with the King, who hath so &rre 
Given eare to our Complaint, of his great Grace, 
And Princely Care, fore-seeing those fell Mischiefes, 
Our Reasons layd before him, hath commanded 
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To morrow Morning to the Councell Boord 
He be convented. He's a ranke weed Sir Thonuu^ 
And we must root him out From your Affaires 
I hinder you too long : Good night. Sir Thomas. 

Exit Gardiner and Page, 
Lov, Many good nights, my Lord, I rest your servant. 

Enter King and Suffolke. 

King. Charles^ I will play no more to night, 
My mindes not on't, you are too hard for me. 

Suffi Sir, I did never win of you before. 

King. But little Charles^ 

Nor shall not when my Fancies on my play. 
Now Lovely from the Queene what is the Newes. 

Lov. I could not personally deliver to her 
What you commanded me, but by her woman, 
I sent your Message, who retum'd her thankes 
In the greatest humblenesse, and desir'd your Highnesse 
Most heartily to pray for her. 

Kmg. What sa/st thou ? Ha ? 

To pray for her ? What, is she crying out ? 

Lsov. So said her woman, and that her suffrance mad^ 
Almost each pang, a death. 

Kmg. Alas good Lady. 

Suf, God safely quit her of her Burthen, and 
With gentle Travaile, to the gladding of 
Your Highnesse with an Heire. 

Kmg, 'Tis midnight Charles^ 

Prythee to bed, and in thy Prayres remember 
Th'estate of my poore Queene. Leave me alone. 
For I must thinke of that, which company 
Would not be friendly too. 

Suf, I wish your Highnesse 

A quiet night, and my good Mistris will 
Remember in my Prayers. ^ 

V. 2 B 
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Might corrupt mindet procure^ Knaves as corropc 
To sweare against yoo. : Sach things have bene done* 
Yon are Potently oppos'd, and with a Malice 
Of as great Size. Weene you of better lucke, 
I meane in perjur'd Witnesse, then yonr Master^ 
Whose Minister yon are» whiles heere he liv'd 
Upon this naughty Earth ? Go too, go too, 
You take a Precepit for no le^ of danger. 
And woe your owne destruddon. 

Cran, God, and your Majesty 

Proteft mine innocence, or I fall into 
The trap is laid for me. 

King, Be of good cheere. 

They shall no more prevaile, then we give way too : 
Keepe comfort to you, and this Morning see 
You do appeare before them. If they shall chance 
In chaiging you with matters, to conmiit you : 
The best perswasions to the contrary 
Faile not to use, and with what vehemencie 
Th'occasion shall instrud you. If intreaties 
Will render you no remedy, this Ring 
Deliver them, and your Appeale to us 
There make before them. Looke, the goodman weeps : 
He's honest on mine Honor. Gods blest Mother, 
I sweare he is true-hearted, and a soule 
None better in my Kingdome. Get you gone. 
And do as I have bid you. Emi Crammer, 

He ha's strangled his Language in his teares. 

Enter Olde Lady. 

Gent. mtUtt. Come backe : what meane yoa? 

Laify, lie not come backe* the tydings that I bring 
Will make my boldnesses manners. Now good Angeb 
Fly o're thy Royall head, and shade thy person 
Under their blessed wing^ 
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King, Now by thy lookes 

I gesse thy Message. Is the Queene deliver'd ? 
Say I9 and of a boy. 

Lady, I9 1 my Liege, 

And of a lovely Boy : the God of heaven 
Both nowy and ever blesse her : 'Tis a Gyrle 
Promises Boyes heereafter. Sir, 3rour Queen 
Desires yoor Visitation, and to be 
Acquainted with this stranger, 'tis as like you. 
As Cherry, is to Cherry. 

King. LoveU, 

Lov, Sir. 

King. Give her an hundred Markes. 
He to the Queene. Exit Kmg. 

Lady. An hundred Markes ? By this light. He ha more. 
An ordinary Groome is for such payment 
I will have more, or scold it out of him. 
Said I for this, the Gyrle was like to him ? He 
Have more, or else unsay't : and now, while 'tis hot. 
He put it to the iasue. £»i/ Ladu. 

Scena Secunda. 



Enter Crammr^ jirchhyihap of Canterhury. 

Cran. I hope I am not too late, and yet the Gentleman 
That was sent to me from the Councell, pray'd me 
To make great hast. All fast i What meanes this i Hoa i 
Who waites there i Sure you know me i 

EnUr Keeper. 

Keep. Yes, my Lord : 
But 3ret I cannot helpe you. 
Cran, Why? 
Keep. Your Grace must waight till you be call'd for. 
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Enter DoSor Buii. 

Crofu So. 

Butt. This is a Peece of Malice : I am glad 
I came this way so happily. The King 
Shall understand it presendy. Exit Bmii. 

Cran, 'Tis BuU^ 

The Kings Physitian, as he past along 
How earnesdy he cast his eyes upon me : 
Pray heaven he sound not my disgrace : for certaine 
This is of purpose laid by some that hate me, 
(God tume their hearts, I never sought their malice) 
To quench mine Honor ; they would shame to make me 
Wait else at doore : a fellow Councellor 
'Mong Boyes, Groomes, and Lackeyes. 
But their pleasures 
Must be fulfill'dy and I attend with patience. 

Enter the King, and BuU^ at a fFtndowe aiovcm 

Buii. He shew your Grace the strangest sight. 

ICtng. What's thst ButiP 

Butu, I thinke your Highnesse saw this many a day. 

Kin. Body a me : where is it ? 

Butu. There my Lord : 

The high promotion of his Grace of Canterbury^ 
Who hold his State at dore 'mongst Pursevants, 
Pages, and Foot-boyes. 

Kin. Ha? 'Tis he indeed. 

Is this the Honour they doe one another i 
'Tis well there's one above 'em yet ; I had thought 
They had parted so much honesty among em. 
At least good manners ; as not thus to suffer 
A man of his Place, and so neere our favour 
To dance attendance on their Lordships pleasures. 
And at the dore too, like a Post with Packets : 
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Divers and dangerous ; which are Heresies ; 
And not reformed, may prove pernicious. 

Card, Which Reformation must be sodaine too 
My Noble Lords ; for those that tame wild Horsea, 
Pace 'em not in their hands to make 'em gentle ; 
But stop their roouthes with stubborn Bits & spurre 'em. 
Till they obey the mannage. If we suffer 
Out of our easinesse and childish pitty 
To one mans Honour, this contagious mcknesse ; 
Farewell all Physicke : and what fbllowes then ? 
Commotions, uprores, with a general! Taint 
Of the whole State ; as of late dayes our neighbours. 
The upper Germany can deerely witnesse : 
Yet freshly pittied in our memories. 

Cran, My good Lords ; Hitherto, in all the Pmogresae 
Both of my Life and Office, I have laboured. 
And with no little study, that my teaching 
And the strong course of my Authority, 
Might goe one way, and safely ; and the end 
Was ever to doe well : nor is there living, 
(I speake it with a single heart, my Lords) 
A man that more detests, more stirres against. 
Both in his private Conscience, and his place, 
Defacers of a publique peace then I doe : 
Pray Heaven the King may never find a heart 
With lesse Allqgeance in it Men that make 
Envy, and crooked malice, nourishment ; 
Dare bite the best. I doe beseech your Lordships, 
That in this case of Justice, my Accusers, 
Be what they will, may stand forth &ce to face. 
And freely urge against me. 

Suffl Nay, my Lord, 

That cannot be ; you are a Counsellor, 
And by that vertue no man dare accuse you. 

Gard. My Lord, because we have busines of more moment. 
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We Will be short with you. 'Tis his Highnesse pleasure 

And our consent, for better tryall of you. 

From hence you be committed to the Tower, 

Where being but a private man againe. 

You shall know many dare accuse you boldly. 

More tlien (I feare) you are provided for. 

Cran. Ah my good Lord of Winchester : I thanke you. 
You are alwayes my good Friend, if your will passe, 
I shall both finde your Lordship, Judge and Juror, 
You are so mercifull. I see your end, 
'Tvi my undoing. Love and meekenesse. Lord 
Become a Churchman, better then Amlxtion : 
Win straying Soules with modesty againe, 
Cast none away : That I shall cleere my selfe. 
Lay all the weight ye can upon my patience, 
I make as little doubt as you doe conscience, 
In doing dayly wrongs. I could say more, 
But reverence to your calling, makes me modest. 

GartL My Lord, my Lord, you are a Sedlary, 
That's the plaine truth ; your painted glosse discovers 
To men that understand you, words and weaknesse. 

Crom* Mj Lord of IVinebeiter^ y'are a litde. 
By your good favour, too sharpe ; Men so Noble, 
How ever fauldy, yet should finde resped 
For what they have beene : 'tis a cruelty. 
To load a falling man. 

Card. Good M. Secretary, 

I cry your Honour mercie ; 3rott may worst 
Of all this Table say so. 

Crom. Why my Lord ? 

GareL Doe not I know you for a Favourer 
Of this new Sed I ye are not sound. 

Crom, Not sound I 

Gard, Not sound I say. 

Cram. Would you were halfe so honest : 
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Mens prayers then would seeke you, not their fearet. 

GariL I shall remember this bold Language. 

Crom. Ooe. 

Remember your bold life too. 

Cham, This is too much ; 

Forbeare for shame my Lords. 

GanL I have done. 

Cnmu And I. 

Cham. Then thus for you my Lord, it standa agreed 
I take it, by all voyces : That forthwith, 
You be conirai'd to th'Tower a Prisoner ; 
There to remaine till the Kings further pleasure 
Be knowne unto us : are you all agreed Lords. 

jfIL We are. 

Cran, Is there no other way of mercy, 

But I must needs to th'Tower my Lords ? 

Gard. What other. 

Would you expedt ? You are strangely troublesome : 
Let some o'th'Guard be ready there. 

£nier the Guard, 

Cran, For me ? 

Must I goe like a Traytor thither i 

Gard. Receive him. 

And see him safe i'th'Tower. 

Cran. Stay good my Lords, 

I have a little yet to say. Looke there my Lords, 
By vertue of that Ring, I take my cause 
Out of the gripes of cruell men, and give it 
To a most Noble Judge, the King my Maister. 

Cham. This is the Kings Ring. 

Sur. Tis no counterfeit. 

St^. 'Tis the right Ring, by Heav'n : I told ye all; 
When we first put this dangerous stone a rowling, 
'Twold M upon our selves. 
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Norf. Doe you thioke rojr LortU 

The King will nStt bat the little fiager 
OfthunuatobcTex'd? 

Cham. Til dow too certaine ( 

How much more it bii Life in ralue with him ? 
Would I were fairely out oa't. 

Crvm, My mind gave me, 

Id Keking talet and Infonnatiooi 
Againtt thii man, whose honeity the Direll 
And hii DiKiplei oneiy eoTy at, 
Ye blew the fire that bumei ye : now hire at ye. 

Eidtr Kmg,fivwtmg m ihem, lata hit SeaU, 
Gard. Dread Soreraigne, 
How much are we bouod to HeavcD, 
Id dayly thaoket ; that gave lu such a Prioce [ 
Not oDcIy good and wise, but most religious : 
ODe that b all obedieoce, makes the Church 
The cheefc ayme of his Honour, and to strengthen 
That holy duty out of deare nepe&. 
His Royall telfi; in Judgement comes to heare 
The cause betwixt her, and this great offender. 

Am. You were ever good at sodaioe Commendatioos, 
Bishop of Wiiuhula: But know I come not 
To heare such flattery now, and in my presence 
They are too thin, and base to hide ol&nces, 
To me you cannot reach. You play the Spaoiell, 
And tfainke with wagging of your tongue to win me : 
But whataoere thou tak'st me fert I'm (uk 
Thou halt a cniell Nature and a bloody. 
Good man sit downe : Now let me tee the proudest 
Hee, that dares most, but wag his finger at thee. 
By all that's holy, he had better icarre. 
Then but once thioke hi* place become* thee not. 

Sur. May it please your Gnce t • 
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Kin, No Sir, it doe's not please me, 

I had thought, I had had men of some understanding. 
And wisedome of my Councell ; but I finde none : 
Was it discretion Lords, to let this man, 
This good man (few of you deserve that Title) 
This honest man, wait like a lowsie Foot-boy 
At Chamber dore ? and one, as great as you are ? 
Why, what a shame was this ? Did my Commissioa 
Bid ye so farre forget your selves ? I gave ye 
Power, as he was a Counsellour to try him, 
Not as a Groome : There's some of ye, I see. 
More out of Malice then Integrity, 
Would trye him to the utmost, had ye meane. 
Which ye shall never have while I live. 

Chan, Thus farre 

My most dread Soveraigne, may it like your Grace, 
To let my tongue excuse alL What was purposed 
Concerning his Imprisonment, was rather 
(If there be faith in men) meant for his Tryall, 
And faire purgation to the world then malice, 
I'm sure in me. 

Km, Well, well my Lords respef^ him, 

Take him, and use him well ; hee's worthy of it, 
I will say thus much for him, if a Prince 
May be beholding to a Subje^ ; I 
Am for his love and service, so to him. 
Make me no more adoe, but all embrace him ; 
Be friends for shame my Lords : My Lord of CatUerhtry 
I have a Suite which you must not deny mee. 
That is, a ^re young Maid that yet wants Baptisme, 
You must be Godfather, and answere for her. 

Cran, The greatest Monarch now alive may glory 
In such an honour ; how may I deserve it. 
That am a poore and humble Subjeft to jfou ? 

Kin, Come, come my Lord, 3rou'd spare jfour spoooes ; You 
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For. How got they in, and be hang'd ? 

Man. Alas I know not, how gets the Tide in ? 
As much as one sound Cudgel! of fbure fbote, 
(You see the poore remainder) could distribute, 
I made no spare Sir. 

Port, You did nothing Sir. 

Man. I am not Sampson^ nor Sir Guyp nor CoUhramd^ 
To mow 'em downe before me : but if I ^Kur'd any 
That had a head to hit, either young or old. 
He or shee, Cuckold or Cuckold-maker : 
Let me ne're hope to see a Chine againe. 
And that I would not for a Cow, God save her. 

Within. Do you heare M. Porter ? 

Port, I shall be with you presently, good M. P^pfy^ 
Keepe the dore close Sirha. 

Man, What would you have me doe ? 

Por, What should you doe, 
But knock 'em downe by th'dozens ? Is this More fields to 
muster m ? Or have wee some strange Indian with the great 
Toole^ come to Court, the women so besiege us? Blease me, 
what a fiy of Fornication is at dore ? On my Christian Con- 
science this one Christening will beget a thousand, here will bee 
Father, God-father, and all together. 

Man, The Spoones will be die bigger Sir : There \a a fellow 
somewhat neere the doore« he should be a Brasier by his face, 
for o'my conscience twenty of the Dog-dayes now reigne in's 
Nose ; all that stand about him are under the Line, they need no 
other pennance : that Fire-Drake did I hit three times on the head, 
and three times was his Nose discharged against mee ; hee stands 
there like a Morter-piece to blow us. There was a Habber- 
dashers Wife of small wit, neere him, that rail'd upon roe, till 
her pinck'd porrenger fell off her head, for kindling such a com- 
bustion in the State. I mist the Meteor once, and hit that 
Woman, who cryed out Clubbes, when I might see from &rre, 
some forty Truncheoners draw to her succour, which were the 
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A Marshallsey, ahall hold ye play these two Monthea. 

Par, Make way there, for the Princesse. 

Man. You great feUow, 

StaDcl close ap, or He make your head ake. 

For. You i'th'Chamblet, get up o'th'railey 
He pecke you o're the pales else. £xetml, 

Scena ^arta. 

Enter Trumpets lounJtng : Then two jUdermen^ L. Maior^ Garter^ 
Cranmer^ Duke of Norfolke with his Marshals Stt^e^ Duke 
of Suffblke^ two Noblemen^ bearing great standing Bozvltsfor 
the Christening Gifts : Then foure Noblemen bearing . a 
Canopy^ under which the Dutchesse of Norfoike^ Godmother^ 
bearing the Childe richly habited in a Mantle^ isfc. Treume 
borne by a Lady : Then foliowes the Marchionesse Dorset^ 
the other Godmother^ and Ladies, The Troopc passe once 
about the Stage, and Garter speaies. 

Gart. Heaven 
From thy endlesse goodnesse, send prosperous life. 
Long, and ever happie, to the high and Mighty 
Princesse of England Elizabeth. 

Flourish, Enter King and Guard, 

Cran. And to your Royall Grace, & the good Queen, 
My Noble Partners, and my selfe thus pray 
All comfort, joy in this most gracious Lady, 
Heaven ever laid up to make Parents happy. 
May hourely fall upon ye. 

Kin. Thanke you good Lord Ardibishop : 

What is her Name i 

Cran. Elizabeth. 

Kin. Stand up Lord, 

With this Kisse, take my Blessing : God proted thee, 
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Into whose hand, I give thy Life. 

Crmu Amau 

Kin, tAj Noble Gosnps, yliaye beene too Prodigal! ; 
I thanke ye heartily : So shall this Lady, 

When she ha's so much English . 

Cran, Let me speake Sir, 

For Heaven now bids me ; and the words I utter, 

Liet none thinke Flattery ; for they'l finde 'em Truth. 

This Royall Infant, Heaven still move about her ; 

Though in her Cradle $ yet now promises 

Upon this Land a thousand thousand Blessings, 

Which Time shall bring to ripenesse : She shall be, 
( But few now living can behold that goodnesse) 

A Patteme to all Princes living with her. 

And all that shall succeed : Saba was never 

More covetous of Wisedome, and faire Vertue 

Then this pure Soule shall oe. All Princely Graces 

That mould up such a mighty Piece as this is. 

With all the Vertues that attend the good. 

Shall still be doubled on her. Truth shall Nurse her, 

Holy and Heavenly thoughts still Counsell her : 

She shall be lov'd and fear'd. Her owne shall blesse her; 

Her Foes shake like a Field of beaten Come, 

And hang their heads with sorrow : 

Good growes with her. 

In her dayes. Every Man shall eate in safety, 

Under his owne Vine what he pUnts ; and sing 

The merry Songs of Peace to all his Neighbours. 

God shall be truely knowne, and those about her, 

From her shall read the perfedt way of Honour, 

And by those claime their greatnesse ; not by Blood. 

Nor shall this peace sleepe with her : But as when 

The Bird of Wonder dyes, the Mayden Phoenix, 

Her Ashes new create another Heyre, 

Aa great in admiration as her selfe. 
V* 2 c 
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So shall she leave her Blessednesse to One, 

(When Heaven shal call her from this clowd of dadcnes) 

Who, from the sacred Ashes of her Honour 

Shall Star-like rise, as great in fame as she was, 

And so stand fixM. Peace, Plenty, Love, Truth, Terror, 

That were the Servants to this chosen Infant, 

Shall then be his, and like a Vine grow to him ; 

Where ever the bright Sunne of Heaven shall shine, 

His Honour, and the greatnesse of his Name, 

Shall be, and make new Nations. He shall flourish. 

And like a Mountaine Cedar, reach* his branches. 

To all the Piaines about him : Our Childrens Childrea 

Shall see this, and blesse Heaven. 

Kin, Thou speakest wonders. 

Cran, She shall be to the happinesse of England. 
An aged Princesse ; many dayes shall see her. 
And yet no day without a deed to Crowne it. 
Would I had knowne no more : but she must dye. 
She must, the Saints must have her ; yet a Virgin, 
A most unspotted Lilly shall she passe 
To th'ground, and all the World shall moume her. 

Kin. O Lord Archbishop 
Thou hast made me now a man, never before 
This happy Child, did I get any thing. 
This Oracle of comfort, ha's so plcas'd me. 
That when I am in Heaven, I shall desire 
To see what this Chdd does, and praise my Maker. 
I thanke ye all. To you my good Lord Maior, 
And you good Brethren, I am much beholding : 
1 have received much Honour by your presence. 
And ye shall find me thankful. Lead the way Lords, 
Ye must all see the Queene, and she must thanke ye. 
She will be sicke els. This day, no man thinke 
I 'Has businesse at his house ; for all shall stay : 

This Litde-Ont shall make it Holy-day. Exem 
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The Epilogue. 

' C^Is ten to trntf this Play can never please 
*^ AH that are heere : Some come to take their ease. 
And Sleepe an A3 or two ; hut those wefeare 
IV ^ have frighted with our Trunks : so ^tis ckare^ 
Thefl say tis naught. Others to heare the City 
Abused extreamiyf and to cry that*s witty f 
fVhich wee have not done neither ; that Ifeare 
All the expeSedgood w^are Rke to heare. 
For this Play at this thne^ is onely in 
The mercjfull construSion of good women. 
For such a one we shewed em : If they snule^ 
And say 'twill doe s I know within a whde, 

All the best men are ours ; for Uis ill hap. 

If they holdf when their Ladies hid *em clap. 
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